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Chapter 1 


Introduction: Questioning 
the Collaborative Economy 


By Maurizio Teli and Chiara Bassetti 


1.1 From Sharing to Caring 


This book is one of the main results of the Working Group 4, “Mechanisms to acti- 
vate and support the collaborative economy”, of the COST (European Cooperation 
in Science and Technology) Action 16121 “From Sharing to Caring: Examining 
Socio-Technical Aspects of the Collaborative Economy”, that started in the spring 
of 2017 with the overarching goal of developing “a European network of actors 
focusing on the development of collaborative economy models and platforms and 
on social and on technological implications of the collaborative economy through 
a practice-focused approach” (CA 16121, 2016; Avram et al., 2017). 


2 Introduction 


One of the relevant aspects of the Action has been to question the collabora- 
tive economy in its various instances, from bottom-up peer to peer solidarity (Bas- 
setti et al., 2019) to corporate owned platforms (Rossitto and Lampinen, 2018), 
in relation to what are known as the European social values, that is the respect for 
human dignity and human rights, freedom, democracy, equality and the rule of 
law. Looking at forms of economic organization, as the ones collected under the 
label “collaborative economy”, with the lenses of the European social values brings 
immediately to the question of the governance of such economic activities and how 
they organize work and social life. 

Engaging in understanding the governance of the collaborative economy, brings 
with it three potential ways of looking at how collaborative economy platforms 
organize labor and sociality. Within a processual perspective, it is possible to question 
how the genealogy of specific platforms and the technical and organizational choices 
coming with it have brought to certain outcomes, in terms of technological features 
(Bødker et al., 2020), collaborative models and practices (Avram et al., 2019), orga- 
nizational structures, values and contradictions (e.g., Barbu et al., 2018). Within 
a comparative perspective, comparing different platforms or their use in different 
contexts (e.g., Clausen and Velázquez García, 2017) allows mapping and navigat- 
ing the complexities surrounding the platforms under scrutiny, along with their 
diverse relational qualities, such as: the local/global dimension, the cross- and intra- 
industries differences and similarities, the forms of ownership, the profit/not-for- 
profit motive, and the various relations with existing institutions, ranging from 
governments to trade unions, from municipal actors to social movements. Within 
a narrative perspective, one has the opportunity to investigate the manifold elements 
that build up the platform self-presentation, such as general social goals and dynam- 
ics — from the United Nations Sustainable Development Goals to community 
dynamics, passing through rhetorics of innovation and jobs creation —, the re- 
articulation of legal aspects (labour regulations, data management, or welfare pro- 
tections), and technological features aimed at supporting sharing and trust — like 
privacy protection, or rating and reputation systems (e.g., Richardson, 2015). 

Through the collection of various contributions, this book takes a comprehen- 
sive approach able to highlight the processual, comparative, and narrative dimen- 
sions of the collaborative economy, helping us to address a variety of questions, 
such as: How do platforms re-articulate, describe, and implement power structures 
(Lampinen et al., 2018)? Are they innovating in a way that is based on caring social 
relations or promoting exploitative practices (Light, 2019)? How are economic 
value, on the one hand, and social and cultural values, on the other hand, produced, 
circulated, and transformed by platform initiatives (Bassetti et al., 2018; Light er al., 
2017)? How the production of goods and services, collaborative subjects, and col- 
lective narratives is legally, socially, and technically organized in platform initiatives 
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(Lampinen and Brown, 2017)? How existing institutions support, favour, or cre- 
ate obstacles to caring and/or exploitative platforms (Cibin eż al., 2019; Teli et al., 
2020)? Before proceeding with the presentation of how the book addresses those 
issues, we need to take a step back and introduce some definitions on what we call 
“collaborative economy”. 


1.2 Collaborative and Sharing Economy: A Plethora 
of Practices and Definitions 


Businesses and initiatives that today go under the label “collaborative” or “sharing” 
economy “range from the small, grassroots-funded variety featured in Shareable to 
the big and venture-backed, many of which are online platforms” (Balaram, 2016). 
The domain of activity — accommodation, mobility, food, delivery, etc. — and the 
geographical scale — local, national, supranational — are similarly varied. More- 
over, such initiatives can be carried out with or without any mediation between 
providers and consumers; when an intermediary is involved, this generally hap- 
pens via online platforms, which is why they have been defined as “collaborative” 
platforms. Finally, the practices involved in this kind of economic activities are 
manifold, including barter, swap and rental; loan, crowdfunding and crowdsourc- 
ing; collective purchase, joint ownership and co-creation (cf. Bardhi and Eckhardt, 
2012; Botsman, 2013, 2015; Botsman and Rogers, 2011; Frenken, 2017). The 
panorama is therefore highly varied, we offer an illustrative snapshot in Table 1.1. 

Such a variety is accompanied by variability, as the considered activities are 
rapidly evolving and the involved actors (both individual and collective ones) 
change at a fast pace. This favoured the flourishing of a plethora of definitions 
and labels over the last ten years, ranging from “peer-to-peer” to “gig”, “crowd”, 
“on-demand”, or “access” economy. As Balaram (2016) wrote half a decade ago, 
taking stock of what happened until that moment, 


In 2009, Airbnb, TaskRabbit, and Uber were fledgling start-ups [...] In 2010, writer 
and social entrepreneur Rachel Botsman began popularising the ideas underpin- 
ning these start-ups under the banner of “collaborative consumption’. [...] By 2011, 
collaborative consumption gave way to the more intuitive, media-friendly term the 
“sharing economy”. [...] the sharing economy is conflated with the “collaborative econ- 
omy”, which emphasises the role that internet technologies play in making connec- 
tions between distributed groups of people, or with the “access economy” because of 
the focus on reducing the need for ownership [...]. The “gig economy” and the “on- 
demand economy” are the most recent additions to our vocabulary, [...] especially 


when referring to labour of TaskRabbit or Uber’s nature. 
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At the same point in history, the European Commission felt the need to provide 
a definition, which remained an overarching, “umbrella” one, and explicitly open 
to change: 


For the purposes of this Communication, the term “collaborative economy” [7] refers 
to business models where activities are facilitated by collaborative platforms that create 
an open marketplace for the temporary usage of goods or services often provided by 
private individuals. 

[7] The term collaborative economy is often interchangeably used with the term 
‘sharing economy’. Collaborative economy is a rapid evolving phenomenon and its 
definition may evolve accordingly. 


(COM 2016, 356, p. 3) 


Once more in 2016, Juliet Shor tried instead to restrict the definition of sharing 
economy by maintaining that “sharing refers to predominantly private, and often 
non-commercial transactions”. Building on Frenken eż al. (2015) understanding of 
sharing as “consumers granting each other temporary access to under-utilized phys- 
ical assets (‘idle capacity’), possibly for money”, Frenken (2017) further attempted a 
definition of the sharing economy with the aim to distinguish it from the terms on- 
demand economy (also called gig economy), second-hand economy, and product- 
service economy (e.g., renting). In their view, sharing is characterized by the com- 
bination of: 


— access to, rather than ownership of resources, or temporary rather than per- 
manent access (a feature also shared by product-service and on-demand 
economies); 

— peer-to-peer exchange (characterizing second-hand and, possibly, on-demand 
economy too); 

— access to goods, more specifically “shareable goods”, rather than services (fea- 
turing also in second-hand and product-service economies). 


The issues at stake, however, are broader. It is not only a matter of more or less 
specific definitions, analytical distinctions and categorization. As it is always the 
case with practices, it is also a matter of tacit values, ideals and Weltanschauung — 
of culture, to put it shortly. 


The movement began with locally-based, grassroots-funded initiatives such as tool 
libraries and timebanks, but now seems to be led by global, venture-backed corpora- 
tions. [...] Early proponents of the sharing economy were advocating for peer-to-peer 
exchange [...] as rooted in the commons, which encourages shared ownership over, or 
access to, resources [...] sustainability, openness, and solidarity. 

(Balaram, 2016) 


6 Introduction 


What is at stake, therefore, is above all the values orienting economic activity. 
And this is true not only for the strictly defined sharing economy, but also — as the 
emergence of Fairbnb, in contrast with Airbnb shows — for the so-called collab- 
orative and sharing economy (CSE) at large, including also on-demand economy. 
This is the terrain covered in this book, with a particular attention to question the 
relation between the collaborative economy and the European social values in a way 
that is open to the complexity of the task. To be able to design both policies and 
technologies with values in mind, is vital for the future of our societies. To under- 
stand those issues, the process bringing to this book has been, in itself, collaborative 
and complex. 


1.3 Collaborative Thinking, Writing and Editing: How 
the Book Came to Be 


Starting in Spring 2019, and leveraging on the work pursued during the previous 
two years within the Working Group 4 (WG4) of the COST Action “From Shar- 
ing to Caring”, members started to discuss key issues for a European collaborative 
economy that cares: from media representation of platforms, to the role of institu- 
tions in relation to platform-based initiatives, passing through the relation with 
social movements and the legal framework. A series of brainstorming sessions (see 
e.g., Fig. 1.1) was held during several face-to-face meetings: on March 15, 2109 in 
Zagreb, Croatia; on April 11, 2019 in Rome, Italy; on May 20, 2019 in Vilnius, 
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Figure 1.1. Whiteboard of one of the WG4 Brainstorming Sessions. 
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Lithuania. The overarching questions addressed were the following: 


— Which values we as European citizens want to foster? 

— What do we mean by a caring collaborative economy? What would be a 
European platform for a caring economy and society? 

— What’s unique in a European perspective? What's distinctive about local ini- 
tiatives and other forms of collaborative economy activities in Europe? 

— Do we have “European” technologies? What does that mean? 

— What would mean inclusion in European caring economy platforms? 


These questions have driven the discussion on some sub-themes to be explored, 
like the relation between social values and market failures, the organization and 
governance of labour, which societal problems to tackle, for the benefit of whom, 
and fostering which values. This discussion brought to a reflection on the space for 
institutional action around the collaborative economy in Europe, starting with a 
focus on the relation between local needs and global technologies. 

A further meeting was held on October 24, 2019 in Edinburgh, Scotland. 
On such an occasion, the book call for chapters was shared and some participants 
presented ideas for potential chapters, looking for cross-country and multi- 
disciplinary collaborations in the spirit of the COST networking ambitions and the 
call for chapters guidelines. In the following months, we facilitated such a collabo- 
ration by further disseminating the call, collecting proposals, and providing poten- 
tial authors with an online space where to share abstracts, express interest in given 
topics, search for writing partners able to provide empirical data and/or further 
disciplinary/national perspectives on such a topic, or offer one’s data/perspective to 
other participants. Co-authorship is therefore a tenet of every chapter of this book. 

First drafts of chapter proposals were then collected by Spring 2020 and a process 
of mutual review was established among prospective authors. Alongside the editors, 
at least two out of the pool of authors reviewed each chapter three times, and all took 
part in two mutual review meetings in June and in October 2020 (first version and 
second version review, respectively). Third versions were evaluated only in written 
form, by the same pool of reviewers, in late Autumn 2020, and final versions were 
collected in January 2021. Therefore, although editorship responsibility remains 
ours, editing too may be seen as a collaborative and interdisciplinary effort. 


1.4 The Chapters: From Individual Motivations 
to the Future 


As said, the process that has brought this book to life has been extremely collab- 
orative, both in the elaboration of its topic and concerning the single chapters. 


8 Introduction 


While moving from the brainstorming sessions to the first chapter ideas we, as 
editors, felt the need of writing a call for chapters capable of attracting authors 
also beyond the ones who participated in the brainstorming sessions, as well as to 
summarize the main points coming out of those sessions. The three perspectives 
mentioned at the outset — processual, comparative, and narrative — emerged out of 
this work. Together with the call for chapters, we needed to elaborate on a potential 
title for the book. We came to “Becoming a Platform in Europe’, for a series of rea- 
sons. First, the verb becoming connects to the processual perspective, conveying the 
meaning of an ongoing process of platformization both behind us and in front of us. 
Second, adding a platform brings the processual perspective together with the narra- 
tive perspective, since platforms as things are defined and described, and platforms 
as organizations —-companies or grassroots initiatives— tell stories about them- 
selves. Finally, the reference in Europe both delimits the geography under scrutiny 
and allows for the comparative perspective to emerge. 

In structuring the book, we have decided to start with the chapters including 
comparisons among countries or cases, to later present the chapters that dig deeper 
on specific processual or narrative aspects. In this way, we aim at providing the 
readers with some instruments to frame the specific aspects unders scrutiny in the 
light of a comparative dimension. Among those potential instruments, we begin 
with trying to understand the individual choices in participating in the collabora- 
tive economy. Majetic and Vega (Chapter 1), as well as Angelovska, Čeh Časni, 
and Lutz (Chapter 2), examine comparatively the influences on participation of 
a variety of factors, mainly distinguishing between economic, technological, and 
non-economic elements. The picture that those chapters offer is a multi-faceted 
one, providing a differentiated understanding of participation in the collaborative 
economy. 

Moving beyond the understanding of individual motivations, the chapter by 
Diogo, Sanna, Bernat, and Vaiciukynaité (Chapter 3) and the one of Rossitto, 
Lampinen, Light, Diogo, Bernat, and Travlou (Chapter 4) investigate the use of 
platforms at the local level. In the first case, the attention is on the use of one of the 
classical examples of the collaborative economy, the sharing of bikes and e-scooters 
for urban mobility, that provides meaningful insights on commonalities and dif- 
ferences among the provision of services and their uses in four European capitals, 
Budapest, Lisbon, Rome and Vilnius. Chapter 4, on the other hand, discusses “the 
platform paradox in community initiatives”, investigating why and how grassroots 
initiatives of solidarity in several countries end up relying on Facebook as an infras- 
tructure, although in many ways their values are in opposition to the social media 
giant. 

The analysis of the relation between platform design and political dimensions is 
the key contribution of the chapter by Cruciani and Lewkowicz (Chapter 5) and 
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the one of Goyens and Huybrechts (Chapter 6). Whereas the former allows under- 
standing how grassroots initiatives can be supported by ways of designing capable of 
motivating participation in voluntary, time-consuming activities, the latter focuses 
on how the collaborative economy itself can be read as a political phenomenon, 
changing local relations. Moving beyond the local level, Koka, Kruja and Hysa 
(Chapter 7) discuss how research on the use of collaborative economy platforms, 
specifically AirBnB in Albania, points to the need of policy interventions. On a 
specular side, through two situated case studies, Larner (Chapter 8) shows how it is 
possible to think not only of policy intervention but to imagine alternative business 
models that reflect solidarity and collaboration while trying to ensure economic and 
financial viability. Dumančić, Natinovi¢é Braje, and Aleksić (Chapter 9) remind us 
that thinking about the economy means to think about the way work is regulated 
at the legal level, with a focus on the differences in the worker-employer relation 
between traditional jobs and platform-mediated ones. 

All the chapters mentioned so far point to the complexity of understanding the 
collaborative economy —a condition which does not favour effective policymaking, 
especially if values-oriented and aimed at medium-to-long-term outcomes. Sanna 
and Michelini (Chapter 10) offer a supporting tool by focusing on the method- 
ologies to assess the impact of the collaborative economy, discussing also their pol- 
icy implications. The last two contributions presented in this book further move 
discussion towards the future. More specifically, Crombie, Kollegala, and Zehle 
(Chapter 11) question recent technological developments, proposing to imagine 
a new design stack, an ensemble of technologies that can support solidarity and 
cooperation, while Subaşı, Fedosov, and Bates (Chapter 12) report on an experi- 
ence of imagination of future cooperatives in the domain of the collaborative econ- 
omy, rethinking basics of contemporary economy like currency and data. These 
last chapters are crucial in the overall picture provided by this book, as they high- 
light one fundamental aspect of “Becoming a Platform in Europe”, the need to turn 
the understanding of the European social values into actionable processes flowing 
through policy, technology, and organizing. 
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Chapter 2 


Socio-environmental Determinants 
of Willingness to Participate 
in the Collaborative Economy 


By Filip Majetić and Rodrigo Perez-Vega 


This chapter explores the role of socio-environmental determinants in the willing- 
ness to participate in the collaborative economy (CE). The CE refers to remuner- 
ated and non-remunerated peer-to-peer sharing of underused resources via online 
(collaborative) platforms. Socio-environmental determinants represent a key dis- 
tinctive feature of the CE and yet the field of empirical studies is far from being 
saturated. The present study used a non-representative sample of 363 EU-based 
respondents. The set of explored variables included the respondents’ demographic 
characteristics and socio-environmental determinants of sociability, materialistic 
orientation, consumers’ need for uniqueness (NFU), and environmental concern. 
The main findings revealed women being more willing to participate in the CE as 
well as environmental concern and propensity to make unpopular choices (a dimen- 
sion of NFU) having a positive effect on the participation willingness. The pro- 
posed model accounted for 9% in variability of the willingness to participate in the 
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CE. This indicates that the socio-environmental determinants of participation in 
the CE are most likely (heavily) outweighed by the economic and/or technological 
ones. 


2.1 Introduction 


Considering the lack of consensus on the collaborative economy (CE) conceptual- 
ization (Dredge and Gyimóthy, 2015; Murillo et al., 2017), we begin with defining 
the research field. In this chapter, the CE refers to peer-to-peer sharing of underused 
resources via online (collaborative) platforms. It embraces sharing of, i.e. provid- 
ing/acquiring temporary access to, resources among acquaintances and strangers, 
as well as remunerated and non-remunerated forms of sharing (Frenken and Schor, 
2017; Benoit et al., 2017). Although peer-to-peer sharing itself has a long-standing 
tradition, the key novelty is that transactions are conducted through online plat- 
forms and that the scope of sharing is extended to strangers, who were made reach- 
able by the introduction of platforms themselves (Belk, 2014; Schor, 2014; Kathan 
et al., 2016). Since the collaboration is realized through the activity of sharing, and 
the shared resources are collaboratively consumed, the terms collaborative econ- 
omy, sharing economy, and collaborative consumption have commonly been used 
to label the same phenomenon (e.g., Frenken and Schor, 2017; Leoni and Parker, 
2019, Introduction, this volume). Since the European Union officially uses the 
“collaborative economy” term (European Commission, 2018), we opt for the same 
label. 

This type of service production and consumption has attracted increased atten- 
tion of businesses, politicians, researchers, customers, advocacy groups, and the 
media. The global CE scene has been rapidly growing (see European Commission, 
2018; Eurostat, 2019), traditional industries and everyday lives have been disrupted 
(e.g., Uber has influenced the flexibilization of the taxi industry and Airbnb has 
influenced the touristification of residential neighborhoods), countries have intro- 
duced new legal frameworks to regulate the CE, and researchers have investigated 
a wide range of topics, in particular the determinants of participation (e.g., Pri- 
eto et al., 2017), business models (e.g., Gyimóthy, 2017), and economic, socio- 
cultural, and environmental impacts of the CE (e.g., Zervas et al., 2017; Guo et al., 
2018; Jiang et al., 2018; Piscicelli et al., 2015, Sanna & Michelini, this volume). 
Additionally, and more importantly for our research rationale, the increased atten- 
tion has been based on a common understanding that the CE has the potential to 
foster, and is underpinned by the values of socializing, socialization, community 
building, sustainable consumption, and environmental protection (Botsman and 
Rogers, 2010; Binninger et al., 2015; Hamari et al., 2016). 
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In relation to this widespread understanding, empirical research has indeed iden- 
tified both economic and non-economic determinants of attitudes towards the CE, 
of the intention to participate, and of CE participation itself. Within the non- 
economic group, socio-environmental and technological determinants seem to be 
the most represented. For instance, Owyang et al. (2013) identified social (e.g., 
desire for community, drive for sustainability) and technological determinants of 
participation (e.g., the increase of social networking sites and mobile devices) in 
addition to economic ones (e.g., monetize excessive inventory). In a similar vein, 
‘Tussyadiah (2015) reported elements of economic, social, and technological deter- 
minants to drive participation. Lack of trust, lack of efficacy with regards to tech- 
nology, and lack of economic benefits could hinder the collaborative consumption 
while societal aspects of sustainability and community as well as economic benefits 
could favour it. Furthermore, Hamari eż al. (2016) reported that both economic 
and socio-environmental elements (e.g., sustainability, enjoyment) influence the 
attitudes and behavioral intentions towards engaging in the CE. Their findings sug- 
gest that economic determinants are more closely related to the intention to use, 
while the social determinants have a greater impact on the attitudes towards the CE 
(but not necessarily on the intentions to engage). In comparison to monetary and 
moral motives (sharing as an act of moral integrity), social-hedonistic motives had 
a larger impact on CE attitudes in Bucher eż al. (2016) study too. 

Unlike economic and technological determinants of CE participation that are 
inherent also to the entire body of digitally based mainstream economies repre- 
sented by Amazon, eBay, and HousingAnywhere (Kenney and Zysman, 2016), 
the socio-environmental, i.e. not-for-economic-profit, determinants are a key dis- 
tinctive feature of the CE.' In other words, in this context, socio-environmental 
determinants make the CE an alternative, prosocial and less money-driven busi- 
ness activity. 

However, the actual impact of socio-environmental determinants has not 
received significant research attention. Although the most comprehensive stud- 
ies on CE determinants such as Bucher et al. (2016) and Hawlitschek et al. 
(2016) explored elements from the not-for-economic-profit category, they did so 
in the context of attitudes (not participation) and did not include CE “distinctive- 
ness/alternativeness’. 


1. Placing the sign of equality between the socio-environmental and not-for-economic-profit determinants is 
in line with (Belk, 2014, p. 1597) definition of collaborative consumption/economy which embraces “peo- 
ple coordinating the acquisition and distribution of a resource for a fee or other compensation”. Apart from 
barter trading and time banking practices, the “other compensation” might also refer to non-economic com- 
pensation such as increased subjective well-being when socializing, protecting the environment or consuming 
sustainably (see e.g., Guillen-Royo, 2019). Of course, the latter does not imply that we socialize, protect the 
environment or consume sustainably solely for egoistic purposes. 
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Therefore, to address the research gap, this study will investigate the role of socio- 
environmental determinants in the willingness of EU-based population to participate 
in the collaborative economy. The study is based on primary quantitative data ana- 
lyzed using univariate and multivariate statistics. 

The relevance of the study emerges from its practical application too. Namely, 
better understanding the determinants of (current and potential) users’ willing- 
ness to use collaborative platforms can help their creators to improve the design, 
promotion, and on-going operation of the platforms. This might be particularly 
important in the context of socio-environmental determinants since they tend to 
be more complex and difficult to analyze than the economic ones. 

In what follows, to introduce the set of explored CE determinants and set up the 
hypotheses, we begin with presenting previous research findings on demographic 
characteristics and not-for-economic-profit motives relevant in the context of both 
CE participation and intention/willingness to participate. The literature review is 
followed by the methodology section and results of statistical analyses. The final 
section includes discussion and concluding observations. 


2.2 Literature Review 


2.2.1 Demographic Predictors 


The most frequently explored demographic predictors of CE use are gender/sex,” 
age, individual purchasing power (e.g., monthly net income, employment status) 
and education. An inconclusiveness of the overall results is partially attributed 
to different industries the studies are related to (Alonso-Almeida et al., 2020). 
For instance, Alonso-Almeida eż al. (2020) found gender as a significant predic- 
tor of the industry-unspecific CE participation — in favor of women. On the other 
hand, in the P2P accommodation and carsharing industries men were more prone 
to using collaborative platforms (Pesonen and Tussyadiah, 2017; Le Vine et al., 
2014). 

Furthermore, younger age groups were found more willing to engage in industry- 
unspecific CE (Owyang et al., 2014), P2P accommodation services (Pesonen and 
Tussyadiah, 2017) and carsharing (Le Vine et al., 2014). Morency et al. (2012) 
reported findings similar to Le Vine et al. (2014); people aged 35—44 were most 
likely to use carsharing services and people below the age of 35 were more likely to 


N 


We have decided to refer to gender/sex because previous literature is inconsistent in regard to this dimension, 
with some references looking at gender and some others at sex. It is outside the scope of the paper to engage 
in a substantive discussion on the use of gender or sex in quantitative studies, so we adopted a compromised 
solution, that we know carries with it limitations. We consider those limitations not particularly relevant for 
the overall goal of the chapter. 
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use them than people aged 45 and above. Using the rationale behind Tussyadiah 
(2015) and Stokes eż al. (2014) findings, in comparison with the group of youngest 
people (<34), it might be that people aged 35-44 were more likely to use the 
services due to their higher purchasing power. On the other hand, Prieto et al. 
(2017) found that having a job had no effect on carsharing usage. Additionally, the 
level of income had no effect in the case of industry-unspecific CE participation 
(Alonso-Almeida eż al., 2020) and participation in P2P accommodation services 
(Pesonen and Tussyadiah, 2017). 

Finally, Prieto eż al. (2017) found a positive correlation between level of edu- 
cation and the usage of car sharing services and Tussyadiah (2015) reported that 
users of collaborative consumption in travel were more educated than non-users. 
No effect of education level on the willingness to participate in the ridesharing 
activities was found in Boateng et al. (2019) study. 

Based on the above summarized findings, we hypothesize that gender/sex (H1a), 
age (H1b), and level of education (H1c) represent significant predictors of will- 
ingness to participate in the CE. In terms of directionality, women, younger peo- 
ple, and those who are more educated are expected to be more prone to CE 
participation. 


2.2.2 Socio-environmental Determinants 


Regarding the previous studies on socio-environmental determinants, the more 
individuals are willing to interact with other people, the higher their willingness to 
develop and maintain collaboration opportunities with others, including strangers 
(Wang etal., 2015; Fox, 1984). Therefore, the desire to increase and empower social 
connections has been theorized as an important determinant to engage in the CE 
(Botsman and Rogers, 2010; Rowe, 2017). (Tussyadiah, 2015, p. 10) found that 
social motivations to participate in the CE were indeed important (although of less 
relative importance than the economic/monetary ones) and related to a desire to 
“get to know, interact and connect with local communities in a more meaningful 
way’. In this context, it seems reasonable to assume that social motivation is related 
also to the desire for community building — in which communities get developed 
through the process of socialization (Gheitasy et al., 2014), which in turn increases 
the level of social capital (e.g. trust in strangers, reciprocal interactions, Putnam, 
2000). Furthermore, Bucher et al. (2016) reported a positive correlation between 
sociability and both moral and social-hedonistic motives to participate in the CE. 
Within this field of sociability, previous studies have emphasized the ability to gain 
reputation among the collaborators as an additional driver of participation, as well 
as the CE having the potential to boost online and offline socializing (Tussyadiah, 
2015; Hamari et al., 2016). Lack of trust in people, especially in strangers, was 
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commonly mentioned as the key “social” barrier to CE participation (Owyang et al., 
2013; Tussyadiah, 2015). 

Based on the presented findings, we hypothesize that sociability has a positive 
effect on willingness to participate in the CE (H2). 

Second, the CE seems to have intensified a long-standing research interest in 
the relationship between materialism and consumers’ willingness to share’ (see e.g., 
Richins and Dawson, 1992). Namely, a materialistic orientation places acquiring 
and possession of material objects very high within an individual’s hierarchy of 
values seeing them as an indicator of personal success and a source of happiness 
(Pilch and Gérnik-Durose, 2016; Richins, 2004). Hence, Lindblom et al. (2018) 
study on Finnish respondents revealed that materialistic orientation was negatively 
related to consumers’ attitudes towards the CE but positively related to intentions 
to get engaged in its activities. (Davidson et 4l., 2018, p. 364) also reported mate- 
rialistic orientation to be positively correlated with willingness to participate in 
the cases where users (not only consumers but also providers of services): (a) were 
searching for “transformative and hedonic experiences that will improve their self- 
image and wellbeing” (identified in the case of US respondents) and (b) where 
participation provides them with an “increased perceived utility” operationalized 
through flexibility, convenience, and availability (identified in the case of Indian 
respondents). Bucher eż al. (2016) found a significant effect of materialism on 
monetary motives to participate in the CE, but not on socio-hedonistic and moral 
ones. Alonso-Almeida eż al. (2020) study investigated the sharing economy within 
the model of new materialism, i.e. a “hybrid model in which property and the 
enjoyment of goods coexist with the enjoyment of experiences, which are becom- 
ing increasingly more important”, and reported that CE participation is positively 
associated with both new materialism consumer awareness and new materialism 
social awareness. Akbar et al. (2016) researched the effect of possessiveness and 
non-generosity (dimensions of the Belk (1982) operationalization of materialis- 
tic orientation) on sharing intention: the possessiveness dimension was found to 
have a negative effect, while non-generosity had no effect. In the “materialism” > 
“sharing intention” — “sharing participation” relationship, materialism (i.e. the 
significant dimension of possessiveness) had a “highly significant” indirect effect 
on the sharing participation. 

Based on the presented findings, we hypothesize that materialistic orientation 
has a positive effect on willingness to participate in the CE (H3). 

Furthermore, (Akbar eż al., 2016, p. 4219) argued that this three-party rela- 
tionship might be influenced by “certain consumer characteristics”, in particular 


3. Inthe context of this study, the “consumers” term refers to users of collaborative platforms i.e. both providers 
and consumers. 
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by consumers’ need for unique consumer products (e.g., customized products). 
Need for uniqueness (NFU) refers to an individual’s desire to be (perceived as) dif- 
ferent from others (Lynn and Harris, 1997) and is often communicated via material 
objects that consumers display (Tian, 2001). The concept consists of the following 
three dimensions (Tian, 2001, pp. 52-53, 55). First, Creative Choice Counter- 
conformity where consumers try to differentiate themselves “from most others” by 
making consumer choices “that are likely to be considered good choices by these 
others” (e.g., acquiring material objects to achieve a personal image that cannot 
be duplicated). Second, “Unpopular Choice Counterconformity” where the dif- 
ferentiation is made through consumer choices that “deviate from group norms” 
and might be socially disapproved (e.g., acquiring and wearing clothes that might 
offend other people). Third, “Avoidance of Similarity” i.e. “loss of interest in, or 
discontinued use of, possessions that become commonplace” (e.g. losing interest in 
brands once they become over-popular). Consumer research has studied the role of 
NFU consumption choices in the context of mainstream economy in depth (e.g., 
Latter et al., 2010) and across various socio-cultural settings — including collectivist 
societies (e.g., Zhu et al., 2015). However, in the context of CE, an alternative form 
of economy where users/individuals are predominantly considered to be prosumers 
(Botsman and Rogers, 2010), i.e. where NFU might have a simultaneous role in 
both production and consumption patterns, only a few papers have explored the 
topic. Hence, after taking the NFU moderator into the equation of “materialism” 
— “sharing intention” — “sharing participation”, (Akbar et al., 2016, pp. 4219- 
4221) revealed the following. First, “sharing intention decreases with high materi- 
alism particularly for those consumers with low desire for unique consumer prod- 
ucts”. Second, in comparison with the respondents who scored low on the NFU 
scale, those who scored high were “more likely to act (participate) according to 
their sharing intentions”. Third, “the indirect effect of materialism on the sharing 
participation that is mediated by intention formation was much stronger” among 
those who reported weak and moderate NFU. Apart from the moderating role, the 
direct effects of NFU have also been explored — mostly within the CE fashion area. 
For instance, Lang and Armstrong (2018) found that consumers’ NFU encourages 
intentions to swap items, probably as it would allow the consumer to display new 
unique objects, but there is a lesser inclination to rent products. In a similar vein, 
Becker-Leifhold and Iran (2018) and Matthews et al. (2019) posit that NFU, as 
part of hedonic motives, encourages users to engage in the fashion industry of CE. 
On the other hand, Hawlitschek ez al. (2016) evaluated 17 motives for industry- 
unspecific CE participation and labeled the NFU as one of the insignificant ones. 
Based on the presented findings, we hypothesize that consumers’ need for 
uniqueness has a positive effect on willingness to participate in the CE (H4). 
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Finally, from the very beginning of today’s collaborative economy, environmental 
protection and environmental long-term sustainability have been communicated as 
key elements (Botsman and Rogers, 2010; Pesonen and Tussyadiah, 2017). How- 
ever, comprehensive empirical findings on this aspect are still in an early stage and 
somewhat inconclusive (Ertz et al., 2018). For instance, Hamari et al. (2016) found 
a positive effect of perceived sustainability (sustainable consumption and ecological 
concerns) on CE attitudes but did not find a direct effect on behavioral intentions 
to get engaged. When CE attitudes were introduced as a mediator, only a small 
total effect of sustainability on behavioral intentions was reported. Therefore, the 
authors (2016, p. 2047) suggest that “sustainability might only be an important 
factor for those people for whom ecological consumption is important”. Further- 
more, Tussyadiah (2015) found that perceived sustainability (e.g., willingness to 
reduce the negative impacts of travel on the environment) does represent a driver 
of the CE, but the economic benefits were (again) a stronger motivator of partici- 
pation. This quantitative finding on environmental motives being less prominent 
than economic/monetary ones was supported also by Binninger et al. (2015) qual- 
itative study. On the other hand, contrary to the findings of Hamari et al. (2016) 
and Tussyadiah (2015), Pesonen and Tussyadiah (2017) found that “environmen- 
tal friendliness” (e.g., personal consumption being reduced due to environmental 
reasons) did not affect the usage of P2P accommodation services. 

Based on the presented findings, we hypothesize that environmental concern has 
a positive effect on willingness to participate in the CE (H5). 


2.3 Methodology 


2.3.1 Overview of the Procedure 


Since the topic of our study is an ICT enabled phenomenon, the data was collected 
among internet users through an on-line questionnaire administered by Prolific 
Academic Ltd. in July 2020 (see Palan and Schitter, 2018). The data analysis con- 
sisted of descriptive statistics, principal component analyses (PCA) to assess the 
instruments dimensionality, and hierarchical regression analysis to assess the pre- 
dictive potential of the model(s). The analyses were conducted using IBM SPSS 
Statistics 25. 


2.3.2 The Sample 


The initial convenience sample consisted of 395 European Union based respon- 
dents. The final sample of 363 respondents was reached after excluding those who 
did not pass the attention check and the outliers. The outlier status was checked 
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for all the variables using the Mahalanobis distance procedure with 45 degrees of 
freedom, i.e. critical Chi-square value of 80.08 at a = 0.001 (Leys et al., 2018). 

According to the Kolmogorov-Smirnov test, values of all the variables deviate 
from normal distribution (p < 0.001). However, “the shape of the distribution 
may not be severely non-normal” because all the variables’ absolute values of both 
skewness and kurtosis are within the acceptable range of <3.0 and <10.0, respec- 
tively (Kline, 2011, p. 77). 

The overrepresentation of the respondents aged 18-29 (77.1%) as well as Polish 
(27.5%) and Portuguese (24.5%) respondents emerges from the “first come, first 
served” approach in data collection which Prolific.co commonly uses in the case of 
convenient i.e. non-representative samples (see Table 2.1). 


Table 2.1. Basic demographic characteristics of the respondents. 


Variable Category Frequency % 
Sex‘ Female 127 35.0 
Male 233 64.2 
Missing data 3 0.8 
Age 18-29 280 77.1 
30-39 51 14.0 
40-49 20 5.5 
50-59 9 2.5 
60-69 2 0.6 
70+ 1 0.3 
Country of residence Austria 2 0.6 
Belgium 3 0.8 
Czech Republic 5 1.4 
Denmark 2 0.6 
Estonia 4 1.1 
Finland 3 0.8 
France 3 0.8 
Germany 2 0.6 
Greece 18 5.0 
Hungary 8 2.2 
(Continued) 


4. To simplify the data collection/analysis and avoid (over)simplifying the plurality of gender identities, the 
gender/sex-related questionnaire item explicitly referred to “sex”. The response options were “Female”, 
“Male”, and “Prefer not to say” (Missing data). 
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Table 2.1. Continued 
Variable Category Frequency % 
Ireland 2 0.6 
Italy 33 9.1 
Latvia 2 0.6 
Luxembourg 1 0.3 
Netherlands 1 0.3 
Norway 2 0.6 
Poland 100 275 
Portugal 89 24.5 
Slovenia 4 1.1 
Spain 31 8.5 
Sweden 5 1.4 
Switzerland 2 0.6 
United Kingdom 4l 11.3 
Area of residence Urban 242 66.7 
Semirural 91 25.1 
Rural 29 8.0 
Missing data 1 0.3 
Highest level of education Primary 8 22 
Secondary 133 36.6 
Post-secondary non-university 50 13.8 
Bachelor or equivalent 103 28.4 
Master or equivalent 68 18.7 
Doctorate or equivalent 1 0.3 
Employment status Student/Retired 158 43.5 
Employed 162 44.6 
Unemployed 43 11.8 


2.3.3 The Instruments 


The willingness to participate in the collaborative economy was explored through 4 


items (see Table 2.2) using an adapted version of the scale elaborated by Balderjahn 
et al. (2013). Sociability was measured with 5 items (Table 2.3) using Goldberg 
et al. (2006) scale. Materialistic orientation was assessed with 6 items (Table 2.4) 
using the short form of Material Values Scale (MVS) developed by Richins (2004). 
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Table 2.2. A single component solution for “Willingness to participate in the collabora- 
tive economy” obtained using PCA. 


Component 
Variables 1 
If you could afford to buy a product you need/want, to what extent 
would you be willing to: 
instead of buying, borrow it from strangers via online/collaborative 0.83 
platforms? 
instead of buying, renting it from strangers via online/collaborative 0.80 
platforms? 
If you owned a product you currently do not need, to what extent would 
you be willing to: 
temporarily share it with strangers via online/collaborative platforms? 0.77 
temporarily renting it to strangers via online/collaborative platforms? 0.80 
A 2.55 
Yovariance 63.83 


K-M-O = 0.695; Bartlett Chi = 547.405; df= 6; p = 0.000. 


Consumers’ need for uniqueness was measured with 8 items (Table 2.5) using an 
adapted version of the short form of Customers’ need for uniqueness scale devel- 
oped by Ruvio eż al. (2008). Environmental concern was measured with 6 items 
(Table 2.6) using Alzubaidi eż al. (2021) scale. The respondents were asked to indi- 
cate their opinion on 5-point Likert scales. Apart from the NFU scale, all other 
scales (adapted versions) have previously been used in similar contexts.” 

Regarding the instruments’ dimensionality assessment, in all the cases, we 
retained only the components with eigenvalue (4) of at least 1 and the items with 
factor loading of at least 0.5 (Hair et al., 2009). If more than one component was 
extracted (eigenvalue >1), to enhance the results’ interpretability, Varimax rotation 
with Kaiser normalization was employed. The scales’ reliability was assessed using 
Chronbach’s Alpha (a) with the least acceptable value set at 0.70 (Taber, 2018). 
The results of the principal component analysis are the following. 

In line with the Balderjahn eż al. (2013) approach, the analysis indicated that 
“willingness to participate in the collaborative economy” should be regarded as a 
unidimensional concept. The scale is of acceptable reliability (a = 0.811). 

In line with the Goldberg et al. (2006) approach, the analysis indicated that 
“sociability” should be regarded as a unidimensional concept. The scale is of accept- 


able reliability (a = 0.818). 


5. For instance, Davidson et al. (2018) and Lindblom et al. (2018) used the same Richins (2004) scale to 
explore the role of materialistic orientation in willingness to participate in the CE. 
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Table 2.3. A single component solution for 
“Sociability” obtained using PCA. 


Component 

Variables 1 

I enjoy bringing people together. 0.79 
I enjoy being part of a group. 0.81 
I love to chat. 0.77 
I love surprise parties. 0.66 
I am interested in people. 0.82 
A 2.99 
Yovariance 59.83 


K-M-O = 0.842; Bartlett Chi = 635.894; df = 10; 
p = 0.000. 


Table 2.4. A single component solution for “Materialistic orientation” 
obtained using PCA. 


Component 
Variables a oo 
I admire people who own expensive homes, cars, and clothes. 0.67 
The things I own say a lot about how well I’m doing in life. 0.58 
Buying things gives me a lot of pleasure. 0.72 
I like a lot of luxury in my life. 0.75 
My life would be better if I owned certain things I don’t have. 0.66 
Td be happier if I could afford to buy more things. 0.72 
A 2.83 
Yovariance 47.10 


K-M-O = 0.750; Bartlett Chi = 563.277; df= 15; p = 0.000. 


Unlike Richins’ study (2004), where “materialistic orientation” was reported to 
be a three-dimensional concept (dimensions of “success”, “-happiness”, and “cen- 
trality” in acquiring and possessing goods) as well as Dević et al. (2015) and Müller 
et als study (2013), where the scale was recognized as two-dimensional (“happi- 
ness” and “centrality”), our analysis indicated that it should be regarded as unidi- 
mensional. The scale is of acceptable reliability (a = 0.773). 

“Consumers need for uniqueness” was assessed with items representing the 
dimensions of “Creative choice counter conformity” and “Unpopular choice 
counter conformity” (Ruvio eż al., 2008). The “Avoidance of similarity” dimension 
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Table 2.5. Two component solution for “Consumers’ need for uniqueness” obtained 
using PCA. 


Component 
Variables 1 2 
I often combine possessions in such a way that I create a personal 0.63 
image that cannot be duplicated. 
I often try to find a more interesting version of run-of-the-mill 0.78 


products because I enjoy being original. 


I actively seek to develop my personal uniqueness by buying special 0.83 
products or brands. 


Having an eye for products that are interesting and unusual assists 0.84 

me in establishing a distinctive image. 

When it comes to the products I buy and the situations in which I 0.65 
use them, I have broken customs and rules. 

I have often violated the understood rules of my social group 0.89 
regarding what to buy or own. 

I have often gone against the understood rules of my social group 0.88 
regarding when and how certain products are properly used. 

I enjoy challenging the prevailing taste of people I know by buying 0.65 
something they would not seem to accept. 

A 2.66 2.55 


%variance 33.27 31.88 


K-M-O = 0.833; Bartlett Chi = 1169.920; df = 28; p = 0.000. 


was excluded because, unlike the counter conformity dimensions, it explores the 
achievement of uniqueness by mere avoiding to consume (over)conventional prod- 
ucts and/or services i.e. it does not imply engagement in alternative consumption 
solutions.° In line with the Ruvio eż al. (2008) approach, the analysis indicated 
that the concept should be regarded as two-dimensional (Varimax rotation con- 
verged in 3 iterations). Based on the extracted components (and following the same 
authors’ labeling), the first component is labeled “Creative choices” and the second 
is labeled “Unpopular choices”. Both scales are of acceptable reliability: a = 0.813 
and a = 0.816, respectively. 


6.  (Ruvio et al., 2008, p. 53) operationalized “Avoidance of similarity” through four items: (1) when a product 
I own becomes popular among the general population, I begin to use it less; (2) I often try to avoid products 
or brands that I know are bought by the general population; (3) as a rule, I dislike products or brands that 
are customarily bought by everyone; (4) the more commonplace a product or brand is among the general 
population, the less interested I am in buying it. 
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Table 2.6. A single component solution for “Environmental concern” obtained using 
PCA. 


Component 
Variables a ae 
I am concerned about the condition of the environment. 0.83 
Humans are ruining the environment. 0.72 
I would give up some economic goods for a cleaner environment. 0.71 
The condition of the natural environment is getting worse every year. 0.67 
I am concerned about natural resource shortage in the future. 0.74 
We all need to change our behavior to protect the natural environment. 0.78 
A 3.33 
Yovariance 55.48 


K-M-O = 0.852; Bartlett Chi = 765.241; df = 15; p = 0.000. 


In line with the Alzubaidi eż al. (2021) approach, the analysis indicated 
that “environmental concern” should be regarded as a unidimensional concept. 
The scale is of acceptable reliability (a = 0.833). 

Based on the PCA, factor scores for each of the extracted components were cal- 
culated (Regression method) and these new variables were used in the regression 
analysis. 


2.4 Results 


The hierarchical regression analysis consisted of five blocks/models. The demo- 
graphic characteristics of sex, age, area of residence, highest level of education, and 
employment status were used in the first block. Regardless of the fact the “Area of 
residence” variable (Urban/Semi-rural/Rural) was not commonly included in the 
previous topic-related studies (see e.g., Prieto et al., 2017) and, consequently, was 
not represented in the hypotheses, it was added to the analysis to better depict the 
sample heterogeneity. The subsequent regression analysis blocks introduced socio- 
environmental determinants of “sociability”, “materialistic orientation”, “creative 
choices” and “unpopular choices” (representing the social determinants), and “envi- 
ronmental concern” (representing the environmental dimension). 

All the assumptions of linear regression have been met: normality of the resid- 
uals, homoscedasticity, linearity (the normal P-P Plot of standardized residuals 
showed the points placed either on or close to the line, while the Scatterplot of 
standardized residuals showed a rectangular scatter of points densely populated in 
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Table 2.7. Hierarchical regression analysis of demographic characteristics, “Sociability”, 
“Materialistic orientation”, “Creative choices”, “Unpopular choices”, and “Environmental 
concern” on “Willingness to participate in the collaborative economy”. 


Model 

Variables 1 2 3 4 5 
Sex (Reference: Female) —0.24** —0.23** —0.23**  —0.25** —0.22** 
Age —0.09 —0.09 —0.09 —0.09 —0.09 
Area of residence 0.01 0.02 0.02 0.03 0.04 
Level of education 0.04 0.03 0.03 0.02 0.01 
Employment status 0.05 0.05 0.06 0.05 0.06 
Sociability 0.07 0.08 0.08 0.04 
Materialistic orientation —0.06 —0.06 —0.06 
Creative choices —0.01 —0.01 
Unpopular choices 0.15** 0.15** 
Environmental concern 0.15** 
R 0.25 0.26 0.26 0.30 0.33 
R2 0.06 0.07 0.07 0.09 0.11 
AR? 0.06** 0.01 0.00 0.02* 0.02** 
Regi 0.05 0.05 0.05 0.07 0.09 


Note. N = 363. Model 1 — F(5, 353) = 4.551**; Model 2 — F(6, 352) = 4.127**; Model 3 — F(7, 
351) = 3.720**; Model 4 — F(9, 349) = 3.858**; Model 5 — F(10, 348) = 4.328**. 
*p < 0.05, **p < 0.01. 


the central part), multicollinearity (Tolerance values = >0.8, VIF values = <1.3) 
and autocorrelation (Durbin-Watson value = 1.781). 

In terms of interpreting Table 2.7, the respondents’ demographic characteris- 
tics explained 5% of the variance in willingness to participate in the collabora- 
tive economy (R2 Adj. = 0.05). Sex was the only significant predictor in Model 
1 (6 = —0.24**) indicating that women expressed more willingness to engage in 
this type of economy (women were assigned the code 0). This finding is in line 
with Alonso-Almeida et al. (2020) conclusions and supports the gender/sex-related 
hypothesis (H 1a). 

In Model 2, “sociability” was introduced but, contrary to Tussyadiah (2015), it 
was not a significant contributor. The explained share of the phenomenon’s variance 
remained the same which made the sociability hypothesis unsupported (H2). 

In Model 3, in line with the Lindblom eż al. (2018) findings and as it was the 
case with “sociability”, introducing “materialistic orientation” did not increase the 
explained share of variance in the outcome. This finding means that our hypothesis 
relating to materialism orientation (H3) is rejected. 
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Model 4 included both “creative” and “unpopular choices” and this inclusion, 
controlling for the previously entered variables, accounted for an additional 2% 
(AR2 = 0.02*) in the outcome’s variability. Unlike “creative choices”, “unpop- 
ular choices” did significantly contribute to the phenomenon’s explanation ($ = 
0.15**), indicating that those who were more prone to making “unpopular choices” 
were more willing to engage in the CE. This finding is in line with Becker-Leifhold 
and Iran (2018) and Matthews et al. (2019) conclusions and has partially supported 
the consumers’ need for uniqueness hypothesis (H4). 

By introducing “environmental concern” (Model 5), controlling for the previ- 
ously entered variables, an additional 2% (AR2 = 0.02**) was accounted for in 
the outcome’s variability, supporting the environmental concern hypothesis (H5). 
In line with Hamari et al. (2016) and Tussyadiah (2015) study, this determinant 
(B = 0.15**) indicated environmental concern being positively related to the will- 
ingness to take part in the CE. The entire model explained 9% of variance in the 
outcome variable (R2 Adj. = 0.09). 

Regarding the final Model, the effect size can be labeled as small — Cohen’s f2 = 
0.12 — where 0.02 indicates small and 0.15 medium effect size (Cohen, 1988). 
While sex had the greatest contribution (8 = —0.22**), “environmental concern” 
and willingness to make “unpopular choices” made roughly the same contribution 
to the explanation of willingness to participate in the CE (8 = 0.15**). 


2.5 Discussion and Conclusion 


The factors that emerged as influencing willingness to participate in the collab- 
orative economy are sex, the need to engage in unpopular choices, and environ- 
mental concerns. From these three factors, engaging in unpopular choices, as part 
of consumers’ need for uniqueness, emerges as a novel driver of the CE. Previous 
literature has found that need for uniqueness is an important determinant of the 
CE, although it has been mainly associated with the dimensions of making creative 
consumer choices and avoiding similarity (Lang and Armstrong, 2018; Matthews 
et al., 2019). However, our study showed that the dimension of creative choices 
might play a less significant role than previously thought, and instead consumers 
proneness to make unpopular choices might be a greater factor behind the willingness 
to participate. This can be explained due to unpopular choices becoming a man- 
ifestation of self-expression and identity (Sengupta and Sreejesh, 2017). From a 
managerial perspective, the determinant of “unpopular choices” suggests that CE 
organizations that are looking to increase participation from users might consider 
not only creating novel service encounters, but also delivering experiences that fall 
within the long tail of service encounters (Anderson, 2007) — as users might be 
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looking for unpopular choices. Additionally, in the same context, adding social 
influence cues to the website to determine popularity, might not only be helpful to 
determine the most popular choices (Perez-Vega et al., 2016), but also to identify 
those that are less seen/popular. 

Furthermore, although the main aim of this study was not to explain the highest 
possible share of variability in willingness to participate in the CE, the final model, 
including the demographic characteristics and socio-environmental determinants, 
explained only 9% of the outcome’s variability. Moreover, 5% (out of 9%) was 
explained by the demographic characteristics. The implications and key potential 
explanations of this finding are discussed below. 

First, it might be that some other instruments for assessing the selected socio- 
environmental concepts would be more useful in depicting the reality — if it dif- 
fers from the reality we have depicted. For instance, it might be that the mate- 
rialistic orientation scale should be focused on the dimensions of possessiveness 
and non-generosity (Belk, 1982) instead of the happiness/centrality in acquiring 
and possessing goods. On the other hand, materialistic orientation might not even 
be an appropriate concept for elucidating the role of (attitudes towards) material 
possessions in the CE. In comparison with the materialism vs. anti-materialism, 
a more appropriate dichotomy might be favouring ownership vs. favouring access 
over ownership (Bardhi and Eckhardt, 2012). Namely, the CE relies on exchange 
of various material objects and on people who favour access over ownership, not on 
anti-materialists who voluntarily restrain themselves from these material objects. 
In any case, both the explored concepts and employed scales were selected based on 
previous research findings. 

Second, the final result might be influenced by the research decision to employ 
the CE conceptualization more restrictively than it is usually the case — in line with, 
for example, Davidson eż al. (2018) but not fully in line with, for example, Owyang 
et al. (2013) or Hamari et al. (2016).’ As an illustration, sociability (assessed by the 
same scale we used) might turn out to be a significant contributor if the collabo- 
rative economy is vaguely conceptualized i.e. if blurry lines are set between it and 
its main surrounding concepts — for instance, on-demand (e.g., Uber), rental (e.g., 
Zipcar), and second-hand economy (e.g., Ebay) (see Frenken and Schor, 2017). 
In other words, in the context of sociability triggering CE participation, there might 
be a difference between, on one hand, renting cars from rental companies using 
online platforms and, on the other hand, sharing with strangers your own tem- 
porarily underused car, clothes, or house. Going one step further, based on this line 


7. For instance, both studies include acquiring/providing permanent access to the shared resources i.e. change 
of ownership. The present study, as it was emphasized in the introduction, embraces solely the temporary 
access. 
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of reasoning, it also seems fair to question the “real” size of the CE — once CE actors 
get distinguished from actors of on-demand, rental, and second-hand economy. 

Third, the outcome variable embraces willingness to both share your own and 
borrow/rent other peoples’ resources and, based on the PCA results, it was explored 
as a unidimensional concept. Different findings might have been revealed if the 
willingness to produce and consume had been treated as separate outcome variables. 
For instance, in comparison with consumption, a higher score on the materialistic 
orientation scale might have a (significant) negative effect on willingness to produce 
i.e. share your own resources with strangers. 

Finally, in spite of all the above-mentioned methodological considerations, the 
need to explore certain aspects of the topic more thoroughly (e.g., providers vs. 
receivers), and the fact the study was done using a non-representative sample, 
it seems safe to assume that the economic and/or technological determinants of 
willingness to participate in the CE most likely (heavily) outweigh the socio- 
environmental ones. In other words, our findings support Tussyadiah (2015), Bin- 
ninger et al. (2015), and Hamari et al. (2016) findings who took into account 
both economic/monetary and socio-environmental determinants and reported the 
intentions and motives to participate in the CE to be related primarily to the eco- 
nomic i.e. non-socio-environmental reasons. From this point of view, the overall 
extensive discussion on a wide range of influential not-for-economic-profit moti- 
vations to participate — from Botsman and Rogers (2010) book onwards — seems 
to be nurtured primarily for marketing purposes i.e. showing that the collabora- 
tive economy is beyond mainstream solely monetary profit-driven digitally based 
economies. 
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Chapter 3 


The Influence of Demographics, Attitudinal 
and Behavioural Characteristics on Motives 
to Participate in the Sharing Economy 
and Expected Benefits of Participation 


By Julijana Angelovska, Anita Ceh Casni and Christoph Lutz 


The sharing economy is a relevant economic phenomenon of recent times 
and important for sustainable economic growth. This chapter considers the 
motivational factors that drive and hinder participation in the sharing economy. 
It investigates the impact of both economic or non-economic drivers and what 
role demographics, attitudinal and behavioural characteristics play as antecedents 
of those drivers. We rely on rich data from a 12-country survey to conduct our 
analysis, and we distinguish between three categories of respondents: providers, 
consumers and aware non-users. Trust, innovativeness and materialism are con- 
sidered as important attitudinal antecedents, while volunteering is used as the 
key behavioural antecedent. We find that economic motives outperform non- 
economic motives overall. However, compared with providers and aware non-users, 
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consumers are more strongly driven by economic motives, especially those who are 
more educated and trusting. Additionally, younger, more educated, more innova- 
tive, materialistic and volunteering respondents are driven more than others by 
non-economic motives. Finally, providers with lower household income, who are 
more educated and innovative are more likely to be driven by economic motives, 
while providers that have more trust in people and volunteer more frequently are 
more likely to be driven by non-economic motives. Overall, the chapter contributes 
to a more differentiated understanding of participation in the sharing economy in 
terms of motives and their antecedents. We discuss theoretical and practical impli- 
cations of the findings. 


3.1 Introduction 


As discussed in the introduction to this volume (Introduction, this volume), the 
sharing economy is a broad concept that lacks a commonly accepted definition. It is 
sometimes referred to as collaborative consumption (Botsman and Rogers, 2011), 
access-based consumption (Bardhi and Eckhardt, 2012), or commercial sharing sys- 
tems (Lamberton and Rose, 2012). The sharing economy has the potential to create 
substantial value, by promoting economic growth, technological innovation, envi- 
ronmental sustainability, and social inclusion; factors central to the United Nations 
Sustainable Development Goals (SDGs; Boar et al., 2020). In this context, the shar- 
ing economy is of particular interest, because, in contrast to many other sustainable 
innovations, certain sharing economy sectors are scaling up rapidly. 

This study aims to provide a comprehensive understanding of the motives for 
participation in the sharing economy. Synthesising previous studies, and in line 
with a holistic approach to the topic, both economic and non-economic motives are 
considered. Particularly, we understand non-economic motives broadly to include 
hedonic (fun), social (social interaction/meeting people) and social responsibility 
aspects. The chapter does not only investigate the key motivational factors for shar- 
ing economy participation in Europe but also the relative importance of demo- 
graphics and selected attitudinal and behavioural characteristics in shaping motives. 
The analysis draws on data from a large survey conducted in 12 European countries 
on the state of the sharing economy (Andreotti et al., 2017). Using univariate and 
multivariate statistical methods, we investigate the role of demographics, three rel- 
evant attitudinal constructs (trust, innovativeness, materialism) and one important 
behavioural correlate (volunteering). We study their influence on both economic 
and non-economic motivational factors among providers, consumers and aware 
non-users. The analysis reveals distinct differences between these three groups. 
Consumers tend to be driven mostly by economic motives, and this is particularly 
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the case for consumers with high levels of trust and innovativeness. Providers, by 
contrast, are also motivated by non-economic factors. Trust and volunteering are 
identified as antecedents of non-economic factors. The findings allow for a holistic 
understanding of how social characteristics shape motives for participation in the 
sharing economy. 

Studying antecedents of motives is important because it deepens our understand- 
ing of the dynamics of participation and how motives might themselves be socially 
differentiated based on power relations (Eichhorn eż al., 2020). Thus, our study 
contributes to sociological and psychological literature on the sharing economy. 

The rest of the chapter is structured as follows. Section 2 reviews the literature on 
sharing economy motives and develops hypotheses about the relative importance of 
these motives under various circumstances. Section 3 discusses the data collection 
and analytical strategy. Section 4 presents the results. Section 5 concludes by dis- 
cussing limitations of the study as well as implications for research on the sharing 
economy. 


3.2 Literature Review 


3.2.1 The Sharing Economy in Context 


Regardless of the term used, the mutual focus when it comes to the sharing econ- 
omy is on collaborative use of slack and poorly utilized assets and services, and 
how they can be used more efficiently (Stephany, 2015). In the sharing economy, 
ordinary people act as providers and offer services to consumers that used to be 
offered only by professional sellers (Narasimhan et a/., 2018; Sundararajan, 2016). 
Thus, the sharing economy is an economic system with emphasis on peer-to-peer 
exchange and sharing of slack and unutilized assets or services for free or for a fee. 
In this contribution, we follow Gerwe and Silva’s (2020) definition of the sharing 
economy as ‘a socioeconomic system that allows peers to grant temporary access to their 
underutilized physical and human assets through online platforms” (p. 71). 

(Belk, 2007, p. 126), in a frequently recalled definition, describes sharing as 
the “act and process of distributing what is ours to others for their use and/or the 
act or process of receiving or taking something from others for our use.” Subse- 
quent literature has differentiated the sharing of tangible or physical goods, such as 
cars, bicycles and apartments, and intangible goods, such as knowledge, emotions 
and ideas (Belk, 2010; Bucher et al., 2016; Botsman and Rogers, 2010; Gan- 
sky, 2010; John, 2013). Sharing resources, whether they are tangible or intangi- 
ble, is not a new phenomenon (Kemp and Olson, 2015), but rather something 
humankind has always been doing. The sharing economy in its present form is 
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thus a technological transformation of an old phenomenon. More specifically, it 
is the result of a transformation of long existing concepts, such as flea markets, 
ride-sharing agencies, and neighbourly help, by information and communication 
technologies. [CT-enabled sharing allows strangers to share cars, homes, food, and 
tools with unknown individuals through online platforms, while previously sharing 
was mostly happening between known people. In this context, Belk (20 14a) distin- 
guishes ‘sharing-in’ and ‘sharing-out’. Sharing within the family or between friends 
can be defined as ‘sharing-in’. By contrast, when sharing involves strangers, it can be 
described as ‘sharing-out’. The two types differ substantially in the degree of inti- 
macy in the sharing process (Narasimhan et 4l., 2018). Furthermore, ICT-enabled 
sharing economy is characterized by online platforms, hence two-way transac- 
tions turn into three-way transactions, where the platform acts as an intermediary 
between providers and consumers. Despite many benefits, which will be discussed 
in more depth below, sharing is tied to material and personal risks as it exposes one’s 
possessions to the hazards of loss, damage and decreased utility (Bucher et al., 2018; 
Lutz et al., 2018). Sharing economy platforms attempt to address these risks lever- 
aging ratings and reputation mechanisms (Frenken and Schor, 2017; Newlands 
et al., 2019). 


3.2.2 Motives for Sharing Economy Participation: Economic 
vs. Non-Economic 


Considering its scale and growth, it is important to study the motives of partici- 
pation in the sharing economy. The literature differentiates a plurality of motives, 
which depend on the kind of platform used for the exchange and on whether the 
exchange involves monetary compensation or not (Edbring et al., 2016). Therefore, 
both non-economic and economic motives have been identified. Cost-savings and 
convenience (i.e., efficient access to goods and services) are classified as economic 
(Heo, 2016; Tussyadiah and Pesonen, 2016). The need for social interaction, the 
intrinsic and hedonic enjoyment of sharing, and intentions to help others and/or 
protect the environment are classified as non-economic. We will discuss economic 
and non-economic motives in turn. 

Regarding economic motives, a major benefit for consumers in the sharing 
economy is the access to broader options and lower prices (Sundararajan, 2016). 
This is corroborated by substantive empirical research. A Eurobarometer study 
(2016) found that the benefits of sharing are largely monetary or related to con- 
venience, and a Deloitte study (2015) on the sharing economy in Switzerland 
found that 65% of respondents considered lower costs as a key benefit of the 
sharing economy. Bécker and Meelen (2017) found that economic motives were 
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particularly important for low-income users. Bardhi and Eckhardt (2012) showed 
how self-interest and utilitarianism (i.e., reducing expenses and increasing conve- 
nience) are frequent motives for access-based car sharing and that these motives 
were found to be more important than considerations about collective utility. Lam- 
berton and Rose (2012) identified cost and utility factors, the perceived risk of 
product scarcity, and familiarity with sharing as key drivers. The studies by Bel- 
lotti et al. (2015), Möhlmann (2015), and Hawlitschek et al. (2018) also identify 
economic motives as the key drivers of sharing economy participation. 

However, Botsman and Rogers (2011) argue that collaborative consumption is 
driven by motives that extend beyond economic considerations. Gansky (2010) 
suggests changing consumer attitudes towards consumption as a motivational fac- 
tor that drives the sharing economy, as consumers are willing to try out new brands 
(Gansky, 2010) and are more open to new ways of accessing what they need (Bots- 
man and Rogers, 2011; Bardhi and Eckhardt, 2012). Additionally, consumers are 
increasingly aware of the pressure that (over)consumption can pose to the environ- 
ment. The idea of sharing excess capacity to reduce environmental concerns, the 
renewed belief in the importance of community, and cost-consciousness move con- 
sumers towards the practice of sharing, openness and collaboration (Gansky, 2010; 
Walsh, 2011). Botsman and Rogers (2011) suggest that social motives impact shar- 
ing economy participation as well. Sharing one’s possessions with others is generally 
considered an inherently pro-social or even non-economic act, marked by feelings 
of solidarity and bonding (Belk, 2010; Benkler, 2004). Numerous studies refer in 
some ways to an alleged underlying anthropological or neuroscientific tendency for 
sharing (e.g., Schmidt and Sommerville, 2011; Tomasello and Warneken, 2008), 
showing the sharing economy’s benefits for community building, social participa- 
tion, and the creation of social capital (Belk, 2007, 2010; Botsman and Rogers, 
2010; Hamari et al., 2016). A study by Möhlmann (2015), for instance, on Ger- 
man users of Airbnb and the business-to-consumer service Car2Go, found that 
community belonging was a key driver for repeated use. In the context of accom- 
modation sharing, [ussyadiah (2015) suggests that people engage in these activities 
because they want to interact with their local hosts. Benkler (2004) also stressed the 
importance of non-monetary factors such as social reputation, cooperation, and 
satisfaction. Applying qualitative research methods, Albinsson and Perera (2012) 
investigated drivers for participation in the sharing economy and identified a sense 
of community as both a driver and an outcome of participation. Furthermore, a 
variety of ideological and practical reasons was identified. 

Previous research has also shown that motives to participate in the sharing 
economy can depend on the type of platform used and whether the exchange is 
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commercial or non-commerical (Bucher eż al., 2016; Edbring et al., 2016; Hawl- 
itschek et al., 2018). According to Edbring et al. (2016), non-profit platforms par- 
ticipants are driven by factors such as the desire to belong to a community, the 
need for reciprocity, and political and environmental ideals. Instead, in for-profit 
platforms, economic and convenience-related reasons together with the search for 
novelty and the desire for variation prevail over motives related to reciprocity and 
sustainability. 

Taken together, the findings suggest the co-presence of economic and non- 
economic motives as drivers of participation in the sharing economy (Bellotti et al., 
2015; Shih eż al., 2015). The importance of each depends on the context (e.g., type 
of platform) and the characteristics of the participants (Davidson et al., 2018). 
However, most previous research focuses on either consumers or providers but 
does not systematically contrast these groups. Moreover, aware non-users and their 
expected benefits are neglected in previous research. In the next sub-section, we will 
thus make the case that motives of consumers, providers and expected benefits of 
non-users should be differentiated. We will also introduce a rationale for studying 
the antecedents of motives. 


3.2.3 Differentiating Providers, Consumers and Non-Users 


Little research has differentiated user roles and compared providers and consumers 
as distinct groups. As an exception, Bellotti eż al. (2015), through interviewing both 
users/consumers and providers of 46 different sharing economy systems, identified 
eight distinct motives for the use of sharing economy services: value/morality, social 
influence, status/power, empathy/altruism, social connection, intrinsic/autotelic 
reasons, safety, and instrumental motives. In their interviews of both consumers 
and providers, they found that while providers tend to stress idealistic motives, 
consumers are strongly driven by value and instrumental motives. 

On the provider side, a frequently heard argument by sharing economy advo- 
cates is its expansion of micro-entrepreneurship opportunities. Sharing platforms 
can create new sources of employment and enable previously un-tapped sources of 
income (Ikkala and Lampinen, 2015; Lampinen and Cheshire, 2016). The rela- 
tively low entry-barrier is particularly beneficial for marginalized populations who 
may be traditionally excluded, such as those with criminal records or low educa- 
tion. Smith (2016), based ona representative survey in the United States, found that 
80% of respondents identified job opportunities as a major benefit of ride-hailing 
services, whereas 85% of respondents considered a major benefit of home-sharing 
services to be a convenient source of income. 

However, the public debate has been increasingly critical towards the greater 
proliferation of sharing platforms, with their legitimacy and practices frequently 
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called into question (Newlands and Lutz, 2020). While the sharing economy has 
shown to open up new opportunities to make money, earnings on platforms are 
subject to significant diversity. In smaller scale initiatives, for instance, Fuster Morell 
et al. (2016) report that earnings are low and, in some cases, not even enough to 
cover basic needs. Critics have also argued that sharing services will undermine 
traditional employment relationships, leading to greater income inequality, poorer 
working conditions, labour uncertainty, and a tilt of power in favour of platforms 
in the creation of a ‘new precariat (Murillo eż al., 2017; Slee, 2013). 

Economic motivation can be seen in people with lower involvement and com- 
mitment tied to their participation. This argument is supported by Shih eż al. 
(2015) in the context of the less commercially-oriented sharing economy area of 
time-banking. The authors found that highly active time-bank users were more 
idealistic and participated because they believed in “equal time, equal value”, 
whereas less active time bank users, who were mostly regular members, more fre- 
quently utilized time-banking in order to fulfil instrumental needs. Even in more 
commercially-oriented areas, such as peer-to-peer accommodation, the same pat- 
tern might hold. Dann eż al. (2019), in a systematic overview of research on Airbnb, 
identified motives as a key theme. Out of 118 articles analysed in total (including 
topics other than motives), 31 look at motives from the guest (consumer) perspec- 
tive and 16 from the host (provider) perspective. Among guests, “cost savings still 
remain the dominant motive” (p. 450) but for hosts, the motives seem to be some- 
what more diverse, even though financial benefits play a key role. Extrapolating 
from these last elements, we question if consumers are exhibiting higher levels of 
economic motives compared to providers and providers to have higher levels of 
non-economic motives. 

Beyond users, in the form of providers and consumers, non-users are also 
considered in studies on the sharing economy, even though rarely. However, an 
identification of their expected benefits should complement the analysis. Non-users 
constitute the largest group, as only a minority of the population uses sharing econ- 
omy services. While the sharing economy has seen widespread growth and spans all 
socio-demographic categories in the European context, only 17% have used such 
services at least once (Eurobarometer, 2016). Thus, more than 80% are non-users. 
However, the majority (52% of the total population) of all EU citizens were aware 
of the services offered by the sharing economy, thus making aware non-users a 
key category. In our data, aware non-users and non-aware non-users are differen- 
tiated but we only include aware non-users in the analysis. Importantly, the term 
“motives” might not be appropriate for aware non-users since they have not expe- 
rienced participation first-hand and could thus not give a substantiated account of 
motive-related questions. Therefore, we use the term expected benefits, rather than 
motives, when talking about aware non-users in the following. 
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While substantial research has looked into the question how motives affect shar- 
ing economy participation, less is known about the factors that affect participation 
motives themselves. In the next section, we present the research design and discuss 
our rationale for including demographics, three attitudinal antecedents — namely, 
trust, technological innovativeness, materialism, and a behavioural correlate, i.e. 
volunteering. 


3.3 Methods: Data, Measures and Research Approach 


3.5.1 Data 


The analysis draws on a large survey conducted in 12 European countries on the 
state of the sharing economy (Andreotti et al., 2017; Newlands et al., 2018). A con- 
sortium of international researchers based in Norway, Germany, The Netherlands, 
Italy, Denmark, and Switzerland conducted the survey in summer 2017. The cross- 
national questionnaire was constructed to explore the prevalence, antecedents, and 
outcomes of participation, privacy, and power in the European sharing economy, 
and involved 6111 individuals across 12 countries (Denmark, France, Germany, 
Ireland, Italy, the Netherlands, Norway, Poland, Portugal, Spain, Switzerland, and 
the United Kingdom). This selection includes countries with both a higher and 
lower average income, as well as countries with a varied uptake of sharing economy 
services. The respondents were divided into users, who were further categorized into 
providers and consumers, and non-users, who were further categorized into aware 
and non-aware non-users. The research in this chapter is focused on the respon- 
dents who are either users (n = 1699) or aware non-users (n = 3983). Among 
the users, there were 1143 consumers and 556 providers. 


3.5.2 Measures 


The analysis considers demographics, three relevant attitudinal antecedents and one 
behavioural correlate as predictors of participation in the sharing economy. 

We used the following demographics as independent control variables: age in 
years, grouped in five categories, gender, education based on the ISCED categories, 
and yearly gross household income in four categories (quartiles). These variables 
were selected because they represent the most common demographic indicators 
used in survey research on the sharing economy. For household income, originally 
between 13 and 17 relatively narrow categories in the respective local currencies in 
the survey were used, subsequently grouping the respondents based on the distri- 
bution and their distance from the mean in standard deviations for each country. 
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Trust, innovativeness and materialism were included as relevant attitudinal 
antecedents and volunteering as a behavioural one. Trust has been shown to be a 
key construct in the sharing economy (Ter Huurne et al., 2017) and was measured 
based on the general disposition to trust, using the scale of McKnight et al. (2002). 
We expect trust to have a positive effect on motives or expected benefits, as it serves 
as a pre-condition for even being willing to participate in the sharing economy 
and develop motives. For technology innovativeness, which could indicate a higher 
propensity to try out sharing services, the scale by Agarwal and Prasad (1998) was 
adopted. Technology innovativeness should equally increase motives or expected 
benefits. As a key aspect of the sharing economy is platform mediation, those who 
exhibit higher levels of technological innovativeness should show stronger motives 
or expected benefits from participation. To measure materialism and volunteering, 
both attributes shown as important in the context of the sharing economy (Akbar 
et al., 2016; Davidson et al., 2018; Kornberger et al., 2018; Lutz et al., 2018), the 
scales from Bucher et al. (2016) were used. Materialism is particularly important 
for commercial sharing services and economic motives/expected benefits (Davidson 
etal., 2018), while volunteering should play a key role for non-commercial sharing 
services and non-economic motives/benefits (Bucher et al, 2016). Table 3.1 dis- 
plays the individual items and measurement. All scales showed high loadings and 
good measurement properties (Cronbach's a between 0.74 and 0.90). The descrip- 
tive statistics (means, standard deviations) of the items are presented in Table 3.1. 

The questionnaire used four items to assess motives or expected benefits of shar- 
ing economy participation: financial, meeting people/social interaction, fun, and 
social responsibility (Bellotti et al., 2015; Bucher et al., 2016; Möhlmann, 2015). 
Provider and consumers were asked about their motives for participation and non- 
participants about which benefits they would expect from using sharing services. 
The question prompt for providers and consumers was: “How much did the fol- 
lowing considerations affect your decision to use the sharing platform?” The question 
prompt for aware non-users was: “Ifyou decided to use an online sharing platform, 
to what extent would you expect the following benefits?” Respondents answered for 
each of the four items on a scale from 1 to 5 with 1-not at all, 2-to a small extent, 
3-to a moderate extent, 4-to a large extent, 5-very much. For each item, some addi- 
tional explanation was available in brackets: “Financial benefit (e.g., for additional 
income)”, “Meeting people (e.g., to find company, to feel part of a community)”, 
“Fun (e.g., adventure, distraction, entertainment)”, “Social responsibility (e.g., con- 
tribution to healthy environment, helping others)”. While the literature has stressed 
environmental aspects of sharing economy participation, the questionnaire unfor- 
tunately did not include a dedicated and separate item on environmental motives or 
expected benefits. Social responsibility carries a moral dimension and environmen- 
tal considerations are mentioned in brackets for this item but overall, this item is 
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Table 3.1. Descriptive statistics of constructs and items. 


Factor/Cronbach’s a Variables Mean St. Dev. Factor Loadings 
1. Innovativeness/0.90 Look for ways to 3.24 1.14 0.908 
experiment 
The first to try out 2.90 1.21 0.866 
Like to experiment 3.47 1.13 0.909 
2. Trust/0.88 General trust in 3.35 1.02 0.899 
people 
General faith in 3.34 1.01 0.875 
humanity 
General reliability of 3.30 1.00 0.907 
people 
3. Volunteering/0.83 Volunteering to help 2.59 1.32 0.830 
Getting involved in 2.70 1.22 0.845 
issues 
Working with a 2.37 1.20 0.875 
group to solve a 
problem 
4. Materialism/0.74 Happier if I could 3.33 1.19 0.747 
afford more 
Like a lot of luxury 2.70 1.17 0.795 
Admire people with 2.48 1.19 0.831 


expensive things 


Note: N = 5682. 


more about the societal aspects rather than environmental ones. This is a limitation 
of the study. 


3.3.3 Research Approach 


We used descriptive analysis, one-way ANOVA and binary logistic regression to 
analyse the data. First, descriptive statistical analysis (mean and standard devia- 
tions for providers and consumers) was conducted. Then, the data was analysed 
to find whether there were statistically significant differences between providers 
and consumers (one-way ANOVA). Finally, two multivariate methods were used. 
Factor analysis was employed to reduce the number of variables and to determine 
the underlying structure of relevant self-reported attitudinal (trust, innovativeness, 
materialism) and behavioural (volunteering) constructs. This helped to find out 
whether the factors correspond to the pre-determined suggested structures. To test 
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convergent and discriminant validity of the scales used to measure the independent 
variables, a principal component analysis with Varimax rotation was employed. The 
second multivariate method used was binary logistic regression. The binary logistic 
regression generates predicted probabilities of a case being in the category labelled 
(1) and is predicting the logit, that is, the natural log of the odds of having used 


sharing economy services. 


3.4 Empirical Analysis and Results 


The descriptive statistics for age, gender, household income and education by each 
category (providers and consumers, aware non-users) are shown in Table 3.2. 

One-way ANOVA was used to detect if there are statistically significant differ- 
ences between the groups in terms of demographics. Providers are younger and 
more likely to be male. Consumers have the highest level of household income and 
education. By contrast, aware non-users have the lowest level of household income 
and are less educated than providers and consumers. 

The descriptive statistics of the four components by each group revealed sta- 
tistically significant differences. Consumers are most innovative, they showed the 
most general trust in people, they are most materialistic, but they volunteer less fre- 
quently than providers (Table 3.3). By contrast, aware non-users are least trustful, 
innovative, materialistic and volunteer least frequently of all three groups. 


Table 3.2. Descriptive statistics (demographics). 
Household 


Provider, Consumer, e 

Aware Non-user Band Gender Income Education 

Provider* Mean 2.54 1.59 2.33 4.73 
N 556 556 556 556 
Std. Deviation 1.194 0.492 0.983 1.135 

Consumer* Mean 2.76 1.48 2.41 4.78 
N 1143 1143 1143 1143 
Std. Deviation 1.297 0.500 1.013 1.026 

Aware non-user* Mean 3.36 1.50 2.24 4.31 
N 3983 3983 3983 3983 
Std. Deviation 1.295 0.500 1.020 1.062 

Total Mean 3.16 1.50 2.28 4.44 
N 5682 5682 5682 5682 
Std. Deviation 1.323 0.500 1.017 1.083 


Note: * statistically significant at p < 0.01. 
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Table 3.3. Descriptive statistics of factors. 


Provider, Consumer, 


Aware Non-user Trust Innovativeness Materialism Volunteering 
Provider* Mean 3.32 3.42 2.98 2.93 
(n = 556) Std. 0.985 1.023 0.953 1.045 
Devia- 
tion 
Consumer* Mean 3.43 3.46 2.99 2.78 
(n = 1143) Std. 0.913 1.004 0.955 1.022 
Devia- 
tion 
Aware non-user* Mean 3.31 3.11 2.78 2.43 
(n = 3983) Std. 0.932 1.065 0.956 1.070 
Devia- 
tion 
Total Mean 3.34 3.21 2.84 2.55 
(N = 5682) Std. 0.935 1.060 0.960 1.074 
Devia- 
tion 


Note: * statistically significant at p < 0.01. 


Descriptive statistics of the motives/expected benefits for each group are shown 
in Table 3.4. Despite the differences in how the questionnaire assessed motives 
among users (providers and consumers) and expected benefits among non-users 
(see 3.2), we think that the values are somewhat comparable, although we have 
to stress that motives were assessed in a past-directed way while expected benefits 
are future-directed. The ANOVA revealed statistically significant differences, with 
both providers and consumers mostly motivated by financial benefits. This could be 
caused by the pre-dominant platforms used. Most of the users (73%) declared that 
their most frequently used platform was Airbnb, Uber or BlaBlaCar, all of which 
are profit-oriented platforms. 

Financial motives or expected benefits are apparent in all three groups. Even 
though (expected) financial benefits dominate in all groups, consumers showed 
more financial benefits as motives than providers. It seems that consumers are 
dominantly motivated by economic reasons and they declared more use of Airbnb 
and Uber. By contrast and in comparison to consumers, providers are more moti- 
vated by meeting people, fun and social responsibility. Interestingly, aware non- 
users expect more benefits from social responsibility and social interaction than 
consumers are motivated by these factors. 
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Table 3.4. Descriptive statistics on motives of users (providers and consumers) and 
expected benefits of aware non-users. 


Provider, Consumer, Financial Meeting Social 

Aware Non-user Benefit Fun People Responsibility 

Provider* (n = 556) Mean 3.29 2.87 2.90 3.04 
Std. 1.19 1.12 1.16 1.18 
Deviation 

Consumer* (n = 1143) Mean 3.68 2.70 2.38 2.49 
Std. 1.07 1.12 1.13 1.11 
Deviation 

Aware non-user* (n = 3983) Mean 2.92 2.61 2.68 2.87 
Std. 1.12 1.07 1.08 1.09 
Deviation 

Total (N = 5682) Mean 3.11 2.65 2.64 2.81 
Std. 1.12 1.09 1.11 1.11 
Deviation 


Note: * statistically significant at p < 0.01. 


To further analyse the influence of demographics, the three attitudinal constructs 
and volunteering on motives/expected benefits, we used factor analysis to explore 
whether the motives can be reduced. The Kaiser-Meyer-Olkin (KMO) criterion 
and Bartlett’s test were used to assess the goodness-of-fit of the solution. In our sam- 
ple the KMO value was 0.770 and Bartlett’s test was significant (p = 0.000), show- 
ing that the principal component analysis was appropriate. This analysis resulted in 
two components: the first one described economic aspects and consisted of financial 
motives with a loading of 0.971. The second component was named non-economic 
and included meeting people, fun and social responsibility. Convergent validity of 
the scales is supported by a Cronbach's a of 0.83 for the non-economic motives 
component. The factors are turned into binary variables by assigning a value of 1 
if answers have a value of 3 or higher, and 0 for values below 3. Thus, the scale 
mid-point served as the split-point. 

Logistic regression was then performed to test the predictive power of the 
demographic characteristics (gender, age, household income, education) as well as 
the three attitudinal constructs (trust, innovativeness, materialism) and volunteer- 
ing as a behavioural correlate on economic and non-economic motives/expected 
benefits. This analysis was conducted separately for providers, consumers and 
aware non-users. Table 3.5 shows that providers with lower household income, 
who are more educated and innovative are more likely to be driven by eco- 
nomic motives. Moreover, providers who are younger, have higher trust and 
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Table 3.5. Results of logistic regression for providers. 


Economic Non-economic 
B Wald Sig. Exp(B) B Wald Sig. Exp(B) 
Age 0.10 1.25 0.26 1.10 —0.17 4.55 0.03 0.84 
Gender 0.15 0.55 0.46 1.17 0.03 0.02 0.88 1.03 
Income* —0.21 3.80 0.05 0.81 —0.11 1.30 0.25 0.89 
Education 0.26 7.67 0.01 1.30 0.11 1.76 0.18 1.12 
Trust 0.21 3.53 0.06 1.24 0.37 12.58 0.00 1.45 
Innovativeness 0.31 6.89 0.01 1.37 0.17 2.43 0.12 1.18 
Materialism 0.08 0.47 0.49 1.09 0.18 2.50 0.11 1.19 
Volunteering 0.03 0.07 0.79 0.97 0.47 21.08 0.00 1.60 
Constant —1.97 7.22 0.01 0.14 —3.20 21.30 0.00 0.04 


Note: N = 556, * in the analysis we used household income. 


Table 3.6. Results of logistic regression for consumers. 


Economic Non-economic 


B Wald Sig. Exp(B) B Wald Sig. Exp(B) 


Age —0.08 1.42 0.23 0.92 —0.14 6.97 0.01 0.87 
Gender —0.16 0.77 0.38 0.85 0.03 0.06 0.81 1.03 
Income* —0.06 0.43 0.51 0.94 —0.06 0.95 0.33 0.94 
Education 0.17 3.90 0.05 1.19 —0.15 5.36 0.02 0.86 
Trust 0.20 4.60 0.03 1.23 0.19 6.31 0.01 1.20 


Innovativeness 0.20 4.65 0.03 1.23 0.27 13.44 0.00 1.31 
Materialism 0.09 0.81 0.37 1.09 0.30 16.41 0.00 1.34 
Volunteering 0.03 0.12 0.73 1.03 0.48 48.47 0.00 1.62 
Constant —0.05 0.00 0.94 0.95 —3.00 31.92 0.00 0.05 


Note: N = 1143, * in the analysis we used household income. 


volunteer more frequently are more likely to be driven by non-economic 
motives. 

Among consumers, economic motives are positively associated with education, 
trust and innovativeness. Thus, more educated, more trusting and more innovative 
consumers are motivated more strongly by economic benefits. By contrast, con- 
sumers who are younger, more educated, more innovative and volunteers are more 
likely to be driven by non-economic motives (Table 3.6). 

In the group of potential users (in the survey recognized as aware non-users), 
income, gender and trust do not affect expected benefits that are economic, while 
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Table 3.7. Results of logistic regression: expected benefits among aware non-users. 


Economic Non-economic 


B Wald Sig. Exp(B) B Wald Sig. Exp(B) 


Age —0.25 72.75 0.00 0.78 —0.16 37.93 0.00 0.85 
Gender —0.10 189 0.17 40.91 —0.20 8.95 0.00 0.82 
Income* 0.02 0.23 0.63 1.02 —0.08 5.32 0.02 0.93 
Education 0.10 8.85 0.00 1.11 —0.03 1.09 0.30 0.97 
Trust 0.02 0.36 0.55 1.02 0.15 16.58 0.00 1.16 


Innovativeness 0.16 20.57 0.00 1.17 0.20 37.31 0.00 1.23 
Materialism 0.23 32.93 0.00 1.26 0.11 8.92 0.00 1.12 
Volunteering 0.11 10.12 0.00 1.12 0.31 89.52 0.00 1.36 
Constant —0.12 0.20 066 089 —0.85 11.20 0.00 0.43 


Note: N = 3983, * in the analysis we used household income. 


only education does not impact the expected benefits in non-economic terms. 
(Table 3.7). Younger, more educated, more innovative, materialistic and volunteer- 
ing aware non-users expect more economic benefits, while younger, female, with 
low household income, more trusting, innovative, materialistic and volunteering 
aware non-users expect more non-economic benefits. 


3.5 Discussion and Conclusion 


Based on an existing large survey, we studied demographics (age, gender, education, 
household income) as well as relevant attitudinal (trust, innovativeness, material- 
ism) and behavioural (volunteering) antecedents of economic and non-economic 
motives or expected benefits in sharing economy participation. Using descriptive, 
univariate and multivariate statistics, we found that economic (expected) benefits 
outperform non-economic ones among providers, consumers and aware non-users. 
One-way ANOVA revealed statistically significant differences in demographic char- 
acteristics between providers, consumers and aware non-users. The analysis showed 
that the providers are younger and more likely to be male. Consumers have the 
highest household income and education level, while aware non-users are the old- 
est group and have the lowest household income and education levels. In terms of 
attitudinal and behavioural differences, we found that consumers are most innova- 
tive, they showed the most general trust in people, they are most materialistic, but 
they volunteer less frequently than providers. Thus, to a certain extent, the shar- 
ing economy seems to perpetuate existing inequalities and benefit those who are 
already privileged (Eichhorn et al., 2020; Lutz, 2019; Schor et al., 2016). 
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When it comes to the motives for participation, consumers were mostly driven 
by financial benefits. Economic motives were particularly prominent among more 
educated and trusting consumers, while younger, more educated, more innovative, 
materialistic and volunteering consumers were more likely to be driven by non- 
economic motives. This shows that economic and non-economic motives are not 
mutually exclusive and sharing economy participants can accrue multiple type of 
capital at the same time (Ladegaard, 2018). Users who are economically motivated 
can also be motivated by non-economic criteria and there can be a plurality of 
motives. We found that providers with lower household income, who are more 
educated and innovative are more motivated by economic benefits, while providers 
that are more trusting and that want to help voluntarily are more driven by non- 
economic motives. 

Economic motives or expected benefits are obvious in all three groups of respon- 
dents. However, consumers had more pronounced economic motives, compared 
with providers. By contrast and compared with consumers, providers are more 
motivated by meeting people, fun and social responsibility. This is in line with 
Böcker and Meelen (2017), who found similar differences between providers and 
consumers in their study in the Netherlands. In our analysis, providers seem moti- 
vated by a broader set of motives, reflecting the results of Ladegaard (2018) from 
their interviews with Airbnb hosts. Interestingly, aware non-users expect more ben- 
efits from social responsibility and social interaction than consumers are motivated 
by these factors. Overall, economic motives are most prevalent among consumers, 
while non-economic motives tend to be more salient among providers and aware 
non-users. 

Our findings have implications for theory and practice. In terms of theory, our 
study identifies important antecedents of motives, something which previous lit- 
erature (Albinsson and Perera, 2012; Bardhi and Eckhardt, 2012; Bellotti et al, 
2015; Bucher et al., 2016; Hawlitschek et al., 2016a, 2018; Tussyadiah, 2015; 
Tussyadiah and Pesonen, 2016) has mostly overlooked, as it focused more on the 
types and outcomes of motives in different sharing economy domains and con- 
texts. Analysing not only motives but also their antecedents enhances our knowl- 
edge of sharing economy participation and allows for a more holistic understand- 
ing of its social dynamics. Particularly, our study contributes to research that 
studies the sharing economy in terms of power dynamics and digital inequalities 
(Eichhorn et al., 2020). 

The importance of trust across the analyses, with significant effects for all 
three groups considered (providers, consumers, aware non-users), solidifies the cru- 
cial role of this construct in the sharing economy (Hawlitschek et al., 2016b; 
Ter Huurne et al., 2017). Particularly, the fact that trust mattered not only for 
aware non-users but also for users indicates that trust constitutes an important 
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pre-condition for continued motivation to stay active in the sharing economy. Inno- 
vativeness proved similarly important, as it had a significant — and positive — effect 
on economic motives across all three groups, and only proved to be insignificant for 
non-economic motives among providers. Thus, the sharing economy seems to cater 
particularly well to technologically innovative groups and might leave behind those 
who lack the drive to try out new technologies, thus potentially exacerbating social 
inequalities between different social groups (Ladegaard, 2018; Lutz, 2019; Schor 
et al., 2016). This conclusion is supported by the demographic profile of aware 
non-users, who are older and have lower levels of household income and education 
than providers and consumers. 

Volunteering was the strongest predictor of non-economic motives/expected 
benefits across all three groups. Non-economic sharing economy motives or 
expected benefits are particularly prominent among individuals who engage civi- 
cally by volunteering and helping others (Kornberger et al., 2018). This indi- 
cates that different segments of the sharing economy follow partly different logics, with 
certain platforms — and service categories within platforms — catering to a more 
bottom-up, non-commercial and social experience, while others target a more 
convenience-oriented and materialistic audience (Guttentag eż al., 2018; Lutz and 
Newlands, 2018). This is to be taken into consideration in any design and/or policy 
intervention. 

A further contribution of our research to the sharing economy literature is the 
differentiation and comparison of providers, consumers and aware non-users. Pre- 
vious research on motives for sharing economy participation has either looked at 
providers or consumers (Dann eż al., 2019) but rarely contrasted these two groups 
systematically (see Böcker and Meelen, 2017, for an exception), let alone included 
aware non-users. Our results show that the expected benefits of aware non-users 
are similarly pronounced as the motives of users. This is somewhat surprising as 
we had expected lower values. Future research could follow up on this and com- 
pare providers and consumers for specific services as well as the transition from 
consumers to providers (Angeloyska eż al., 2020) and what makes individuals tran- 
sition from aware non-users to users (as either consumer or provider), and from 
non-aware non-user to aware non-user. 

The findings have practical implications and relevance for platform managers, 
policymakers and users. Platform managers can foster desired motives by lever- 
aging key antecedents identified in our analysis. For example, a platform such as 
Uber can tap into heightened economic motives among young, educated, innova- 
tive, materialistic, and volunteering groups (e.g., students) that do not yet use the 
platform. Uber could leverage the motives of such aware non-users by designing tar- 
geted promotions and campaigns specifically for that group, for example student 
discounts or recommendation rewards. Similarly, a bottom-up sharing platform 
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that caters strongly to non-economic motives should create a climate of trust and 
volunteering, potentially encouraging and supporting such volunteering outside 
the platform to keep their providers motivated in the long run. For policymakers, 
our findings might prove useful to steer the growth of platforms through support- 
ing conditions that tap into distinct motives. For example, if a city wants to pro- 
mote non-economic motives and participation (and corresponding platforms), it 
can drive up such motives by creating a climate of trust, offering skill training and 
information to foster innovativeness, as well as lowering the threshold for volunteer- 
ing. Finally, users themselves might find the results helpful to reflect on their own 
practices. Those who use sharing platforms as consumers might be confronted with 
a broader range of benefits, especially non-economic ones, that could be reaped if 
they started using the platform as a provider. 

This study comes with several /imitations. Namely, our survey is cross-sectional 
and does not allow for temporal and strong causal claims. Moreover, it lacked a 
strong comparative framing. Future research should use longitudinal data to study 
participants’ and potential participants’ demographics, trust, innovativeness, mate- 
rialism, volunteering and motives over time. Such research could adapt a compar- 
ative scope to map the differences in the adoption of the sharing economy across 
different industries or countries. 
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Chapter 4 


In the Scenario of Sustainable Mobility 
and Pandemic Emergency: 
Experiences of Bike- and 
E-Scooter-Sharing Schemes in Budapest, 
Lisbon, Rome and Vilnius 


By Vera Diogo, Venere Stefania Sanna, Aniko Bernat 
and Egle Vaiciukynaite 


4.1 Introduction 


Within the collaborative economy, bike sharing and e-scooter sharing are relevant 
services that have been associated with increases in wellbeing, health (Woodcock 
et al., 2014) and quality of life, as well as with the creation of (often temporary) 
employment (De Groen et al., 2017),' It is therefore important to understand the 
ways in which these sharing practices transform economic, social and cultural values 
related to mobility, and how they foster, rather than disrupt, social relationships. 
The impact of these services on the quality of urban life and on a mobility shift 
towards sustainability, is the specific focus in this chapter. 


1. As mentioned in Chapter 13 of the current publication. 
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The connections between sharing practices and urban systems are multidimen- 
sional and inter-influential. Sharing practices have grown considerably in Europe 
in the 2010's, particularly in urban areas (cf. also Salvia et al., 2019), and many 
local authorities have increasingly defined plans to become “sharing cities”: 


Sharing cities make use of (often smart) technologies to connect a larger number of 
users to idling assets, hence to be ‘shared’ by a wider population, rather than being 
individually owned. Within this trend, assets that are typically shared include vehicles 
and rides, bedrooms and accommodation, as well as tools and competences (Salvia 
et al., 2019, p. 1). 


This shift from ownership to access concurs to the implementation of mobility 
as a service, which is the aim of the European Green Deal (European Commission, 
2019), voted for by the European Parliament on 15 January 2020. Light sustain- 
able mobility, such as walking, cycling and e-scooter riding, can contribute quite 
significantly to The Green Deal target of reducing 90% of transport-related green- 
house gas emissions by 2050. Bike and e-scooter sharing can play a major role in 
this by improving multimodality, particularly in urban areas. Additionally, the dig- 
italization of these services shows great “potential for collection of mobility data’, 
which can be integrated to municipal or even national level, depending on politi- 
cal will and administrative capacity.” This connection between bike and e-scooter 
sharing, on the one hand, and urban planning, on the other, requires that when 
analysing the evolution of such sharing initiatives, the socioeconomic, cultural and 
urban contexts in which they are located are taken into consideration, along with 
the policies and legislative frameworks that regulate, support or limit these forms 
of transportation. 

In this chapter we focus on four countries and their capital cities: Rome (Italy), 
Lisbon (Portugal), Budapest (Hungary) and Vilnius (Lithuania) to illustrate how 
shared light sustainable mobility spread in different political, social and economic 
contexts. The current status of sustainable mobility practices, policies and dis- 
courses in these countries is characterized by a series of common trends but also by 
elements of absolute divergence. The existence of light mobility sharing schemes 
in these capitals is an indicator of a potential to expand the rates of active mobility. 
Furthermore, it is also a relevant factor of digitalization and commodification of 
mobility as a service, in line with the European Green Deal, hence it concurs to sim- 
plify transportation systems and urban logistics, to free public space, while reducing 
environmental, social and economic costs. With an increased rate of 45% per year, 


2. _ https://ecf.com/news-and-events/news/innovation-keeps-driving- bike-sharing-sector- forward 
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bike sharing has been the fastest growing mode of urban transportation since 2007 
(Lopes, 2015). It is therefore interesting to discover the specificities that characterize 
the landscape and the policy framework of the analysed countries and capital cities, 
what limits are found in the use of bicycles and/or electric scooters (e-scooters) 
sharing schemes, and where to leverage to favour the transition towards more sus- 
tainable modes of transport. 

The primary goal of the comparative research we propose, is to identify similari- 
ties and differences between these countries and cities, in order to understand how 
shared light sustainable mobility is developed in European capital cities of differ- 
ent characteristics and opportunities. For this purpose the analysis compares and 
contrasts cultural, societal, institutional and political traits related to light mobility, 
with a specific focus on the bike sharing and e-scooter initiatives, in order to under- 
stand and identify various evolution patterns as well as key institutional actors and 
measures. The following section defines sharing mobility and describes the real- 
ity of bike and e-scooter sharing in the four cities; Section 4.3 sheds light on the 
broader mobility cultural contexts and institutional actors; in Section 4.4 we analyse 
national policy frameworks; in Section 4.5 we discuss the impact of the pandemic, 
before presenting some final remarks. 


4.2 Bike and E-Scooter Sharing: A Four-City 
Comparison 


Shared mobility represents a subset of the larger sharing and collaborative econ- 
omy. Building on the elaborations of other authors (Jin et al., 2018°; Shaheen and 
Chan, 2016‘), bike and e-scooter-sharing systems are a particular form of shared 
mobility in which what is facilitated is “the sharing of a vehicle”. Figure 4.1 offers a 
classification of shared mobility options existing at the time of publishing. Although 
this chapter is focusing only on bike- and e-scooter-sharing services, the figure illus- 
trates the wide range of possible shared mobility modes that, to some extent, might 
be rivals to attract their target population and might overlap among the various 
sharing modes. 

The first bike-sharing projects were initiated by various local communities and 
organizations in the Netherlands, and the earliest well-known community bicycle 
programme was started in 1965 in Amsterdam. Since then, the growth of bike 


3. https://www.researchgate.net/publication/322605779_Ridesourcing_the_sharing_economy_and_the_fu 
ture_of_cities 


4. https://www.researchgate.net/publication/311973901_Mobility_and_the_Sharing_Economy_Potential_ 
to_Facilitate_the_First-_and_Last-Mile_Public_Transit_Connections 
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Figure 4.1. Categories of shared mobility. 
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Source: Elaboration of the authors on Jin S.T. et al. 2018. 


sharing has been exceptional worldwide, and together with the recent explosion of 
e-scooter-sharing is changing how urban travellers access transportation, and how 
cities are planned and built (Cohen and Shaheen, 2016’). In fact, the wide range 
of sharing schemes, represents innovative transportation means that enable users 
to gain short-term access to transportation modes on an as-needed basis for either 
passenger trips or goods delivery. 

Parallel to their success, controversies about light mobility sharing schemes 
potential impacts and externalities have arisen. There have been a number of studies 
discussing the social, economic, and environmental impact of the broader “sharing 
economy” (e.g.; Frenken and Schor, 2017; Martin, 2016; Schor, 2016). Neverthe- 
less the specific area of light mobility still represents a niche of this growing body 
of research, particularly for e-scooter sharing schemes. It is worth mentioning that 
given the novelty of this phenomenon, there is far less knowledge built about it in 
comparison with bike-sharing. As for the latter, potential economic effects (Otero 
et al., 2018; Qiu and He, 2018; Ricci, 2015), principal externalities on the envi- 
ronment (Qiu and He, 2018; Shaheen et al., 2010; Zhang and Mi, 2018), people’s 
health (Otero et al., 2018; Qiu and He, 2018), urban efficiency (Ricci, 2015) and 


5.  https://escholarship.org/content/qt0dk3h89p/qt0dk3h89p.pdf 
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traffic congestion reduction (Fan and Zheng, 2020; Fiedler et al., 2017; Fishman 
et al., 2015) — also during the COVID-19 pandemic (Teixeira and Lopes, 2020) — 
have been documented. However, their social impacts (e.g. equity and inclusivity), 
have been largely overlooked and the debate is still open (Qiu and He, 2018; Ricci, 
2015; Teixeira et al., 2020). 

If on the one hand, as resulted from a wide study on major bike sharing schemes 
in Europe, these “provide health and economic benefits” and their promotion “can 
significantly increase the health benefits”, and “can be used as a tool for health 
promotion and prevention” (Otero eż 4l., 2018, p. 7), on the other hand, bike shar- 
ing benefits “are unequally distributed, since users are typically male, younger and 
in more advantaged socio-economic positions than average” (Ricci, 2015; p. 1). 
Moreover, even when in the process of planning bike-sharing systems the “spatial 
equity” was considered as a key factor for fostering social inclusiveness, “maximis- 
ing accessibility or coverage alone, without considering equality”, still produced 
discrimination between different groups (Caggiani et al., 2020, p. 1; see also). 


4.21 Bike Sharing Services 


Bike-sharing systems (BSS) represent not only a sustainable mobility tool but also 
a means of urban intermodal transport (Caggiani et al., 2020). According to their 
evolution over time, these systems can be grouped into five categories, or genera- 
tions: 


1. Staffed stations (zero-generation system): bicycles can be rented or borrowed 
from a location and returned to that location. 

2. White bikes (first-generation system): bikes are made available for free and 
are simply released into a city or given area for use by anyone. 

3. Coin deposit stations (second-generation system): the bicycle can be bor- 
rowed free of charge and for an unlimited time. A coin deposit is needed but 
the coin can be retrieved by returning the bicycle to a station. 

4, Automated stations (third-generation system): bicycles can be borrowed or 
rented from an automated station or “docking stations”. These are bike racks 
that lock the bike, and only release it by computer control. The bike can be 
returned at any station belonging to the same system. 

5. Dockless bikes (fourth-generation system): free floating bikes are available 
on demand using mobile phone apps and GPS technologies. 


6. _ https://pdxscholar.library.pdx.edu/cgi/viewcontent.cgi?ref erer=8&chttpsredir=1 &article=1138&context=tre 
c_reports 
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Table 4.1. Population size, density and city areas in 2020. 


European Cities Budapest Vilnius” Rome Lisbon? 
City Population 1696128 617000 2782858 508 368 
Population density/km* 3 366 1 446 2 166 5 081 

City area (km) 525.2 401 1 285 100.05 


Source: Elaborated by authors. 


Table 4.2. Number of bike sharing providers and bicycles in the four cities. 


Bikesharing 

Provider 

Type/ No. of No. of No. of No. of 
Platforms Budapest Bikes Lisbon Bikes Rome Bikes Vilnius Bikes 
Local service 1 2,071 1 1,000 NA NA NA NA 
Global private 1 200-300 2 1150 1 3,300 1° 300 
company 


Source: Elaborated by the authors. 


According to recent data, bike-sharing services are offered in several areas, mostly 
in the biggest cities or specific areas of the four capitals, given their cultural traits 
or functional uses (recreation, tourism). Table 4.1 displays the area, population 
size and density of each city, to serve as reference for the comparison of bike and 
e-scooter sharing distribution. At the time of writing, while in Budapest, Lisbon 
and Vilnius, BSS providers are using automated stations (third-generation system), 
in Rome only free floating bikes (fourth-generation BSS) are available. In Vilnius 
and Budapest only mechanical bicycles are available, while in Lisbon both mechan- 
ical and electric bicycles are offered, and in Rome, only electric. 

As shown in Table 4.2, Budapest and Lisbon count on both local public and 
private multinational bike sharing providers, while Vilnius has only schemes man- 
aged by global private initiative, and at the time of writing, Rome entirely relies on 
a private multinational operator. This difference is probably related with Budapest 
and Lisbon municipalities’ strong pro-bike policies, given that public bike sharing 
services (BSS) provide governmental administrations with direct influence on how 
BSSs are promoted and managed. In particular, the Portuguese BSS run by the 
municipal company has received the capital investment of $16 million by the City 


7. Vilnius data were only available for 2018. 
8. Lisbon data were only available for 2019 (PORDATA). 


9. https://www.jcdecaux.com/partners/supplying-self-service-bikes 
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of Lisbon (Christensen, 2019) and some of these city shared bicycles are assigned to 
the Municipal Police of Lisbon. The main Budapest bike sharing company is also 
run by the municipality of Budapest, incorporated into the Budapest public trans- 
portation company (BKK), supported by the largest Hungarian company, which is 
the leading integrated Central & East European oil and gas corporation and which 
is partly owned by the Hungarian State. 

The number of bicycles available seems insufficient in all cities, more impor- 
tantly in Budapest and Rome, given the larger size of their populations; however, 
the higher population density of Lisbon makes it crucial to increase the forms of 
shared light mobility, in order to free public space from traffic and parked vehicles. 
In Italy, between 2015 and 2019 the available fleet is more than tripled and (as 
reported by the Italian Observatory of Sharing Mobility according to a sample 
study of about 31 cities in Italy) 5,413 electric bikes were available for sharing in 
2019. Nevertheless, Rome is the largest of the four cities, with the second lowest 
population density, and not all areas of the city are served by the sharing services. "° 
With reference to the infrastructure needed at the city level to promote the BSS, 
Budapest is showing growing networks of dedicated paths and fleets of shared 
bicycles. 

Despite their blooming, these systems are still lacking in terms of accessibility 
and equity; issues that could probably be addressed by a reinforced public-private 
dialogue and reinforcing people’s participation in the co-design process behind 
these services. In terms of accessibility, a common feature of the four analysed 
cities (which also resemble the situation which characterizes most major urban areas 
in Europe and in the US), is the uneven geographical distribution of the services 
between “centre” and “periphery”. These services are in fact offered predominantly 
in the most touristic areas and/or wealthier neighbourhoods and are completely 
absent in peripheral and/or less-connected areas. In terms of social inclusion and 
equity, docks, stations and free floating bikes are rarely placed in low-income areas, 
and when this happens, they do not fit within the overall urban transport system. 
Payment systems do not consider free memberships or special discounts for low- 
income or disadvantaged categories, etc. Moreover, by relying on smartphones and 
digital platforms (from registration, to access and service payment), digital divide, 
access to the Internet, smart-phones and credit cards determine an unequal distri- 
bution of accessibility among the population and represent some key factors that 
limit the use of BSS to the elderly, low-income and minority populations. 

Table 4.3 presents a comparison of bike-sharing services regarding pricing, ticket 
modalities, discounts and penalties, published in the fall-winter period of 2020. It is 


10. https://www.romeing.it/car-bike-scooter-sharing-in-rome/ 
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highlighted that only one company, in Vilnius, gave a discount to a specific popu- 
lation group: young people between the ages of 14 and 26. This provider has over 
6,000 long-term subscribers — mostly aged from 25 to 34 who use services as a con- 
nection in the city area (JCDecaux, 2020). With the exception of Rome, all cities 
have long term ticket options for bike-sharing, although in Lisbon only the local 
public service is providing that option, as a brief experience of a monthly pass by a 
private operator was recently interrupted, despite its high demand.'' The specific 
modalities of long term ticket vary, along with the way it is marketed. For instance, 
in Vilnius, the two providers’? define long term purchase as membership. Favour- 
ing this type of costumer-provider relationship, for each trip, the first 30 minutes 
are free for users with memberships. Similar privileges are also given by the public 
service in Lisbon and the private one in Budapest, to holders of long-term tickets. 
Finally, three of the providers offer a daily ticket, in Rome, Lisbon and Budapest. 

The information regarding price per minute or extra time shows that four of 
the eight providers, distributed in these four cities, apply charges to longer trips, 
possibly promoting the use of bike-sharing as last mile option. However, combined 
with the evidence that these services are mostly available in the city centres, such 
practice underlines the limited socio-geographical inclusion of bike-sharing. Once 
the legal contracts implied in these purchases were not analysed, we assume there 
must be more situations where penalties can be charged than what the data collected 
can indicate. However, two of the providers display more concern for making users 
clearly understand they are responsible for damages to the bicycles, or to their ade- 
quate parking. 


4.2.2 E-Scooter Sharing Services 


Recently, micro mobility and in particular e-scooters, have become very popular 
across all Europe,” as bike lanes, common use zones and wider pavements“ can also 
be used for this means of transportation. It was only in 2018 that the first European 
e-scooter sharing scheme appeared, in Lisbon,’ where this type of modality has 


11. https://www.publico.pt/2020/01/21/local/noticia/jump-termina- passes-mensais-bicicletas- 1901140 


12. Cyclocity (2020). Mūsų narystiy pasiūlymai [Offers for members]. Cyclocity. https://www.cyclocity.lt/en/ 
of fers/groups 


13. https://www.eu-startups.com/2020/09/battle-of- the-european-e-scooter-startups- dott-tier-voi-wind/ 


14. Even though most e-scooter service delivers advice against it, once pavements are for pedestrians. However, 
the poor regulation of e-scooters in most countries has generated a grey area in this regard. 


15. https://www.dn.pt/lusa/trotinetes-eletricas-lime-chegam-a-lisboa-como- meio-alternativo-de-transporte-9 
916788.html; https://insider.dn.pt/em-rede/lime-trotinetes-eletricas-lisboa-como-usar/6527/ 
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Table 4.4. Number of e-scooter sharing providers and e-scooters in Budapest, Lisbon, 
Rome and Vilnius in Winter 2020-2021. 


Budapest Lisbon Rome Vilnius 
Global Global Global Global 
E-scooter Local Private Local Private Local Private Local Private 
Sharing Service Company Service Company Service Company Service Company 
No. of services/ NA 2 NA 4 NA 6 0 2 
companies 
No. of e-scooters NA 330 NA 12.000 NA 8,000 0 1,100 


16 In Vilnius, e-scooter 


been increasingly promoted ever since by several companies. 
services were opened in the Spring of 2019,” as well as in Hungary, in the centre 
of the capital city. In Budapest the infrastructure is also adequate, with an extensive 
network of bike lanes and paths, while the target group is not only the 1,7 mil- 
lion inhabitants but thousands of tourists, too, but the number of scooters is low, 
around 300. Between July 2019 and January 2020, e-scooter users of one of the 
schemes available in Budapest have travelled a total of 1.3 million kilometres. ë 
Rome is following this trend only since Spring 2020, during the pandemic. As 
recently stated by the mayor, e-scooters represent a small revolution for the city in 
terms of sustainable mobility.” 

The widest offer of e-scooter sharing service providers located in Rome and Lis- 
bon; a smaller number of e-scooter sharing operators is active in Budapest and Vil- 
nius (see Table 4.4). These numbers refer to the reality between December 2020 
and January 2021. As companies and users try to adapt to the evolution of the pan- 
demic restrictions, the demand and offer of e-scooters-sharing has changed very 
rapidly. For instance, before March 2020, both Rome and Lisbon had local start- 
ups providing e-scooter-sharing; at the outset of the pandemic, these services were 
interrupted. Therefore, data reported in Table 4.4 and following description just 
provide an overview at a particular moment in time. 

Comparing this distribution with geographical and demographical aspects 
(Table 4.1), Budapest has the most inadequate number of e-scooters available 
considering the size of its population, while Lisbon is the city with the widest offer. 
However the poor regulation and control regarding the parking of these vehicles, 


16. https://www.eltis.org/sl/node/49528 
17. https://www.themayor.eu/ro/scooter-sharing-system-to-be-launched-in-vilnius 
18. https://www.themayor.eu/ro/lime-reports-record-figures-in- budapest 


19. https://www.thelocal.it/20200622/a-small-revolution-for-our-city-electric-scooters-come-to-rome; 
https://www. intelligenttransport.com/transport-news/ 10041 1/lime-rolls-out- 1000-e-scooters-in-rome/ 
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combined with the lack of responsibility demonstrated by some users, led to ten- 
sions in the public space, with no clear evidence so far if these services contributed 
to free public space, particularly from cars. 

In Table 4.5, we can see that the prices for using shared e-scooters on a “pay 
as you go” regime are very similar between these four capitals, with an expected 
while Vilnius and Budapest have the lowest prices of the analyzed capital cities. 
However, these differences are not that significant, considering that the minimum 
wage in Portugal and Lithuania are similar, while in Rome this is about 200 euros 
higher, and in Hungary 200 euros lower than in Portugal. Rome and Budapest 
are the only cities where long term tickets are available. Most companies do not 
apply penalties, nor discounts for specific population groups, with only one ser- 
vice in Lisbon promoting inter-modality more actively by attributing a discount 
to holders of the city intermodal public transportation card “Viva”. The penal- 
ties active in Lisbon and Vilnius are similar to those applied in the bike-sharing 
services. 

Overall, following the same trend reported above for BSS, e-scooter sharing 
schemes are mostly used in the historical centres of the European cities, and this 
uneven distribution of the services — together with the unequal distribution of 
accessibility among the population due, for example, to the costs and technolo- 
gies required to use these services — is producing discrimination between different 
geographical areas and social groups (Caggiani et al., 2020). 

Official statistical information about these light shared mobility services is scarce, 
given the lack of regulation and even recognition of these forms of transportation by 
the national legislations. Their expansion must be perceived in the broader cultural 
mobility context of these countries and cities, which is exposed in Section 4.3. The 
continuity of these initiatives depends extensively on the implementation of sus- 
tainable mobility frameworks, with particular focus on active and micro mobility, 
which we discuss in Section 4.4. 


4.3 How Far Must We Come From? 


Overall, the four European capital cities show a general positive attitude towards 
light and sustainable urban mobility. However, this growing interest in sustainable 
micro-mobility shown by national and local governments, mostly in bicycles and 
e-scooters,” including sharing schemes, must overcome the cultural car dominance, 
solidified since the mid-XX century. Italy, Portugal, Hungary and Lithuania face a 


20. It should be noted that neither of these means of transportation is new: the bicycle was invented in the XIX 
century and the e-scooter in the beginning of the XX century. 
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Table 4.6. Comparison of motorization and road safety indicators. 


Indicators/year Italy Portugal Hungary Lithuania 
Passenger car ownership/1,000 646 514 373 512 
inhabitants (2018) 

Hours spent in traffic/year (2017) 37,7 29 26,4 21,5 
Road fatalities/million inhabitants 56 58 64 67 
(2017) 

Number of cyclist fatalities/million 275 73 33 22 


inhabitants (2016) 


number of challenges to various extents, due to a combination of a less developed 
cycling culture that is hindered by the scarcity of a proper infrastructure, exacer- 
bated by the influence of decades of car-oriented policies. 

Table 4.6 displays evidence of what limits the spread of sustainable light mobil- 
ity: the high dependency on the use of the car; the time spent in road congestion; 
road fatalities and cyclist fatalities. Despite the developments in urban cycling and 
the recent (and still unquantifiable) boom in e-scooter usage, in general, passen- 
ger cars remain the dominant mode of transport by far. Peculiarly, in our limited 
sample, Italy and Hungary are positioned respectively at the two extremes of the 
European statistics of car ownership (Table 4.6). Among the EU-27 Member States, 
in fact, Luxembourg (with 676 passenger cars/1,000 inhabitants in 2018) is the 
country with the highest motorization rates, followed by Italy (646), while Roma- 
nia (332) and Hungary (with 373, just over one car per five inhabitants) show 
the lowest rates. Regarding the time spent in road congestion, Italy has the third 
highest in EU-27, while the lowest was registered in Sweden. 

It is probably road safety figures that most indicate the need for urgent change. 
In this scope, although road fatalities have decreased? in the four countries, in 
2017 their numbers were still above the EU-27 average (49 per million inhabi- 
tants). The number of cyclist fatalities by country however, shows different trends 
in the countries under investigation (while information about e-scooter fatalities 
is still not available). Considering the period 2007-2016, Italy (352 people were 
killed per million inhabitants in 2007 versus 275 in 2016) and Hungary (158 to 
73) demonstrate a substantial decrease in fatalities, Portugal remain almost stable 


21. European Commission (2018, September). Reduction in Road Deaths 2010-2017. European Commis- 
sion. Retrieved from https://ec.europa.eu/transport/road_safety/sites/roadsaf ety/files/mapcare_chng2010_ 
2017.pdf 
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(34 to 33), while Lithuania (for which data are not available for all years) shows a 
relative increase passing from 18 fatalities in 2013 to 22 in 2015.” 

All these factors contributed to urban safety and sustainability becoming a pri- 
mary objective, and more action is being taken at different government levels to 
implement measures that facilitate greater awareness and changes in mobility prac- 
tices. This may be indicated either by the development of urban bike and e-scooter 
sharing systems, or by the development of the infrastructure. 


4.31 Cycling as Part of a Sustainable Mobility Culture 


The use of the e-scooter is a new phenomenon and there are (still) no associations 
or social movements that primarily promote this new means of transportation, 
the voice of stakeholders in the field of cycling is more consolidated. Regarding 
the particular role of urban cycling, the three major European cycling associations 
(European Cyclists’ Federation — ECF, Cycling Industries Europe — CIE, and Con- 
federation of the European Bicycle Industry - CONEBI) who participated in the 
public consultation on the roadmap for the European Strategy for Sustainable and 
Smart Mobility, jointly agreed that investments in policy framework for the promo- 
tion of cycling and infrastructure are crucial to success, and must play a pivotal role 
in achieving the ambitious objectives set by the EU Green Deal. On May 6th 2020, 
these organizations together with other three cycling industry, logistics and users 
associations sent a letter to the European Commission, advising on measures to pro- 
mote cycling, simultaneously as a response to the urgency of the multidimensional 
crisis that the COVID-19 pandemic has triggered and a means to accelerate the 
path to accomplishing the goals of the European Green Deal (CIE, ECF, CONEBI, 
ECLE EBMA, IMBA-Europe, 2020). At the time of writing, mid-pandemic, this 
is a more timely issue than ever before, so it is important to understand how and if 
the share of urban cycling and e-scooter usage is improving. 

Bike-sharing practices, with a strong influence in promoting urban cycling (Teix- 
cira et al., 2020) are getting to be the cornerstone of sustainable urban mobility 
across Europe: “recent cycling innovations are transforming the cityscape and con- 
tributing to the broader acceptance of cycling in society. Bicycle sharing schemes 
offer a valid alternative cycling mobility in urban areas and can be combined 
with public transport for longer distances” (EPRS, 2014, p. 4). While bike and 
e-scooters’ sharing schemes are gaining ground in many cities around Europe due 
to the private initiative of sharing economy organizations, political decisions on 


22. Source: https://ec.europa.eu/transport/road_safety/sites/roadsaf ety/files/pdf/statistics/dacota/bfs20xx_cycli 
sts.pdf 
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issues around sustainable transport and mobility are still lagging behind in some 
EU states. 

Cycling is by far the least utilized means of transport in the four capital cities 
considered, which presented low modal shares: Rome and Lisbon show only 1% 
cycling” in 2020, Vilnius 1.5% in 2018, while Budapest showed 2% in 2010 
and 4% in 2020 (Bucsky, 2020). Cities where the cycling modal share is below 
10% and with limited expertise on developing strategies to include cyclists as road 
users in their urban planning and to consider bicycles as transportations in their 
intermodal network are considered beginner cities (BYPAD, 2008). According to 
available data, the four capitals analysed can be considered as beginners. However, 
particularly in the case of Budapest, the modal share seems to have increased con- 
siderably, as a recent study” revealed that 16% was the national modal share, while 
71% of adults “are used to cycling — especially in Budapest” and the pandemic has 
increased this tendency. The other three capitals are possibly on the first step to an 
evolution towards including cycling within their regular mobility choices. 

The improvement of policies on cycling promotion are a necessary stepping 
stone to further boost this evolution, and the provision of BSS is a very relevant 
point, proved in previous research to be a motivator for people who were not used to 
cycling to consider changing their modal choice (Felix, 2019; Pucher and Buehler, 
2008, 2012). According to Felix (2019, p. 15), between 2000 and 2018, Lisbon’s 
path to active cycling mobility has been uphill. The Lisbon Municipality has been 
leading a political shift regarding sustainable mobility, not only with investment in 
cycling infrastructure but also with the promotion of sharing mobility, including 
bike and e-scooter sharing services, and with several campaigns to promote active 
mobility, within school communities by creating school mobility plans. The current 
cycling patterns are embedded into different contexts in the four countries. 


4.3.2 The Voice of Stakeholders and Social Movements 


As well as their counterparts at the European level, social movements and their 
particular actors in the four analysed countries had and continue to have a major 
role in this cultural shift to sustainable mobility. 

In Italy, cycling activists are increasingly demanding for an improvement to the 
country’s road infrastructure in order to prevent a rise in casualty figures. In the 
major cities, environmental campaigns to boost bicycle usage take place every year, 


23. https://www2.deloitte.com/content/dam/insights/us/articles/433 1_Deloitte-City- Mobility-Index/Lisbon_ 
GlobalCityMobility_WEB.pdf 


24. — https://www.cities- multimodal.eu/sites/cmm/files/cmm_fact_sheet_vilnius_nov_2018.pdf 


25. https://kerekparosklub.hu/kerekparoskutatas_2020 
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and the first Critical Mass” in Rome took place in 2002. From then on, associations 
such as the “Salvaiciclisti” (Save the Cyclists) organize regular cycling protests” in 
order to warn the government about the high number of cyclist fatalities, while 
demanding shared space on the roads and a “highway code” that caters for all road 
users, and not just car drivers. The city counts on a number of important cyclist 
non-profit organizations, including the Federazione Italiana Ambiente e Bicicletta— 
FIAB (Italian Federation for the Environment and Bicycle) or grassroots initia- 
tives like Ciclofficine Popolari (which stands for Community Bike Workshops) 
and Associazione Ciclonauti, which make an important contribution by mobilizing 
people participation and organizing advocacy activities and political pressure. 

As well as in other Portuguese cities, Critical Mass events” began to be held in 
Lisbon around 2003. Since this movement started “there was a growing trend in the 
Lisbon cycling community”, which has diminished since 2012. In the same period, 
“the formal bicycle (...) organizations also increased their memberships, and played 
an important role in advocating for cycling infrastructure, cyclists’ rights in the road 
code legislation, educational programs, and other bicycle promotion initiatives” 
(Felix, 2019, p. 54”). The Federação Portuguesa de Cicloturismo e Utilizadores de 
Bicicleta (FPCUB),” Associação pela Mobilidade Urbana em Bicicleta (MUBi)”’ 
and Federação Portuguesa de Ciclismo (FPC)” are the three strongest national 
organizations (Felix, 2019). The founding cores of these initiatives are located in 
Lisbon, which concurs to this city’s highlight, within the country, in cycling pro- 
motion movements and general civic activities related with mobility. Probably as 
a consequence of the municipality's efforts and the presence of the cycling move- 
ment, the cycling modal share has increased from “0.2% in 2011 (INE, 2011)”, “far 
below the EU average of 8% (European Commission, 2014)”, to an estimated rate 
“of 0.6% of daily trips made by bicycle” in 2017, according to the INE (National 
Statistics Institute) (Felix, 2019, p. 52). 

In Hungary, civilian actors actively contributed to the development of urban 
cycling during the past decade with consulting or elaborating a National Cycling 


26. A traffic jam on bikes’, protest by cyclists reclaiming the streets originated in 1992 in San Francisco. 
27. Called ‘Bicifestazione’. 
28. Massa Critica, also known as Bicicletada. 


29. Felix, R. (2019). Barriers and motivators to bicycle in low cycling maturity cities: Lisbon case study. Phd 


Thesis, INSTITUTO SUPERIOR TECNICO, UNIVERSIDADE DE LISBOA, Lisboa. 
30. Member of European Cyclist Federation (ECF). 
31. Member of European Cyclist Federation (ECF). 


32. Member Union Cycliste Internationale (UCI). 
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Concept for 2014-2020, or organizing various programmes to promote urban 
cycling. The largest bike promotion civilian actor is the Hungarian Cyclists’ Club 
(Magyar Kerékpáros Klub — HCC) which influences cycling policies and the imple- 
mentation of new, mainly infrastructural developments in strategic and professional 
partnerships with cities and companies all over Hungary, but mainly in Budapest. 
Besides its ongoing promotional campaigns (Bike to work, Bike to school etc.), it 
also organized the Critical Mass in Hungary from 2004, but the initiative ended in 
2013 as, according to the HCC, the critical mass of urban bikers has realized and 
thus the movement has achieved its goals. 

In Lithuania, social movements related to fighting for the protection of rights 
of pedestrians and cyclists are growing in membership numbers and activists are 
using social media to voice their concerns and anger at city planning that ignores 
their needs at the expense of motor vehicle road users (EU Country Profile, 2016, 
p. 5). 

If, on the one hand, the structure of the Lithuanian government incorporates 
neighbourhood governance through local ‘elderships’ (Seniunijos), enabling local 
community-based organizations to raise their issues and act directly for the pro- 
motion of a wide range of social, economic, political and environmental improve- 
ments and rights, on the other hand their participation to the development and 
implementation of the 2015 Sustainable Urban Mobility Plan (SUMP) is still 
weak. 

While cultural patterns, major stakeholders and the field’s dynamics are funda- 
mental muscle, the sustainable mobility policy frameworks are a backbone to the 
shape of bike- and e-scooter-sharing services. 


4.4 Policy Framework and Legislation on Sustainable 
Mobility 


Sustainable mobility is a pressing issue, framed under European Union policies, 
such as the imminent Strategy for Sustainable and Smart Mobility announced in 
the European Green Deal (European Commission, 2020), therefore it is not surpris- 
ing that it is present in the legislation of the member states under analysis. Cycling 
is a significant axis of sustainable mobility, included in “the European agenda for 
sustainable urban and regional mobility” in line with the desired shift to “sustain- 
able consumer choices and zero and low emission practices” (European Commis- 
sion, 2020; p. 3). Bike and scooter sharing, in particular, concur to the European 
Green Deal’s goal of creating smart solutions of “mobility as a service” (European 
Commission, 2019, p. 1). Therefore in order to understand these sharing economy 
practices, we need to consider the mobility policies and legislation in which they are 
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framed. Despite their common framework, in the four countries, the use of scooters 
and e-scooters is almost invisible in the policy reports, less regulated than cycling, 
and existing regulations are less known and enforced.” Specifically the organization 
and control of the parking of these vehicles has been poor, causing several conflicts. 

Sustainable mobility was already considered in the late 90’s in Italy, while in 
Hungary, Lithuania and Portugal it only began to be taken more seriously in the 
2000’s. The national frameworks vary given this historical discrepancy that implies 
a deeper level of institutionalization of the matter in the Italian political and admin- 
istrative system. The Ministerial Decree of 27 March 1998” represents the main 
regulatory instrument in favour of sustainable mobility in Italy, while in Portugal 
the National Active Cycling Mobility (ENMAC 2020-2030”), was approved by 
decree only on August 2nd 2019. In Hungary, the central piece of legislation on 
sustainable mobility is embedded into tourism strategies: the Active Hungary pro- 
gramme (2019) and The National Tourism Development Strategy 2030*° (2017), 
both focusing on a wide variety of tourism development measures, and the improve- 
ment of bicycle use (either as mobility or a leisure activity), mainly by the develop- 
ment of rural bike lanes. 

In Italy these interventions concerned, among others, the introduction — at the 
national level — of eco-incentives, with the aim of supporting the use of low envi- 
ronmental impact vehicles and to discourage the use of the most polluting means 
of transportation, as well as at local level, financing sustainable mobility projects. 
In the latter case, measures to limit car use in certain areas (“blue lines” parking 
lots, Limited Traffic Zones (ZTL), eco-pass, pedestrian areas), on the one hand, 
and, on the other, sustainable mobility tools have been promoted through the cre- 
ation of cycle paths, safe home-school “foot-bus” routes, preferential lanes, as well as 
through the enhancement of public transport and the implementation of mobility 
management, ride-sharing, bike-sharing and more recently scooter-sharing. 

In this regard the situation in Portugal is different. Although the Active Mobil- 
ity Strategy was published in 2019, during 2020 it was not scheduled nor ini- 
tiated, which has mobilized cycling promotion associations and the Parliament 
in a recommendation. Only between April and May 2021, regional online ses- 
sions were organized for municipalities and other stakeholders to discuss cycling 


33. _https://www.eltis.org/resources/case-studies/overview- policy-relating-e-scooters-european- countries 
34. https://mtu.gov.hu/documents/prod/mtu_strategia_2030-english.pdf 


35. Diário da Republica, 1? Série, n2 147, Resolução do Conselho de Ministros n. 131/2019 de 2 de Agosto 
de 2019. Available at: https://dre.pt/web/guest/pesquisa/-/search/123666113/details/normal?q=mobilidad 
e+ativa 


36. Active Hungary Program: https://aktivmagyarorszag.hu/; National Tourism Development Strategy 2030 
https://mtu.gov.hu/documents/prod/mtu_strategia_2030-english.pdf 
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promotion initiatives.” Nevertheless, at municipal and intermunicipal levels, a 
cycling infrastructure has been included in Municipal Master Plans, some deac- 
tivated railways have been restored as cycling roads, and paths within natu- 
ral landscapes have been renewed, complementing the recent efforts of several 
cities that promote sustainable mobility by introducing car-free days in certain 
areas, areas of 30 km speed limit and the opening of bike- and scooter-sharing 
services. 

Lithuania’s political support on issues around sustainable mobility is consid- 
ered as leading among European countries, as structural funds are used in a way 
that helps to support a consistent national approach to EU Sustainable Mobility 
Plans (SUMP) (Eltis, 2019). The capital Vilnius, and a number of minor locations 
introduced restrictions to entering the city with large vehicles and bans on coaches 
without proper emissions certification, and endorsed innovative public transport 
vehicles to meet EU emission targets in urban centres, by promoting and subsidis- 
ing the adoption of low emission modes of transportation such as electric vehicles 
(EVs) and bike-sharing systems. Indeed, Vilnius has set the goal to increase the 
cycling modal share up to 7.5% (Judu, 2020). 

In Hungary the landscape of sustainable mobility is ambiguous. During the past 
decade urban cycling, including bike sharing schemes and more recently e-scooters, 
gained popularity predominantly in Budapest. Even though urban micro mobil- 
ity became the topic of heated political debates in the past years, a number of 
strategies, policies and practices have been introduced by various political actors, 
both at national and city level. At national level, the commissioner for cycling and 
active recreation is developing mainly rural bike paths, while subsidising e-bikes 
to enhance sustainable mobility. In Budapest, a new green pro-biking mayor and 
administration have been elected in 2019, that have further boosted the infrastruc- 
tural developments by opening more bike lanes and adopting pro-cycling policies. 
These core policies have been further enhanced by the prolonged pandemic. The 
growing demand for sustainable mobility generated public and political debates, as 
it was seen as “a threat” for the traditionally car-dominated urban mobility regime. 
Nevertheless, cycling is a traditional means of transportation in rural Hungary, par- 
ticularly in smaller settlements and in appropriate (mostly flat) topographical con- 
ditions, but urban cycling, especially in the past decades in Budapest, is on the 
rise. 

The considered countries have all made major, albeit often initial steps forward 
in the promotion of sustainable mobility, both at national and city level in the past 


37. Instituto da Mobilidade e dos Transportes, IP (2021). Estratégia Nacional para a Mobilidade Ativa Ciclavel. 
Encontros Regionais. Available at: http://www.imt-ip.pt/sites/IMTT/Portugues/Noticias/Paginas/Encont 
rosRegionaisENMAC- 22042021 .aspx 
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decade, and thus arrived at the pandemic in 2020 with already existing strategic 
frameworks, which could be further improved to address the challenges of interper- 
sonal distancing and mobility safety in pandemic times. The promotion of bicy- 
cle and scooter use as part of micro-mobility is a relevant part of all the strategy 
plans, and often combines infrastructural (the improvement of cycling networks) 
and fiscal (subsidies for e-bicycles) measures. It is relevant to notice that such fiscal 
benefits are given to promote ownership and not the sharing of light sustainable 
vehicles, which displays the legislators disregard for sharing mobility as a service. 
At national level, fiscal incentives were highlighted more in Italy since years, while 
they were missing from the policy instruments in Hungary up until September 
2020, when the subsidy for e-bicycle purchase was triggered by the pandemic in 
order to enhance cycling. On the contrary, Italy initially placed less emphasis on 
developing bicycle infrastructure, while Hungary focused mostly on the improve- 
ment of bike lanes, mainly in rural areas. Portugal seems to have applied the most 
comprehensive approach by covering both fiscal and infrastructural aspects with 
various measures, although the latter aspect has been less expanded at national 
level. 

There are also some peculiarities in the governmental scale of the conception, 
public consultation and execution of such regulations, given these countries’ diverse 
administrative structure. In Italy, the main sustainable mobility interventions are 
implemented at the local level, with the possibility at state and regional level to 
draw a picture of reference, in which to design the legislation of local authorities. 
In Portugal, although the implementation of measures and the specific regulations, 
such as plans for bicycle networks, is an attribute of the local authorities, the gen- 
eral legislation is defined by the central government, not often with representative 
participation of all municipalities in its discussion and definition of coordination 
mechanisms. As an added complication, the larger cities of Lisbon and Porto as well 
as Italian cities are framed within metropolitan areas that have their own jurisdic- 
tion, although they have no power over the decisions of elected municipal assem- 
blies. Hungary also applies a mixed approach, but in a different way: cities are 
usually limited to improving local cycling networks and introducing bike-sharing 
schemes, but have less influence on the surrounding developments (except for the 
capital city), while state level agencies are in charge of improving bike lanes among 
settlements, and thus municipalities are conditioned by state bodies in the develop- 
ment of the sustainable mobility modes outside the municipality. These differences 
also have impact on the decision-making regarding the activation of European poli- 
cies, such as the SUMP, which in Portugal were assumed on national scale but, so 
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far, the decision to implement and regulate them was left to the municipalities, 
while in Lithuania these were mandated at national scale.” 

Despite the general positive attitude, in these four countries, we found more 
production of general plans or wide strategies that define high goals and significant 
interventions, at the national scale, than effective legislation that implements, regu- 
lates and schedules such changes. This tendency is stronger in Hungary, Lithuania 
and Portugal, where the more concrete measures that the legislation has defined 
were fiscal benefits to purchasing bicycles and other sustainable vehicles and the 
promotion of the construction of cycling networks. The latter are, as mentioned 
above, under the arm of local authorities within the borders of the municipality 
and there is limited information on what kind of support is given by the central 
government. In contrast, in Italy, the central government established, in the Law of 
19 October 1998, n. 366 “Rules for the financing of cycling mobility”, a structural 
funding for interventions by local authorities and associations of municipalities, 
both of infrastructural type and aimed at spreading the culture of cycling as an 
alternative to motorized means of transportation. This way, local authorities have 
contributed to the construction of the regional cycle network, as part of the Territo- 
rial Provincial Coordination Plans (PT.C.P) and General Urban Plans (2.U.G.).*” 
More recently, various laws on sustainable mobility were adopted and special fund- 
ing has been dedicated to the 2016, 2017 and 2018 budget laws. Specific attention 
was paid to cycling, through the allocation of resources to the national system of 
tourist cycling routes, and with the approval of law no. 2/2018 which promoted the 
use of the bicycle as a means of transportation. The Italian government is showing 
readiness for progress. 


4.5 Impacts of the Pandemic: Favouring 
or Discouraging Bike/E-Scooter Sharing? 


Just as it has affected all societal dimensions, the pandemic has had a wide 
impact in transportation systems and mobility patterns, highlighting the need for 


38. On asimilar note, car-free days are celebrated in Lithuanian cities during the European Mobility Week, while 
in Italy similar events were defined by a national decree published in 2000 by the Environment Minister, 
opening the first of four successive Ecological Sundays, to take place on the first Sunday of the month. 
In Portugal car-free zones were defined during parts of the weekend, but only by local authorities’ decisions 


and programs. On the contrary, Hungary applies these measures only occasionally, albeit European Mobility 
Week is also celebrated. 


39. Additional funding for cycling has been provided for by the Law 27 December 2006, n. 296 (so-called 2007 
Finance Law) which reserved less than 5 percent of the Fund for sustainable mobility for the interventions 
referred to in the Law 19 October 1998, n. 366. 
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connectivity, intermodality and public-private partnerships,“ for which bike and e- 
scooter sharing can be pivotal. In Europe, six cycling organizations have prompted 
the EU Commission to acknowledge that the new COVID-lanes” combined with 
support for e-bikes can relieve pressures on public transport and stimulate green 
growth in line with the EU Green Deal”.*' Scientists of several fields also called 
on governments to promote conditions for safe walking and cycling in order to 
promote public health.“ As the ECF (2020) points out, the experience of “new” 
traffic-free “soundscapes” during the lockdown periods has presented us “a great 
opportunity to make people aware of the real impact of noise on our lives”,® in 
addition to all the other factors, mentioned above, that have proved the need for 
a change. Indeed, one of the positive outcomes of the pandemic is the resurgence 
of cycling (ECE, 2020).“ In fact, the lockdown motivated cycling as it facilitates 
social distancing and contributes to maintaining health. This increased interest in 
cycling and forms of locomotion that allow interpersonal distancing can concur 
with a higher demand for bike and e-scooter sharing services. 

So, let us examine the cycling patterns and the policy interventions in the four 
cases, considering both the historical background and the COVID-19 pandemic, 
in which we are still immersed. For that purpose, despite their different degrees of 
restriction, it is relevant to declare which were the confinement periods in the four 
countries. On the occasion of the first wave of the pandemic, Italy established a 
confinement period between 9th March and 19th May, while in Portugal it was 
from 22nd March and ended on 2nd May.“ In Hungary it lasted from 16th March 
to 4th of May (in Budapest until 25th May) and in Lithuania, from 16th March 
2020, until 31st May 2020.*° 

In Italy, bicycle use has been traditionally popular in the flat northern cities 
(e.g. Parma, Bologna) but is now also becoming more frequent in cities further 


40. https://www.weforum.org/agenda/2020/03/a-covid- 19-transportation-adapt-lessons-learned/ 


41. https://cyclingindustries.com/news/details/cycling-is-a-fast- track-from-the-eu-covid-recovery- package-to 
-the-eu-green-deal 


https://ecf.com/news-and-events/news/cycling-against-covid- 19 


42. https://www.iass- potsdam.de/en/blog/2020/04/covid- 19-pandemic-researchers-and-scientists-call-govern 
ment-enable-safe-walking-and 


43. https://ecf.com/news-and-events/news/coronavirus-lockdown-mutes- traf fic- noise-and-new-soundscapes 


-rise 
44. https://ecf.com/dashboard [03 October 2020]. 
45. In two subsequent declarations of Emergency State. 


46.  https://Lrv.lt/en/news/lockdown- restrictions-continue-to- relax. 
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south. Rome has an unexpressed potential to tap into walking and cycling. Unfor- 
tunately, in many cases, cycle paths fail to protect cyclists, because they have been 
sometimes poorly planned, tapering off into the oncoming traffic or dead-ends; 
cars and motorcycles often fail to respect bike lanes. With the current mayor, in 
charge since 2016, the cycling policy is changing. The length and quality of the 
infrastructure has increasing, but cultural barriers remain. Despite good weather, 
tracks are not used as they could be, given the need to overcome cultural attitude 
and generalized beliefs, and the fact that safety conditions still represent a big issue 
for riders. 

However, the COVID-19 pandemic crisis determined a series of behaviour 
changes, a significant growth of cycling and a massive surge in bicycle sales. 

Some 540,000 bikes have been sold nationwide since shops across the country 
reopened in early May 2020, according to sector lobby Ancma, a 60% increase in 
the first month compared to the same period in 2019. To keep people off public 
transportation and avoid road congestion, the government has offered to contribute 
up to 500 euros for city-dwellers who buy traditional or ‘pedal-assisted’ electric 
bicycles. The subsidy, which kicked in on May 4 and runs to the end of the year, 
has accelerated a trend in place even in small centres where it is not available.“ 

During the pandemic, e-scooter services popped up in Rome. However, since 
their blooming, one has already been interrupted, and one the BSS was also closed. 
In this period, there have been no public measures regarding the promotion of bike 
and e-scooter sharing. Nevertheless, it is too early to understand whether this is just 
a temporary effect or a more radical shift. 

In Portugal, in addition to the bicycle promotion movements, the increase in 
urban cycling only became expressive after the beginning of the twenty-first cen- 
tury, when at both local and national scale governments also started to consider 
this practice, although in most municipalities bike lanes were firstly built in leisure 
areas, either by the shore or near natural landscapes of interest. However, in May 
2020, the Ministry of Environment opened a call for municipalities to propose 
measures, within this strategy, to promote the use of bicycles as a response to the 
pandemic situation, maintaining distance and physical activity. The current mayor 
of Lisbon, in charge since 2015, is an advocate of cycling and walking in the city, 
and has been documented as a bicycle commuter, particularly in COVID times. 
The pandemic also increased the sales of bicycles, mechanical and electric expo- 
nentially,*® as well as the applications for fiscal benefits on their purchase, under 


47. Source: https://www.reuters.com/article/us-health-coronavirus-italy-bikes-idUSKBN23U1UF 


48. https://www.publico.pt/2020/05/14/economia/noticia/mobilidade-suave-trazida- pandemia-veio-ficar- 1 


916632 
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central and more recently, local measures.“ In Lisbon, the public BSS was also a 
means for the municipality to promote cycling as a strategy to fight the pandemic, 
firstly by attributing bikes to the delivery services, secondly by providing them for 
free to health workers and other first line responders, and finally, since July 2020, 
being free to use by all residents, workers and students.” 

Hungary is a peculiar case where cycling is ambiguous. On the one hand, cycling 
is traditionally part of life in rural Hungary, further boosted by recent policies and 
a governmental commissionaire that are enhancing developments in cycling, both 
as mobility and a leisure activity at national level. On the other hand, cycling turns 
to a battlefield when it comes to Budapest, even though all political actors are in 
favour — to various extents — of urban cycling in the capital city, but car-dominated 
urban mobility is still considered as the default context by conservative politicians 
and actors. Although the previous right-wing conservative municipality developed 
the cycling infrastructure, introduced the first bike-sharing scheme in Budapest and 
also elaborated strategic plans to enhance urban cycling and inter-modiality, it also 
prioritized cars over bikes constantly in urban development programmes during an 
almost decade-long leadership. On the contrary, the newly elected oppositional 
municipality (green-left-liberal) holds a coherent vision on sustainable mobility 
with a strong focus on micro-mobility, including urban cycling and with less dom- 
inance of cars. Especially during the COVID-19 pandemic, the new municipality 
reacted by opening new bike lanes on major car routes and made the use of the 
municipal bike-sharing system free of charge for all people. At a national level, a 
subsidy for e-bicycle purchase was launched in September 2020. According to a 
recent survey, seven out of ten Hungarians are cycling with varying frequency, and 
their share has increased especially in Budapest after the first wave of the pandemic 
by mid-2020.' The government has also introduced the first ever bicycle subsidy 
for e-bikes from late 2020, thus further enhancing cycling. 


https://www.jn.pt/nacional/boom- na-venda-de-bicicletas- gera-escassez-em-todo-o-mundo- 12337002.ht 
ml 


49. Central Government Fiscal benefits, firstly introduced in 2019, and improved in 2020: https://www.fund 
oambiental.pt/avisos-2020/mitigacao- das-alteracoes-climaticas/incentivo-pela-introducao-no-con 
sumo-de-veiculos-de-baixas-emissoes-2020.aspx; Lisbon Municipality launched fiscal benefits in 2020: 
https://www.lisboa.pt/programa-de-apoio-aquisicao-de-bicicletas; 


50. https://www.publico.pt/2020/07/09/local/noticia/pcp-propoe-estrategia-alternativa-apoio-bicicleta-lisb 
oa- 1923773; However there is no further information about this experience, other than the news about the 
decision. 


51. Source: The same number of pro-government and opposition cyclists, many cycling because of the pandemic — 
national research 2020 (Ugyanannyi kormánypárti és ellenzéki kerékpdrozik, sokan bicikliznek a járvány 
miatt — országos kutatás 2020), Hungarian Cyclists’ Club, 2020, in Hungarian. https://kerekparosklub.hu/ 
kerekparoskutatas_2020 
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The coronavirus pandemic has also triggered some improvements regarding 
investment in cycling in Lithuania. Over the past four years, Vilnius has renovated 
over 50 km? cycle lanes. Thus, it is expected that by 2023, the reconstruction of the 
main cycle lanes will be complete (Judu, 2020). Indeed, the city seeks to increase the 
cycling share up to 7,5%.” In July 2020, the Vilnius municipality, taking advan- 
tage of the opportunities offered by confinement, closed four streets and its sections 
for pedestrians at the heart of the capital. Moreover, the decision entailed a diverse 
type of traffic organization that organized the traffic in loops in order to make tem- 
porary walking and cycling lanes. Notably, based on data collected by the city, 40% 
of the traffic was diverted during the peak hours from the centre of Vilnius, and 
thus, all streets and their sections were free-up for residents and Vilnius’s guests. 
The mayor of Vilnius highlights that the main ideas came from the experiences of 
many Western European cities, but the confinement due to COVID 19 brought the 
process further and has allowed the city to implement the project a year earlier (Vil- 
nius, 2020). Neither bike- nor e-scooter sharing were expanded or made available 
for discounted prices, nor any other measure to promote its use was taken. 

Common measures introduced during or after the lockdown periods related ini- 
tially to the infrastructure, by extending the bike lane network partly by converting 
roads previously used only by cars to mixed modes, where cyclists can ride on sepa- 
rate safe lanes. This was feasible due to the drastically decreased car traffic during the 
lockdown. Therefore, the challenge is how to keep or maintain these new improve- 
ments after the confinement, when car traffic returns to the same level. This issue 
has generated a heated political and public ‘cars vs bicycles’ debate in the case of 
Budapest, where, finally, most newly created bike lanes remained after the lock- 
down. In Lisbon, reports of situations of conflict between drivers and cyclists have 
increased considerably, in the last few months, along with some outbreaks against 
new cycle paths created during the lockdown (MUBi Forum, 2020).” 

In every index that compares cities’ conditions for cycling, infrastructure is a 
major factor taken into consideration,” as it is proven that the existence of a struc- 
tured network of bicycle lanes is behind the increase in cycling as a regular means 
of transportation (Marques eż al., 2015). The length and functionality of cycling 
infrastructure is a criterion to define a city’s cycling maturity, to label them as starter 


52. Its Official: Vilnius Introduced Its Plan for Combating After-Effects of the Pandemi. Vilnius. Retrieved 
from https://vilnius.|t/en/2020/05/05/its- official-vilnius-introduced-its- plan-for-combating-af ter-ef fect 
s-of-the-pandemic/ 


53. Fórum da MUBi — Associação pela Mobilidade Urbana em Bicicleta. Available at (subjected to membership): 
https://forum.mubi.pt/ 


54. https://copenhagenizeindex.eu/about/the-index; https://ecf.com/resources/cycling- facts-and-figures/ecf-c 
ycling- barometer 
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Table 4.7. Comparison of cycling networks and their improvements during the COVID- 
19 pandemic.°° 


New 
European City Population City Cycling Cycling 
Cities Population Density/km? Area/km? Paths (km) Paths (km) 
Budapest 1 696 128 3.366 525.2 325 20 
Vilnius 617 000 1.446 401 93 N/A 
Rome 2 782 858 2 166 1.285 225 150 


Lisbon 508 368 5.081 100.05 105 90.7 


Source: Elaborated by the authors. 


or champion cities, and to evaluate their cycling potential (e.g., the possibilities of a 
starter city to increase its cycling modal share) (Felix, 2019; Silva eż al., 2018, 2019). 
The infrastructure can cover four major components: network links, intersections 
and crossings, parking, and public transport (Dufour, et al., 2010). Here, we focus 
on the first one. Many European cities have announced some infrastructure changes 
in the city centre to promote walking and cycling during the COVID-19 period. 
According to the latest data provided by the ECF (2020), the largest number of 
new cycling kilometres was announced and implemented in Rome (150), followed 
by Lisbon (90.7) and Budapest (16.83) (see Table 4.7). 

As shown in Table 4.7, Budapest (325 km) and Rome (225 km) have the largest 
network of cycle paths in comparison with Lisbon (105 km) and Vilnius (93 km). 
However, all the considered municipalities have decided to extend their cycle paths, 
taking advantage of the pandemic situation to implement this earlier. Lisbon is 
expected to expand up to 90,7 kilometres of cycle paths,” and the main cycle lanes 
should be completed in Vilnius by 2023 (Judu, 2020). Regardless of city areas, 
which would justify a wider cycling network in Rome, and based on population 
density, which is higher in Budapest and Lisbon, it would be expected for these 
municipalities in particular to densify their cycling networks, in order to reduce 
motor traffic. According to the ECF (2020), additional cycling funding in euros per 
person has risen in many European countries during COVID-19 period (Vandy, 
2020). For instance, Finland spends the most significant amount of money — 7.76 
EUR in comparison with other European countries: Italy — 5.04 EUR, Lithuania — 
2.61 EUR. The smallest amount of money was spent in Portugal (0.29 EUR). It is 


55. Data source: https://ecf.com/dashboard [03 October 2020]. 


56. https://jornaleconomico.sapo.pt/en/news/camara-de-lisboa-will-create-95-kilometers- of-bike-paths-by- 


2021-596789 
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worth noting that cycling infrastructure is useful also for e-scooters and other light 
sustainable transportation modes. 

The changes in mobility habits during the pandemic are not limited to cycling — 
the use of e-scooter-sharing, which is still more common than using private e- 
scooters, is expanding. According to recent data from a private provider, users 
switch to using e-scooter services from leisure trips to work trips, especially dur- 
ing working days and hours in Vilnius. Thus, the number of users of e-scooter- 
sharing services since the COVID-19 pandemic has increased.” Consistent with 
this trend, in March 2020, a new international player in this sector arrived in Vil- 
nius, offering 100 e-scooters.”* In a similar vein, another private company active in 
Budapest, expanded its services to rural cities.” In summary, the increasing num- 
ber of e-scooter-sharing service companies indicate a trend to shift mobility habits, 
especially prompted by COVID-19. However, during this period some services in 
Rome and Lisbon have also been disrupted, some of them were then restarted, other 
two did not. Therefore, the impacts of the pandemic both in e-scooter and bike- 
sharing practices can not be interpreted unidimensionally, and any indicator of a 
trend in these sharing practices must be considered within a highly uncertain and 
ever rapidly changing scenario. 


4.6 Conclusion 


In the four European capitals considered in this chapter — Rome, Lisbon, Budapest 
and Vilnius — bike- and e-scooter-sharing services have recently become a reality, 
a possibility for mobility as a service, favouring access over property, and active 
travel over motorized sedentary mobility. The cultural context of mobility is similar 
among the four cities, with private car use still being the norm. At the policy level, 
it is clear that mobility as a service is still not a priority in the analysed countries, 
as bike and e-scooter sharing services are merely local measures, that have not been 
subsidised or included in any national sustainable mobility plan or promotion ini- 
tiative; in contrast, fiscal benefits have been given for purchase of bicycles. There- 
fore, the rise in bike- and e-scooter-sharing has caused intense debate — further 


57. blog.Bolt.eu (2020a April 06). Micro-mobility as a safer method of essential urban travel. In Bolt. Retrieved 
from https://blog.bolt.eu/en/micro-mobility-as-a-safer-method-of-essential-urban-travel/ [2020 09 21] 


58. https://www.delfi.lt/verslas/transportas/vilniuje-ankstinama-elektriniu-paspirtuku-sezono-pradzia.d?id= 
83792393 https://www.lrt.lt/naujienos/verslas/4/1201360/kelione-i-darba-paspirtuku-pigiau-nuomotis- 
ar-tureti-savo; https://www.vz.|t/transportas-logistika/2020/03/17/vilniuje-veikla- pradeda-trecioji- paspir 
tuku-nuomos-kompanija-scoot9 1 I; 


59.  https://www.themayor.eu/cs/lime-reports-record-figures-in- budapest 
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fuelled by the poor regulation and fiscalization of these services — about the impacts 
on public space and traffic. Their potential for breaking cultural ground and chang- 
ing mobility patterns needs to be further explored. Even though there is evidence 
of the expansion of their use, in the analysed countries, except for Italy, there are 
no official statistical data about bike- or e-scooter-sharing. 

Within bike-sharing, two of the providers are public — Lisbon and Budapest — 
and they have been the only cities to use bike-sharing as a measure to promote active 
mobility for interpersonal distancing and health during the pandemic. Scooter- 
sharing systems are all run by private enterprises, but despite the lack of informa- 
tion on any discount or promotion measure of these services, during the pandemic 
there is some evidence of its expansion. The lack of public regulation and support 
for expanding the inclusivity of light sharing services, even in a pandemic context, 
calls for action on enlarging the accessibility of the public BSS and improv- 
ing public-private partnerships within mobility systems.” At the same time, it 
leads us to question how much caring is in these sharing services, if their pri- 
vate promoters do not take on their social responsibility. The potential for social 
inclusion of light mobility sharing is strong, as these are transportation means that 
most people can use and which can be adapted to people with disabilities. However, 
business models, pricing policies, geographical distribution, the level of technology 
included and its user-friendly traits must all be taken under consideration.’ Further 
research is needed in order to understand, not only the ethos and the concerns for 
social inclusivity of these sharing mobility services, but also the relations between 
municipalities, private providers and stakeholders of social movements within the 
cycling and active mobility scenarios of each city and country. 
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Chapter 5 


Why Are We Still Using Facebook? 
The Platform Paradox in Collaborative 
Community Initiatives 


By Chiara Rossitto, Airi Lampinen, Ann Light, 
Vera Diogo, Aniko Bernat and Penny Travlou 


5.1 Introduction 


Over the past fourteen years, Facebook has grown from a social network site for elite 
college students in the United States, to its current position as a dominant global 
hub for online sociality; a platform for an ever-increasing range of daily activities, 
and a staple in efforts to arrange and coordinate local civic initiatives (Bennett and 
Segerberg, 2011; Bennett and Segerberg, 2012; Crivellaro et al., 2014; Berns et al., 
2019). Civic and people-led initiatives sometimes express opposition to the val- 
ues that Facebook is perceived to represent, or explicitly seek out alternatives to 
the platform. Yet, the lack of dedicated budgets, together with initiatives’ concern 
to gain visibility, often result in the adoption of Facebook — and arguably other 
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social media platforms — to mobilize resources, plan collective actions and coordi- 
nate them, or to manage both internal and external communication (Tayebi, 2013; 
Costanza-Chock, 2020). 

Facebook arouses mixed emotions. The company is known to engage in 
unscrupulous advertising practices and shows both a reluctance to distance itself 
from distasteful political causes (Gillespie, 2018) and ambivalence about data use; 
in common with other social media, it is criticized for destroying democracies and 
communities (e.g. Zuboff, 2019). However, alongside the squeamishness about 
using a global neoliberal platform that resists all attempts to rein in its uglier aspects, 
Facebook has also become a major platform for community solidarity and care 
work across Europe. While it might be ironic that one of the prime agents credited 
with undermining democracy is also a major provider of tools for accomplishing 
resilience and support, this is just one of many tensions in how Facebook is received, 
which belies its overall contribution. 

In this chapter, we examine how five different, community, bottom-up initiatives 
across Europe use Facebook, the reasons for choosing this platform, and what kind 
of challenges arise from adopting it. Rejecting polarizing narratives — of social media 
as the sole instrument of social change, on the one hand, and pessimistic views of 
surveillance and mistrust, on the other — we draw attention to how these narratives 
do, or do not, play into use in practice. In doing so, we focus on the tensions 
that stem from using Facebook as a platform for community initiatives, not at the 
theoretical level of media studies, but by analysing the situated use of the platform 
on the ground. 

We do this through five empirical case studies: a network for self-organizing co- 
working days in homes in Sweden (Hoffice), migrant solidarity grassroots groups 
(Migration Aid) in Hungary, short-let accommodation for foreign volunteers in 
Greece (Athens Volunteers Accommodation and Ride-sharing), a neighborhood- 
centered community group in England (Egg Club), and a cycling promotion group 
in Portugal (Cicloficina do Porto). With a strong emphasis on practices of care among 
those involved — both for oneself and others — the cases provide alternative visions to 
what have become mainstream examples of platforms, and platform use, in the col- 
laborative economy. Rather than adopting bespoke digital technologies to advance 
their causes, all five cases rely primarily on Facebook. 

Through a meta-analysis of previous, qualitative investigations that were inde- 
pendently carried out, we explore empirical examples that illustrate what a Euro- 
pean caring economy might (and already does) look like, particularly in terms of 
how community initiatives self-organize using a global platform as a central, digital 
infrastructure. Our analysis unpacks what we regard as the platform paradox. While 
all five initiatives rely on Facebook to organize and infrastructure their actions, the 
values of these networks are hardly aligned with a global corporation like Facebook. 
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As the chapter illustrates, all the cases are participatory in nature and feature an 
ethos of solidarity, rather than focusing on enabling exchange or matching people 
together for the purposes of transacting. This, we argue, leads to a set of tensions 
that are not easily resolved through design. Illustrating both the ups and downs 
resulting from the initiatives’ choice to use Facebook to support their activities, we 
explore the nature of this compromise that can be seen as ‘dining with the devil’. 


5.2 Methodology and Case Studies 


While different in nature and scope, the five cases are all instances of local ini- 
tiatives that use a global platform like Facebook to promote community practices 
that embody caring. Despite their different domains and approaches, each initiative 
aims at fostering the non-monetary co-creation of more meaningful and sustain- 
able lives, from collectively managing work arrangements to responding to refugee 
crises, from nurturing small scale business to promoting bike use in urban areas. 

Below, we briefly introduce the five initiatives that the authors of this chapter 
have previously engaged with and developed as individual case studies (Bryman, 
2012). The cases have all been qualitative in their methodological approaches and 
featured, in varying constellations, participant observations both on- and off-line, 
interviews, focus groups and co-design workshops. We invite readers of this chapter 
to turn to our previous publications (Rossitto and Lampinen, 2018; Lampinen 
et al., 2019; Diogo and Rosa, 2018; Light and Briggs, 2017) for the methodological 
details of each case study. 

Specifically to address the themes of this chapter, we held online meetings from 
January to June 2020 to inductively analyze each of the collaborative initiatives’ 
use of Facebook and the specific relationships to the social networking site. This 
has entailed, for instance, comparing examples of situated practices, along with the 
specific pros and cons that each of the collaborative initiatives experiences in using 
the platform. Driven by reflections on the many commonalities, the final meta- 
analysis outlines the reasons why these initiatives still use Facebook, despite the 
concerns they have with the proprietary digital platform. 


5.21 Hoffice: Self-organizing Co-working Events in Stockholm, 
Sweden 


A merger between the words home and office, Hoffice is a self-organizing, 
volunteer-driven network that brings together people who wish to co-create tempo- 
rary workplaces (Rossitto and Lampinen, 2018; Lampinen er al., 2019). The net- 
work was founded in Stockholm, Sweden, at the beginning of 2014, with the main 
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intention to facilitate the collective use of private homes as shared offices. Core to 
the Hoffice network is the idea that resources, like private homes, can be collectively 
used as coworking spaces open to friends, acquaintances, or even strangers. The 
Hoffice concept entails a co-working methodology, and a set of practices inherent 
in opening up one’s home as a temporary, shared workplace. The Hoffice network in 
Stockholm uses a Facebook group’ as a hub for advertising and organizing cowork- 
ing events. This is done by using the Facebook event function, which any member 
of the group is allowed to create. Here information is usually provided about the 
date and address, the number of attendees allowed and any infrastructure available 
at the hosting home — from wi-fi to lunch facilities. Hoffice is an interesting exam- 
ple of a local, collaborative economy initiative that aspires to co-create an alternative 
social model — encouraging trust, self-actualization, and openness — by relying on a 
commonly available digital platform to coordinate efforts to manage flexible work 
arrangements. As we write this chapter, the current Facebook group is still in use, 
although the intensity of activities varies over time. 


5.2.2 Migration Aid: Refugee Solidarity Grassroots Groups in 
Hungary 


Refugee/migrant solidarity grassroots groups are volunteer-run collectives that 
emerged in some major Hungarian cities, during the summer of 2015, as a response 
to the refugee crises (Berndt et al., 2016). While official care providers, such as 
public institutions, were reluctant to respond to the unmet needs of migrants 
and refugees, local civilians self-organized to express solidarity, to provide aid and 
immediate relief and to contest the government anti-immigration policy. The aid 
groups all used Facebook as the central platform for sharing information, develop- 
ing contacts, organizing activities, collecting and distributing donations during the 
entire crisis. 

Migration Aid (MA), the largest and most influential of the refugee solidarity 
groups, organized and promoted its work via a hierarchical structure with a core 
open Facebook page? (44k followers) for raising awareness about the migration 
crisis and activities contending with it. Other Facebook groups were also created; 
a closed group,’ with a national scope, targeting potential volunteers and provid- 
ing them with specific information on how to become involved; a number of local 
closed groups, restricted to active volunteers, for the daily operation of aid activities. 


1. https://www.facebook.com/groups/240395772788705 
2. Migration Aid open page: https://www.facebook.com/migrationaid.org 


3. Migration Aid national closed group: https://www.facebook.com/groups/1602563053360018 
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Besides some smaller groups in other cities, in Budapest three groups operated their 
own Facebook groups linked to the travel hubs of the refugees: Keleti, MA Nyu- 
gati? MA Déli/Déli Csillagszálló. While the level of activities within each group 
has significantly decreased, due to the lower flux of migrants, the core Facebook 
page and the group pages have remained active and concerned with migration and 
politics on a broader scale. 


5.2.5 Athens Volunteers Accommodation & Ride-sharing: 
Short-let Accommodation in Athens, Greece 


As a response to the refugee crisis going on in Greece since 2015, a solidarity net- 
work of non-profit organisations and self-organised groups has emerged in Athens 
to support refugees and migrants, and the large number of volunteers relocating to 
Athens to manage the emergency (see Iravlou, 2020). In response to the lack of 
appropriate accommodation for volunteers, a number of groups appeared on Face- 
book to provide necessary information and guidance to find accommodations and 
provide flat/rooms-to-let listings. These groups can be seen as alternatives to local 
newspapers and websites, oftentimes written in Greek only and generally used to 
find long-term accommodation, and platforms — e.g., Airbnb or Booking.com — 
more commonly associated with tourism and short-term rental. The case study 
focuses on a Facebook group called “Athens Volunteers’ Accommodation & Ride- 
sharing” that was created in April 2016 to coordinate accommodation and trans- 
port for, mostly, foreign volunteers in Athens. The group is still being used by 
landlords and tenants, and by foreign volunteers looking for accommodation, or 
for people to share a flat with. The group page administrators are foreign volunteers 
who are familiar with the rental market in the city. 


5.2.4 The Egg Club: Collaborative Buying in Brighton, UK 


The Egg Club grew out of an initiative (The Roundhill Community Noticeboard") 
that used the Facebook “community” function for groups to set up pages and which 
became an active hyperlocal site for part of Brighton in southern England. 
Roundhill is a compact area bounded by major roads. It has approximately 
700 properties, a society that conducts matters of common interest like planning 


4. Migration Aid Keleti: https://www.facebook.com/groups/835984696454826 
5. MA Nyugati: https://www.facebook.com/groups/490046001 145489 
MA Déli/Déli Csillagszallé https://www.facebook.com/groups/1612866438993255 


n aD 


https://www.facebook.com/groups/236125173408995 


8. https://www.facebook.com/groups/ 127827 1078868009 
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permission disputes, and a public noticeboard that is barely used. About three years 
ago, one of the residents added a community group on Facebook, which now has 
more than 450 members. This has led to a number of initiatives that supply the 
neighbourhood and have a material existence independent of the community group 
page but which could not have existed without it — for instance, a micro-baker and 
a sustainability-focused dress agency have been launched. In this chapter, we detail 
how an egg run to fetch organic eggs from a local farm, developed into the Egg 
Club in response to conversations on the community site and how it became tied 
in with general area improvement. 


5.2.5 Promoting Bicycle Sel/f-repair: Cicloficina do Porto, 
Portugal 


Cicloficina do Porto? is a bike kitchen, that is an informal cycling group, related 
to DIY cultures, that promotes the development of skills to self-repair cycles and 
encourages the use of this vehicle in urban contexts. Concretely, such groups gather 
together to repair cycles, share tools, space and knowledge. Cicloficina do Porto was 
founded in 2006, and bike repair activities take place in several parts of the city — for 
free or at a symbolic price — in properties occupied, or owned, by other collectives. 
This organization has been shaped by a fluctuating group of volunteers, with some 
of the founding members still active. Their organization's first website was created 
in 2008, but in 2012 it changed to a blog and then to a Facebook page, which is now 
the central online platform. The Facebook page is used for public communication: 
for instance, to disseminate Cicloficina’s activities, share photos of the repairs that 
are done on different open days, provide some information about bicycle mechan- 
ics, and also to promote activist campaigns and related cycling journeys. Facebook 
Messenger is also used for queries about bike repairs; Cicloficina’s typical answer is 
an invitation for people to attend in person: “Come by on the open day and we'll 
see”. For interaction among volunteers other forms of communication are used, 
such as a mailing list and telephone contacts. 


5.3 Findings 


Facebook’s size and popularity, and the underlying logic of network effects that 
is central to platform capitalism (Srnicek, 2017) makes it a pragmatic choice 
for community initiatives. As noted elsewhere (Costanza-Chock, 2020), although 
an entire ecosystem of dedicated activist Constituent Relationship Management 


9. https://www.facebook.com/CicloficinaDoPorto 
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systems (CRMs) exists, such platforms remain niche services. Despite having built- 
in features, interface elements, and capabilities that match the core processes that 
community organizers and political campaigners seek, adopting them tends to cost 
money, while using them oftentimes requires a significant investment of time and 
energy to learn their functions and convince people to use unfamiliar systems. 
Instead, like in the cases we focus on in this chapter, it is common to turn to 
the most popular corporate social networking site, which many people are already 
using, and find ways to work within its affordances and limitations. 

While Facebook provides support for the initial organizing — and arguably suc- 
cess — of local sharing initiatives, relying on it can require compromises and result 
in practical struggles. All of the five initiatives considered in this chapter use Face- 
book to organize and infrastructure their actions. Notably, however, the values of 
these collectives — each aiming at fostering reciprocally caring relationships in their 
own way — are not aligned with a global corporation like Facebook. As previously 
noted, we refer to this overarching tension as the Platform Paradox, which we artic- 
ulate with the help of our findings. In the analysis that follows, we first discuss the 
various reasons the different initiatives have for using Facebook to support their 
activities. We then turn to consider both the design and the broader political ten- 
sions that stem from these initiatives’ use of the platform. 


5.3.1 Reasons for Using Facebook 


Across our five cases, Facebook comes up as a medium that allows community 
initiatives to come together, attract new participants, experiment with ideas for 
community practices, mobilize widespread collaboration, organize events and col- 
lective action. This utility matters for different reasons in each of our cases, and 
different aspects of it can be manifested in different stages of each initiative’s evolu- 
tion. In the following sections, we discuss gaining visibility and organizing action, 
even amid emergencies, as two core concerns that make Facebook a pragmatic 
resource to turn to. 


5.3.1.1 Gaining visibility 


The five collectives discussed can be regarded as “go online to act offline”? commu- 
nities: the respective Facebook pages and groups are mainly hubs for announcing 
events, possibly making people interested in participating or even committed to 
attend. The low entry threshold to using Facebook in general, and the open groups 
and pages more specifically, makes it easy for grassroots initiatives to gain visibility 
and easily attract audiences/ participants: having access to a Facebook account might 
be the only requirement for participating in such initiatives, and even this aspect 
becomes less important if people get involved in offline activities first. The different 
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cases illustrate various ways in which visibility comes to matter and is enabled by 
the platform. 

In the Hoffice case, Facebook played an important role in the initial success 
of the network by allowing early Hoffice enthusiasts to coordinate their activities 
and promote the network — and the Hoffice concept — broadly and across various 
groups of people. Starting on Facebook was a pragmatic success for Hoffice in that 
it allowed the network to get started quickly and without any specific funds to sup- 
port it. Despite the shared sentiment that the platform constitutes a challenge to 
the continuance of the community’s activities (this point is further addressed in the 
section “Design tensions”), key participants are hesitant to migrate to another plat- 
form to organize co-working days. As they see it, the wide-spread use of the platform 
makes it easy for newcomers to join the network, organize and participate in events. 
As expressed in the words of an active participant: “Facebook is where everyone is”. 

In the case of the Egg Club, the initiative owes its existence to Facebook, 
if obliquely. The platform for the Egg Club is the community noticeboard. 
The noticeboard enables encounters between attention-paying, socio-ecologically- 
minded, hyper-local members who use the member-only page for sharing news, 
organising local support, seeking lost cats, redistributing unwanted household 
goods and so on. The Egg Club was born when someone shared a Facebook post 
that brought attention to the fact that a local, organic egg farm had lost its con- 
tract with a major supermarket and faced closure and the rehoming of hundreds 
of chickens (June 2019'°). Jane," a retired social worker who had already estab- 
lished, and administered, the group as the community noticeboard, then suggested 
that she might offer a regular fortnightly service bringing eggs to Roundhill and 
making them available for collection. She tested this out, the initiative was popu- 
lar and, at time of writing, she has made it work for a year and a half, including 
right through the British lockdown in summer 2020. She brings about 400 eggs 
into Roundhill each time and people collect their order from the side of her house 
during the same afternoon (Figure 5.1a). She provides fresh eggs at near bulk price, 
taking a small contribution for petrol and another levy for community improve- 
ments (such as the flowers to be seen in the planter in Figure 5.1b). In this way, not 
only does the neighbourhood support enlightened farming practices (the farm has 
been able to continue, based on this and other local supply lines), but participants 
benefit from the provision of cheaper healthy food, while the small fee is put into 
other forms of local wellbeing. 

Despite its birth on Facebook, much of the day-to-day running is now organized 
through email. Jane has a list of regulars and checks with a message every fortnight 


10. https://www.facebook.com/themacsfarmsussex/ 


11. Jane has given consent to use her real name. 
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Figure 5.1. a/b: The eggs for collection, and flowers in a communal planter in Roundhill, 
bought with money from the Egg Club. 


if anyone wants to change their order, announcing which hours she will be available 
on that occasion for collection. Very few people have been found unreliable, but 
the club does not seek new participants: Jane believes her initiative is ill-equipped 
for unlimited growth (Rossitto et al., 2020) and that it could not be scaled much 
more without causing her additional inconvenience. 

The Hungarian refugee solidarity groups show how using Facebook can make 
visible alternatives to mainstream, governmental politics. These collectives were 
born and operated in a strong political headwind determined by comprehensive 
anti-immigration state policy. While using Facebook was instrumental to infras- 
tructure these groups’ activities, it also contributed to making visible a number of 
solidarity initiatives, driven by humanitarian concerns, that were sometimes con- 
sidered at the very edge of legality by formal political groups. As noted elsewhere 
(Bernát, 2019; Berns et al., 2019), during the crisis, the Hungarian government 
amended laws to discourage (and even criminalise) civilian support of asylum seek- 
ers. Activities concerned with providing information for onward travels or refugee 
rights were regarded as means to traffick and support illegal flows of people. In 
this hostile context, Facebook was perceived as a platform independent of national, 
structural politics, which enabled the organization of activities contesting the gov- 
ernmental approach to the refugee crisis. 
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5.3.1.2 Organizing action 


For all five initiatives, online activity organized via Facebook has seemed the most 
effective way not only to promote, but also to plan and coordinate offline activities. 
And, while dealing with unexpected circumstances is not the only reason to adopt 
an existing digital platform, both the Hungarian and Greek cases illustrate that 
using Facebook was central to generating and infrastructuring quick responses to 
socio-political emergencies. 

For the refugee solidarity groups in Hungary, the Facebook groups served as 
centers for the volunteers working with refugees offline to organize core aid activi- 
ties, such as the collection and distribution of in-kind donation (e.g. food, clothes, 
medicines), or providing refugees with legal and practical information. Closed 
groups for the volunteers were established for the management and the most active 
members to organize daily operations at a street level and to coordinate with other 
grassroots all over the country. Additionally, open groups for wider activist com- 
munities were established to allocate donations and enroll volunteers. 

As noted above, for the Athens Volunteers Accommodation & Ride-sharing 
group Facebook provided a space to share information about available flats, prop- 
erty rental regulations, advice on how to avoid bogus landlords, tips on where 
to purchase cheap furniture and offers for transport/ride-sharing. Transactions 
between prospective tenants and landlords were generally easy, straightforward and 
fast. In most cases, there were posts about available accommodation with photos 
of rooms and/or the whole flat, the type of tenancy (i.e. single or multiple occu- 
pancy), and information about amenities, neighbourhoods, and vacancy duration. 
Prospective tenants could respond directly via comments and then arrange to dis- 
cuss the vacancy with property owners (or subletters) via Messenger. There were also 
posts from volunteers looking for accommodation in Athens prior to their arrival, 
describing their budget, preferred areas and duration of their stay in the city. 

Facebook facilitates the organization of Hoffice days for any member who has 
joined the group. The platform makes it easy to reach potential members and pro- 
vides the basic tools for coordinating the organization of co-working days. In par- 
ticular, members use Facebook events to issue invites to Hoffice days, coordinate 
participation, and communicate details necessary for coming together face-to-face. 
However, the continued use of Facebook for the same purposes, as the network has 
grown rapidly, has caused challenges (explored below as design tensions). More- 
over, the use of the platform raises issues of peripheral versus more active forms of 
participation. While a click is all it takes to join the online network, more “active” 
participation, such as organizing or attending physical events, requires a level of 
connection to the community that membership in the initiative on the platform 
alone does not provide. 
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Both in the Egg Club and Cicloficina cases, Facebook was not the only platform 
adopted and its use is combined with other digital channels. In the case of the 
Egg Club, the Facebook community pages provided the means to identify local 
needs and organize the initial response to the chicken farm crisis. However, after 
the community was formed, action was often coordinated through other means. 

In contrast with the previous initiatives, in Cicloficina, Facebook appears 
around six years after the group’s constitution. Since then it has became central to 
Cicloficina for public communication, but the collective is not fully reliant on it, 
and other channels — e.g. mailing lists, Messenger and telephone contacts — are used 
by active participants for internal communication, to plan and schedule meetings 
and events, or discuss and make decisions about materials and tools needed. The 
later development of the Facebook page indicates that this group had a previous 
existing practice of organization and collaboration. 


5.3.2 Design Tensions 


Despite the many reasons for turning to Facebook, there are also a number of prag- 
matic design tensions that complicate the initiatives’ relationships to it. A key issue 
is that, in relying on Facebook, community organizers experience a practical pow- 
erlessness: they cannot adapt the platform to fit the needs of their initiative and 
they have no guarantees that a feature they depend upon will remain available 
and continue to function in the same way. Rather, they are left to adapt to unex- 
pected changes that may either help or hinder their activities. This makes sustained 
community governance and everyday organizing more difficult. In this section, we 
consider three common design tensions: difficulties in managing growth, clashes 
between platform culture and community norms, and challenges in broadcasting 
that stem from algorithmic filtering. 


5.3.2.1 Managing growth 


As noted above, one of the aspects that makes Facebook attractive for local initia- 
tives, at least initially, is that the platform offers an opportunity to foster broad par- 
ticipation and broadcast messages to a quickly growing network. When community 
organizers are just getting started, being able to get the word out and bring people 
together quickly is valuable. However, a different effort may be needed when the 
goal is to establish deeper community ties and develop continuous and systematic 
collective action, not only online but also offline. The story of Hoffice illustrates 
this point well. While starting on Facebook was a pragmatic success for the network, 
relying on the platform has had a role in stalling the activities of the community 
in Stockholm. While rapid growth in the number of participants would consti- 
tute a success for many initiatives on Facebook, and can be thought to align well 
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with Facebook’s incentives, for an initiative like Hoffice it has significant downsides. 
As the network’s main purpose is to facilitate in-person events, a rapid influx of new 
members makes it hard to coordinate participation and establish sufficient continu- 
ity for network members to get to know, and trust one another, to the degree that 
they desire. As one of the founders of the network put it in a meeting: “Facebook is 
killing Hoffice.” This statement sums up how, over time, the tensions between what 
the community aims for and what the platform is geared to facilitate have become 
more apparent. 

Similarly, the migrant solidarity grassroots groups in Hungary experienced a dis- 
crepancy between the growth of online membership and the offline activities of 
the community: while Facebook features were good enough to mobilize resources, 
including volunteers, they did not support the articulation work needed for the 
workings of these groups. This was an unexpected challenge for both the leaders 
and ordinary members of these groups as it made the coordination of offline activ- 
ities more difficult, especially when it came to allocating tasks. In other words, the 
low entry threshold to joining the groups often resulted in an oversupply of volun- 
teers. 

As another example of challenges in managing growth, the Athens’ Volun- 
teers Accommodation & Ride-sharing group struggled with unwarranted members’ 
expectations about what the group could do and what Facebook is suited to support. 
In particular, there were hopes that the group could facilitate renting properties by 
supporting negotiations between owners and prospective tenants. The problems 
stemmed from using a Facebook group to organize a two-sided marketplace, bring- 
ing into contact landlords and tenants who have not met before and who are left 
to deal with possible problems on their own. The Facebook group administrator(s) 
neither had the means to facilitate these interactions in a structured way, nor did 
they have the resources to help resolve eventual conflicts. There was little they could 
do to vet the participants to ensure good intentions. As a work-around, the admin- 
istrators drafted a series of guidelines for prospective tenants to make them aware of 
possible pitfalls and disagreements with property owners: “be aware that there can 
be unscrupulous people out there ready to take advantage, therefore please make sure to 
stay safe and check things out before agreeing to rent/stay somewhere. if something doesnt 
feel right, then it probably isnt.” Moreover, as rent price was often not provided, the 
administrators started to request that the monthly rent price should be included on 
the post, otherwise they would be deleted. 


5.3.2.2 Reconciling platform culture and community norms 


There is a tension between Facebook platform culture and many of the commu- 
nity norms in play with these five initiatives. This can be seen in how Facebook 
templates participation in ways that often does not match the culture and needs of 
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local initiatives. Again, it is worth emphasizing that community initiatives have no 
power over how the platform defines page and group outlines and structure con- 
tents over time. For instance Facebook's style of RSVP’ ing to event invitations, can 
clash with community norms. While “Maybe attending” and agreeing to attend but 
failing to show up are relatively regular instances on the platform, they may hurt 
a local initiative’s efforts. The mismatch of online and offline community norms 
leads to tensions in some cases. In the Hungarian solidarity groups, participants 
sometimes committed — for instance, volunteering for a daily shift — by answering 
to Facebook posts, but did not follow up. This posed challenges to the running of 
activities on the ground, or was a source of frustration for those who would have 
liked to apply for the shift, but could not as the list was already full. 

For Hoffice, no-shows led both to frustration for those organizing co-working 
days, as they were left with a smaller than expected number of guests (which could 
undermine the event), and to disappointments for those who would have liked 
to participate but could not find a free slot. Overall, these types of trouble can 
push newcomers and active members alike to disengage from the network, deeming 
efforts to participate as “not worth it” and seeking other means to find the sociality 
that made Hoffice attractive in the first place — e.g. by advertising events to close 
contacts rather than making them public on Facebook. In the case of Cicloficina, 
situations when people RSVP that they will attend an event, but did not show 
up was never considered as problematic: such incidents do not disrupt activities 
because the members who did show up always had something to fix on their own 
bikes and also enjoyed each other’s company. 

As another example of how platform culture can expose participants to adverse 
outcomes is that while Facebook’s design is geared to encourage information shar- 
ing, this can be very risky. For organizers of the migrant solidarity grassroots groups 
in Hungary, it was clear that Facebook should not be used for sharing sensitive data, 
including personal and contact information of either the fleeing asylum seekers and 
helping volunteers, or monetary information regarding either the collected or spent 
donations. They considered this to be the case even in closed groups. This lack of 
a trusted, private communication channel made effective operation more difficult 
and there was constantly the risk that someone might share sensitive information 
without having thought through the implications of posting it on Facebook. It also 
triggered the use of alternative communication tools (secured channels or email, 
chat, phone) in order to manage cases that involved any sensitive information. 


5.3.2.3 Maintaining awareness amidst algorithmic filtering 


A third concern is that maintaining awareness of network activities can become 
difficult when done via a platform that filters contents algorithmically as a strat- 
egy to personalize what is shown to individual users, cater for their interests and 
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maximize their engagement. Depending on how Facebook is configured to work at 
any particular point in time, both community members and other audiences may 
be more or less likely to see information about upcoming events when they browse 
the platform. The algorithmic filtering to produce the personalized news feed that 
Facebook is famous for makes it hard to know who sees what and when, thus adding 
a level of troublesome ambiguity to all community communications. This tension 
came up particularly in the case of Cicloficina. Here Facebook’s structure for broad- 
casting — i.e. sharing photos, information or feedback on events — was constraining, 
particularly in giving visibility to present-moment posts. It worked better for more 
stable, general information and documentation about the initiative, for which the 
fixed layout was a more comfortable match. The practical troubles with broad- 
casting are part of the reason why the Cicloficina organizers have kept using a blog, 
which is preferred among the more active members, given the higher level of auton- 
omy that it allows. 

Clearly, winding through these design tensions are also the politics of con- 
trol. If the mechanisms were set up and maintained at local level, as Light and 
Miskelly argue in their analysis of supporting neighbourhood caring and shar- 
ing (2019), it would be possible for organisers to configure these problems away. 
Militating against this is the challenge of staying technically competent and keep- 
ing the site functional, overheads that have caused small organisations to reduce 
the degree to which their networks and services rely on digital components 
(see Light, 2019). 


5.3.3 Political Tensions 


Beyond the design tensions covered above, there are further political tensions that 
may be less discernible in the day-to-day functioning of local initiatives, but that 
are more fundamentally ironic. Drawing on different groups’ principles, values, 
ideological orientations, and their experiences of using Facebook, we now reflect 
on political and ethical reasons for resistance to and/or discomfort with using the 
platform. We argue that Facebook has become a form of institutionalization for 
collaborative initiatives channeling, and sometimes fueling, the conflictuality that 
“is no longer contained” by the institutions “or happens in areas that can not be eas- 
ily institutionalized” (Fernandes, 1993, p. 796). Political tensions come to light in 
these groups’ dynamics while they use Facebook and in how they use it; such con- 
flictualities are sometimes generated by pre-existing local tensions that are reflected 
in online interactions, and other times motivated by the collectives’ vision of the 
platform and its policies. 

Talking about trust and the collaborative economy, Light (2019) augments 
Hawlitschek eż al. (2016) proposal of the 3 Ps (peer, product and platform) as sites 
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of trust, with recognition that you can trust all three of these (i.e. be sure that the 
service will operate as intended), while still distrusting the company that provides 
the mechanism. The political tensions we discuss here reflect this distinction. Com- 
plementing the design tensions addressed above, they do not refer to design issues 
as such, but rather to people’s perceptions of employing the product of a company 
that is not generally regarded as a good digital citizen — e.g. enabling fake news, 
polarising opinions. The tensions discussed manifest in the diffuse manner of late 
capitalism’s conflictuality, not sufficient to force a change in the community’s prac- 
tices — i.e. to bring about the decision to stop using Facebook — yet nagging at users 
and influencing some of the relations that extend from it. As the cases chosen out- 
line, this often happens once this platform is institutionalized as a means to an end, 
therefore it does not define the collective identities that use it. Given the tridimen- 
sional positioning/placement of trust — peer, product and platform (Hawlitschek 
et al., 2016) — to use Facebook does not require trust in the company as an entity or 
in the way it runs its services (Light, 2019). As highlighted by the previous analysis, 
trust, and thus use, can simply be based on its utility to enlarge, maintain a network 
or make it visible to wide publics. These collectives use Facebook once they know 
their peers, their users, their members and followers are using it, and trust them to 
keep the initiatives alive. 

In the Egg Club case, this is simply captured in Jane’s comment that she does 
not like what Facebook gets up to, but it is convenient for a community group 
(and for supporting the egg run) because it is what a lot of people are already using. 
She is well aware of the political tensions and also that some of the neighbourhood 
will not use it because of what it represents. Nevertheless, Jane talks about what it 
enables: T want to live in a nice community. I like walking down a street and knowing 
that so and so lives here and so and so lives there. I like getting to know people. That 
can lead on to other things ... This strengthens community.” 

Relatedly, in the Cicloficina case, a broad number of participants see Facebook 
as a company that has concentrated too much wealth and power within the social 
media sector. As a member put it, the fact that Facebook bought Whatsapp and 
Instagram further limits the possibilities of using social media with diverse owner- 
ship. The group is also critical of Facebook’s lack of protection of users’ rights in 
favour of its economic interests; here Facebook is considered the “major instru- 
ment of personal data manipulation driven by financial goals”. Given the group’s 
anti-capitalist orientation, the platform's lack of concern for policies to handle per- 
sonal data creates individual and collective tension. This conflictuality reflects mis- 
trust in the economic system of which Facebook has become a telling example 
(Zuboff, 2019). The uneasiness that Facebook contradicts the group’s core values 
has been discussed within the community. Suggestions were made to create profiles 
in other social media accounts (i.e. Twitter and Instagram), to be less dependent 
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on Facebook. Nevertheless, while open source alternatives to Gmail and Doodle 
have been adopted, Facebook has been more difficult to replace, especially given 
the challenge of reaching out to wide audiences. Even if alternatives to the plat- 
form were to be found, it would still require effort to advertise the change in the 
technological setup and migrate to another platform. In sum, despite the group’s 
rejection of the political and economic values materialised in the platform, Face- 
book, as a tool, remains in use because it requires “minimum effort” to be managed 
while easily providing visibility to the collective. 


5.4 Discussion and Conclusion 


Facebook has worked to support communities over the years, introducing features 
to support both closed and open groups and community action. Meanwhile, the 
chapter has illustrated that Facebook’s pervasiveness and broad use often makes it 
a convenient choice for the organizing of volunteer-run collaborative initiatives. 
Despite issues such as the lack of control over core features of the platform, and the 
tension that might emerge from mistrusting the corporation behind the platform, 
the cases illustrate how performing community through Facebook is still attractive 
because of other qualities. This is the platform paradox, with both core volunteers 
and more peripheral members being aware of trade-offs between the utility of the 
platform and the compromises stemming from using it. 

Given the inseparability of social and economic activities in community initia- 
tives, it is perhaps not surprising that a platform initially designed for social net- 
working gets taken up as a medium for grassroots/community-centred initiatives. 
Demonstrating the persistence in “dining with the devil’, the findings have illus- 
trated the subtleties of how this occurs from addressing social crises to sourcing 
food or co-organizing supportive work contexts. All these examples manifest care 
for community, for the environment and local neighborhoods and for more vul- 
nerable groups. In all of the initiatives discussed, informal structures of support 
and transfer of resources unfold offline, through face-to-face interactions rather 
than being transactions of the visible parts of the platform-driven collaborative 
economy. 

Despite the very specific design features of a social networking site, the possi- 
bility to tailor the platform to different practices, contexts and situations, makes 
its use inherently open. While, as noted, customization and control over central 
design features are rather limited — and a source of problems for collectives like 
Hoffice, for instance — the platform lends itself to diverse contexts and the flexi- 
bility to infrastructure action. The openness and lack of control over what Face- 
book can be used for (paradoxically, including the spreading of fake news or other 
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anti-democratic values) is a reason for its success. Facebook, both as a platform 
and a corporation, does not seek to moderate local tensions. In fact, its ‘neutral- 
ity as a medium for, rather than a publisher of, information, means that it may 
look virtuous in the face of false viral messaging that undermines democracy. This 
can be observed, for instance, in the refugee solidarity groups in Hungary. As the 
initiatives grew and operated against the political headwind and the hostile pub- 
lic climate, Facebook closed groups provided political alternatives to the domestic, 
mainstream, public arena. In this context, Facebook's lack of ethical concerns (e.g. 
Gillespie, 2018; Zuboff, 2019) was not regarded as negatively as the governmen- 
tal policy and the actions of some extreme right anti-immigration groups. Further- 
more, it is worth noting that the Athens volunteer accommodation Facebook group 
enabled transactions that can be perceived as being at the edge of legality — e.g. no 
formal lease means tax evasion — but not a single post ever questioned these trans- 
actions. Possible explanations for this may be the urgency to find accommodation, 
the volunteers’ lack of knowledge of the Greek tenancy regulations and property 
law, or the underlying support for a humanitarian aid cause. FInally, as we wrote 
this chapter, we learnt about a food-sharing community in Europe (the name and 
country are left anonymous to protect the identity of the people involved) that has 
decided to stop advertising events on Facebook after forming a partnership with a 
charity organization helping illegal refugees. Here, the lack of dedicated support for 
sensitive settings aspiring to more just futures (see Costanza-Chock, 2020) simply 
means not using the platform. 

Although diverse in scope, the collectives described are embedded in new social 
movements that are said to be, on one hand, generated by the “contradictions of 
current capitalism” (Fernandes, 1993, p. 797), and on the other, based on moral, 
political and cultural values that do not necessarily question the institutionalized 
political system and the “market economy categories” (Fernandes, 1993, p. 811). 
However, in some cases, there were clashes between groups’ ideological messages 
and online interactions through Facebook. As a new institutionalized arena, the 
platform provides new fuel to local conflictualities that are intertwined with both 
the perceived problems with the platform — given its policies regarding human 
rights and political liberties — and with their clash with the mainstream economic 
and political systems. 

The cases illustrate that, despite differences in motivation and structure, the 
members and volunteers of these organisations value the sociotechnical mecha- 
nisms enabled by the platform, but do not necessarily trust the company behind 
it. Facebook provides templates for actions (organizing events, sharing posts, cre- 
ating community and groups pages) that are widely recognised by heterogeneous 
audiences. Again, these mechanisms are adopted and integrated, even if there is 
ambivalence about control and flexibility. This makes it challenging for volunteers 
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and more active members to envision alternative socio-technical setups or imagine 
how initiatives might migrate to them. 

The collaborative initiatives discussed in this chapter show the ways much sol- 
idarity work takes place without bespoke technology. Moreover, while platforms 
like Facebook can provide basic support for collaboration and organizing action on 
the ground, supportive connections develop and unfold offline. Relatedly, previ- 
ous work has shown that, in vulnerable settings, defining fixed roles and formally 
structuring matching mechanisms between “givers” and “those in need” might have 
unintended consequences, such as stigma and shame (Vyas eż al., 2015). 

This questions mainstream design narratives that promote the platform model of 
sharing and the adoption of dedicated platforms for community initiatives. Given 
the constraints of limited budgets and dealing with emergencies, but also collec- 
tives’ concerns to make visible inequalities and more sustainable lives, using what 
is available and popular has its virtues. Our argument to trouble the idea of tech- 
nological innovation is not technology-agnostic. What we regard as a main design 
challenge for the settings discussed is the creative exploration of socio-technical 
practices that illustrate the use of alternative — yet existing — digital technologies, 
and how their use can be combined both with Facebook, and other means (see, for 
instance, Bødker et al., 2016; Rossitto et al., 2014), to support the different aspects 
and moments of organizing collaborative community initiatives. 
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Designing for Motivations: Building 
on Two Local Communities Cases 


By Veronica Cruciani and Myriam Lewkowicz 


6.1 Introduction 


In this chapter, we discuss the nuances of the terms sharing and sharing economy by 
looking at practical activities falling under the concept of “sharing”, and the tech- 
nologies related to those activities. Specifically, we are interested in how technolo- 
gies can support groups of people that call themselves “communities”, and reversely 
how communities shape the technology when adopting a triple-bottom line instead 
of a single profit line (Elkington, 1997) — getting profit, improving society, and 
respecting the environment, without emphasizing one motivation over the others. 

Our interest for local communities comes from our reading of literature about 
food resilience and projects by communities of farmers, village’s civilians, or little 
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entrepreneurs (Light and Miskelly, 2015; Norström eż al., 2020; Ostrom, 1990; 
Teli et al., 2017). We investigated two local communities. The first is an engineer- 
ing students’ association active in sustainability and social aid fields. The second 
one is a village community halfway between a volunteering-based association and 
a little enterprise exclusively selling local products. When looking at the missions 
and goals of the two associations, we found out that any form of capitalism or plat- 
form economy does not fully frame their activities. Members of both communities 
neither feel represented by the existing social media and tools available on Google, 
nor by the sharing economy platforms philosophy, or generally any existing profit- 
based platform. 

Bringing some practical examples, these associations are particularly concerned 
by the protection of members and customers’ data from being sold; both associa- 
tions are based exclusively on selling local or 0 km products, but they never ascribed 
this choice inside some doctrine or ideology: they just co-decided that this was the 
best solution to fully realize themselves as associate members and citizens. Further 
examples are the attempts of the students’ association to find alternatives to social 
media and advertisements to sponsor, recruit, and engage students, and their choice 
of using Discord instead of Whatsapp. In fact, Discord is a proprietary freeware 
that offers instant messaging and VoIP features. First used by gamers, it reached 
100 million active users in 2020. According to student associations members, the 
advantages compared to Whatsapp are privacy, as it is not “owned by Facebook”, 
and the possibility to create a thematic channel inside a group, with participants 
voluntarily joining if they are part of the group. 

In the remainder of this chapter, we will first discuss the sharing economy for 
local communities, before presenting the two communities that we have observed, 
delineating their vision and mission, their structure, and the technological artifacts 
they are using. We then analyze the motivations of the members of these commu- 
nities to participate, identifying four areas of motivation: sustainability, sociability, 
politics, and economy. These findings lead us to identify implications for designing 
for local communities in the forms of four personas. 


6.2 Sharing in Local Communities 


The sense of community, which is the sine qua non of every community, can be 
seen as made up of four elements (McMillen eż al., 2020): membership, influence, 
fulfillment of needs, and shared emotional connection. This sense of community 
is really contrasting with the platform economy models that are often related to 
“sharing economy”: A platform, or a form of data usage that is capitalized, hardly 
promotes a sense of community and inclusiveness. In fact, capitalized platforms 
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foresee transcending individual needs to recognize a common line of action (Keyes 
et al., 2019). 

This contrast between the sense of a community and the “sharing economy” 
may come from the fact that the term sharing is extremely broad and ambiguous. 
It could embrace different forms of sharing (Encyclopedia Britannica): reciprocity, 
demand sharing (Woodburn eż al., 1998), prosocial behaviours in general, which 
embraces mutualism (Feigin et al., 2014) and sharing nicely. 

Sharing nicely is the phenomenon we want to explore to offer suggestions on 
how to design for local communities. Sharing nicely has been used for the first time 
by the anthropologist Woodburn et al. (1998) in contraposition with the demand 
sharing. It might also be called altruism; it is innate for more developed species if 
not just the human (Lay and Hoppmann, 2015), and partly interiorized. Sharing 
nicely is aligned with the work by Mauss (2002) on gift giving. A gift is a con- 
nector between the giver and the receiver, acquiring among all, a symbolic mean- 
ing, going beyond the object itself, contributing to the strength of the community 
and building empathy among strangers. The mechanism to hold this is made of 
implicit giving and giving back. As Mauss writes: “In all this there is a succession of 
rights and duties to consume and reciprocate, corresponding to rights and duties 
to offer and accept. Yet this intricate mingling of symmetrical and contrary rights 
and duties ceases to appear contradictory if, above all, one grasps that mixture of 
spiritual ties between things that to some degree appertain to the soul, and indi- 
viduals, and groups that to some extent treat one another as things” (Mauss, 2002, 
p. 17). This form of prosocial behavior might be considered as an elaborated form 
of reciprocity, with symbolic meanings and a more complex organization than the 
simple “returning the service” characterizing reciprocity. While psychologists still 
debate about the existence of pure altruism (Feigin eż al., 2014), the gift exchange 
might be considered one of the prosocial behaviors. 

The relationships between different technologies and social practices in a com- 
munity have been largely discussed, focusing on either their description, their con- 
ceptualization, or the design of technologies to better support social practices. Close 
to our interest in the critique of the capitalistic model of platforms for the sharing 
economy, Carroll and Beck (2019) have shown how to create a complementary 
service to platform capitalism, that they called platform collectivism. Platform col- 
lectivism is characterized by ownership and shared data (in contraposition of data 
possession), transparency and openness (in contraposition of buying and selling 
data), flat hierarchy, and peer-to-peer interaction (instead of pyramidal hierarchy 
and profit driven interactions). The central point in platform collectivism is to 
increase the value of data by giving priority to stakeholders’ values instead of insert- 
ing or proposing new values for the platform. When data reflects stakeholders’ val- 
ues and needs, they are shared not just by the ones directly interested to them, 
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but even by the community at large, increasing their visibility and access, as well 
as their educative value for local residents (Avram et al., 2019; Carroll and Beck, 
2019). However, before co-designing a platform conceived in a collective way, it is 
necessary to assess if the community, the artifacts, and the relationships between 
the two are fertile for a collective use of the platform instead of a capitalistic one 
(Bodker et al., 2016). 

Two interesting conceptualizations have been offered to describe the relation- 
ships between a community and its artifacts. Rossitto eż al. (2014) suggest the con- 
cept of a “constellation of technologies”, which is the entanglement of a group’s 
private and shared artifacts, interactions, knowledge and skills, which take place to 
realize a performance. Bødker et al. (2016) define a “community artifact ecology” as 
“the particular constellation of artifacts that a community owns, has access to and 
uses in its activities. It is characterized by a high degree of shared understanding of 
the core activities and the role of the artifacts within the ecology” (Bødker et al., 
2016, p. 1144). The concept of community artifact ecology, then, includes the idea 
of acommon level of knowledge about the artifacts-in-use. For example, we found 
that all students from the association that we have observed were highly skilled in 
informatics and at the same time knew a lot about sustainability and data protec- 
tion, whereas the members of the village association were more prone to face-to-face 
relationships and low technology deployment. Thus, even if both associations have 
almost overlapping aims, they deploy very different artifacts ecologies, engaging 
with them in different ways, and using different sets of skills and knowledge. 

In order to investigate these ecologies or constellations, a deep understanding 
of member's practices is required, especially the embodiment, domestication, rou- 
tinization, overuse or, reversely the abandonment of artifacts. In the best cases, an 
appropriate community artifact ecology should transform a behavior into a social 
practice (Kuutti et al., 2014). The introduction and appropriation of technology is 
particularly interesting to study for “low-tech” communities, in particular the way 
this appropriation could empower a community. For instance, Jayathilake et al. 
(2017) have studied the introduction of technology in subsistence agriculture, out- 
lining how some forms of technology deployment give more autonomy and tools 
and knowledge to make decisions to a part of the community — like the Sri Lanka’s 
farming one — that is usually not taken into account. 


6.3 Two Local Associations Dealing with Food 


The two associations we met are very different in their composition and their 
administration, but they share the same interest in community food and economic 
resilience. Both of them act for the reinforcement of local communities, work 
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towards a socio-environmental transition, wish to gather multiple and diverse actors 
who have the same aim and ideals, and share an interest for participation and local 
democracy. 


6.3.1 A Student Association 


The student association, Ulisse, literally stands for “local union for social, solidary 
and environmental engineering” (Union Locale d’Ingénierie Sociale, Solidaire et 
Environnementale, in French). Ulisse was created in 2019 and is formed of 90 
active members (and 137 participating in online group chats). It is the result of 
the merger of five student associations related to the promotion of a sustainable 
world, united world, and local ecological initiatives. The document presenting the 
merger (displayed on the facebook pages of the different associations) indicates 
that these five associations decided to meet because they all have similar values 
and projects, and had identified that this could lead to competition problems for 
subsidies, and waste of time and energy in administrative tasks. Ulisse conciliates the 
environmentalist and the locality causes in particular by managing projects aimed 
at supporting local producers and farmers. Most of the time, these farmers come 
from the local associations of farmers mostly linked to permaculture and organic 
agriculture, firmly opposing modern methods to cultivate and extensive agriculture. 


6.3.2 A Village Association 


The village association, Le Cerf à Trois Pattes (shortened into Cerf in the rest of the 
document), was created in 2018 after the failure of the local bakery. The reason for 
failure was very simple: in a 550 souls’ village between two big cities — Reims and 
Tours — a bakery has to hire at least 4 people and be available from 7.00 to 18.00 
to guarantee the service. As a result, the costs were higher than the gains. 

From this experience, some people questioned themselves on how to make the 
village survive (“we would like that people here do not feel forced to emigrate to town 
because there are no services and opportunities or facilities”), on one side avoiding 
that young people abandon it, offering jobs, and on the other, keeping the elderly 
engaged with public life. After several meetings, the outcome was a hybrid activity 
that has put together volunteering and regular employment, with firstly social and 
then economic goals. 


6.4 Data Collection and Method 


Participant observation (DeWalt et al., 1998) was adopted to study Ulisse: the 
first author, who came to Troyes as an exchange student, became a member of 
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Ulisse, actively participating in its initiatives, in order to gain their trust and have a 
deeper insight of both their culture and their community artefact ecology. We con- 
ducted six semi-structured interviews, and we participated in a general assembly. 
The COVID-19 pandemic made it impossible to keep performing active partici- 
pation, so we pursued a virtual ethnography of both their social media and their 
Discord conversations during six months (approximately 1600 Discord messages), 
going on interacting with them while the university was closed and most of the 
activities suspended (Table 6.1). 

During the lockdown, the second author met one member of Cerf (during 
a meeting of another association), who was telling how prolific Cerf was dur- 
ing the pandemic since it was taking care of each customer's order sending it 
in their own house. The second author then asked if it would be possible for 
the first author to come to the village and meet the members of Cerf. Indeed, 
since both associations presented very similar base ideas but very different ways 
of organising, we took the opportunity to follow Cerf to complement our findings 
coming from our work with Ulisse. We conducted five semi-directive interviews, 
observed how the activities were performed (we joined a local touristic activity and 
observed one members’ assembly) when we visited the village during four days 
(Table 6.2). 

We transcribed the interviews and our notes taken during field observations, 
and conducted a thematic analysis (Braun and Clarke, 2006), looking at the moti- 
vations of the associates, and the use of personal and community artifacts to realize 
community aims. 

Indeed, since we outlined how sharing nicely through platforms is not an 
opportunism/altruism phenomena, but rather a multifaceted culture-dependent 
integration of both (Belk, 2014), and a complex assimilation of social motives and 
identities (Ryan and Deci, 2000), it is necessary to point out personal motives and 
how they are connected to the use of artifacts inside the community. 


6.5 Findings 


6.5.1 Organization and Activities of Ulisse 


Ulisse has a president, two vice presidents, one for the projects, one for the con- 
tacts and the partnerships, one treasurer, one vice treasurer, one secretary, and two 
persons in charge of communication. Ulisse members are recruited and attracted 
through different means; first, during the general assembly, where at the start of 
each semester they introduce themselves and their projects to all the students. 
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Table 6.1. Synthesis of data collection for Ulisse. 
Role Technique Duration Place Focus 
Vice president Face-to-face 30 minutes University General data 
interview + room and facts about 
notes Ulisse. His 
aims in the 
association 
Vice president Online lhourand12 Online Ulisse’s use of 
interview minutes (Discord video technology and 
-call) apps, Ulisse’s 
changes after 
and during 
COVID 19 
Univ. creator Face to face+ 30 minutes Ulisse’s room General facts 
ofa ridesharing notes double at University about Ulisse 
initiative check after the and the 
interview university 
regarding the 
ride sharing 
initiative: 
problems and 
ideation phase 
2 vice Presence 45 minutes Univ. hall Knowing new 
presidents, 1 during the projects, 2020 
treasurer and assembly + plan and 
three other informal getting in 
members conversation touch with 
after the members self- 
assembly introduction 
Ulisse Discord Written // Online Knowing 
members question on motivations, 
Discord group and 
+ screenshot self-perception 
of each reply as an engineer 
and Univ. 
member 
Ulisse Informal Around 30 In person, Break the ice, 
members interviews to5 min group opinions about 
members after conversation in Ulisse and the 
the 1st meeting University association 
for a particular room with the 
project university 
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Table 6.2. Synthesis of data collection for Le Cerf a 3 pattes. 


Role Technique Duration Place Focus 
President Interview 72 min Online (video General 
call Whatsapp) information about 
association and 
artifacts the 
association uses 
President Interview while 1 hour Guided visit to Visiting the 
visiting the approx. the venues, getting in 
association's association's touch with the 
building + venue members, 
notes (mobile) understanding 
vision and mission 
Members Interviews Several House of the Field observation, 
short member and technology use 
interviews e-shop of the from elderly 
association associates 
Activity owner Interviews 40 min WhatsApp Presentation of his 
approx. video call activity, work 
deontology and 
why joining Cerf 
Website creator Face to face+ 37 minutes Web design Understanding 
recorded company web design, 
interview venue economical and 


marketing aspects 


of Cerf 


Once students decide to join, they sign-in with their e-mail address and telephone 
number during or after the meeting. Students can also contact the associates, gen- 
erally the leader or one of the vice presidents, by e-mail or Facebook, and they give 
their email address and phone number in order to be contacted again and, especially, 
added to the Discord channels. Indeed, even if Whatsapp and Facebook Messen- 
ger are used among some members for personal or informal communications, the 
official communication tool inside the association is Discord. 

Decision-making happens face to face for most important decisions, and via 
Discord, where any member can submit a new idea to the vote and the majority 
wins. For important decisions (funding a project, leadership vacancy ...), they use 
the dot vote and the three winning proposals are re-evaluated, possibly merged and 
then (maybe) re-voted. The vice-president calls this process “the one that is really 
democratic”. 
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Three kinds of meetings are organized: 


e Project meetings, in which they discuss how to realize a project after it has 
been approved on Discord: people interested just need to join the meeting 
and the project channel. 

e Heads meeting gathering the presidents, vice presidents and the accoun- 
tant for monitoring the projects and their costs, or to check their progress. 
Most of the time, these meetings take place on Discord, but when an issue 
is raised for which no consensus can easily be found, an in-person meeting is 
organized. 

© General meetings: official general assemblies, and thematic presentations. 


Ulisse has different activities: projects, debates and lectures, and events. 

Projects can be of different types (engineer without border, influencer — for 
instance supporting a hitchhiker and his YouTube channel, local food consump- 
tion, ride sharing). Project work is mainly accomplished using Discord, in which 
each project has a specific channel. Any student can decide to join a channel dedi- 
cated to a project. The proposer of a project will assume the role of coordinator of 
the Discord channel. When a project is concluded, the channel is dismissed. Ulisses 
members also create thematic Facebook pages for their projects. An example is the 
“Potager” (vegetable garden) group, in which members share information about 
University allotment, how to cultivate and how to compost, or the group “Panier” 
(basket), in which each Wednesday people put orders for seasonal and local food. 
The payment is done once they pick up the basket: in some exceptional cases the 
basket is left to the students common room (which is run by another association) 
and the sum is handed to the person in the entrance. 

Debates and lectures are an important part of their activity and well reflect 
Ulisse’s ideology — which they want to diffuse — and activism. They are held by 
an expert and are attended by the members who are passionate on the many topics 
that are discussed. Sometimes, associates intervene in external lectures to tell their 
experience or what they do for the community (ex: promote an “eco-responsible” 
food consumption). 

The last type of activity are the events. Usually they do it “Just to have some fun” 
or to raise money for their projects. It might consist of any kind of initiative: selling 
crepes, mask parties, hitchhiking marathons, etc. 


6.5.2 Ulisse’s Ecology of Artifacts 


When it comes about the artifacts they use, Ulisse has an Instagram and a Facebook 
account accessible to all the members. Although they would rather not use social 
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media, especially “If owned by Zuckerberg” (Ulisse vice president), they use social 
media to: 


e Advertise their events (debates, lectures, public speeches, parties charity 
fundraising and projects fundraising) and projects. 

e Invite to “presentation meetings” and recruit new members. 

e Communicate about social engagement, environment and sustainability, 
especially through posters, ads and leaflets created with a shared Canva 
account. 

e Show the weekly basket of available vegetables to order online and buy at the 
University every Wednesday. 

e Present stories on Instagram, and follow other people. 


When it comes to official communications among members, they use Discord 
since it is possible to create thematic channels and privacy is respected. There, they 
propose projects, meetings and thematic conversations: each project has a dedicated 
channel and ends with a face-to-face meeting. Every member of Ulisse has access to 
the Discord group, and sometimes, even non-members can join some channels if 
they have the possibility to contribute somehow to the association. They collectively 
participate in the conversation, and they make “group calls” when they cannot do it 
in person. Only some of the newcomers are familiar with Discord (usually gamers), 
so others take time to show the newcomers how to use it. Some others do not get 
familiar and they rather keep themselves updated through friends or Messenger 
conversations. 

Lastly, as one goal of Ulisse is to spread as much knowledge as possible, each 
week a different member records a fifteen minutes podcast in a studio made avail- 
able by the university (examples of topics are: collapsology, permaculture, ocean 
pollution, freedom of speech in France). The podcast is publicized on Facebook 
and the university radio. It is accessible free for all Ulisse’s members. 


6.5.3 Organization and Activities of Cerf 


Le Cerf 3 pattes owns a shop, where they sell food, drinks and handmade products 
from 30 local producers. Ifa consumer wants to substitute the mainstream products 
from big chains (toothpaste, soaps, Coca Cola etc.) they can find alternatives there. 
The shop is temporary and has an outdoor part with flowers and plants, and an 
indoor part. They want to base their selling only on local and well-selected products 
which production respects nature; they carefully choose their partners and visit 
their places. They even pay attention to the way their partners present themselves 
to sellers and engage clients. In the shops, there is the highest attention to the way 
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packaging is used (at the minimum level and often of recycled materials), every 
product has the origin, and the main features reported: a casual customer would 
easily understand the boutique identity. Another aspect of their economy is that 
they want to promote local and sustainable tourism, especially out of the usual eno- 
gastronomic tourism, since their area is famous for Champagne production. They 
would like to prove that there is a lot more to be discovered like the mountain, 
panoramas, countryside tours, outdoor sports etc. Children and families are their 
main targets and the activities they offer foresee contact with nature, discoveries 
and learning by doing (and having fun). 

Out of the shop itself, the associates organize a “socio-cultural or touristic enter- 
tainment, proposed at least once per month: convivial dinner, theater, concert, night 
walk, philosophic café, producers open air market ... were among 60 to 500 partici- 
pants, depends on the event”. 

They also have a meeting room “recycled” from the local school’s space that is 
used for decision-making processes. 

When it comes to ordering, an offline solution is still used for elderly and people 
who usually swing by the shop. They use a paper-based list with all the seasonal 
items they might order: the customer makes the order and handles it to the shop 
assistant in the boutique. 


6.5.4 Cerf’s Ecology of Artifacts 


In terms of artifacts, Cerf has a Facebook page and a website to give them visibil- 
ity, and a newsletter sent every two weeks to keep the most affectionate customers 
informed. 

Facebook is mainly used to sponsor the events that are organized and the touris- 
tic or educational activities. Some special announcements are made for last minute 
selling and special offers presented as a full-page picture with few words to explain 
the post. The ones who have access to the shop’s laptop run the page and by the 
closest associates; it gives a sense of belonging and creates interest and curiosity 
among association’s sympathizers but even enthusiasts of local products and sus- 
tainable tourism. Paraphrasing what the associates said in their meeting, they do 
not share the page management but they share the involvement, the values and the 
knowledge (especially related to local economy and environment) among whoever 
is interested in. 

A Google folder is used for listing the available products; the association’s admin- 
istrators in charge of selling the products are the ones who manage this folder. 

Customers who see these announcements, online documents, or receive the 
newsletter and want to buy some products, can put an order by sending an email 
and paying by transferring money to the bank account of the association. 
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The website has involved a web design agency and is now run by the President 
and the most motivated and expert associates. The agency followed the directions 
given by the President and tried to create a website that is easy to run (in their words: 
“very front office based”). The website presents the association in order to attract 
people, and gives the possibility to get in touch with Cerf’s staff, to ask questions 
and know the events hosted by the association (Facebook posts about the events are 
depicted). But the aim of the website is mostly to sell the products from the little 
autonomous local enterprises that cooperate with the association. 


6.6 Analysis - Motivations for Sharing Nicely 


What has been clear since the very first interviews was that the economic activity of 
the association and the members’ aims were perceived as “for good” and ethical: there 
was no perception of discrepancy between opportunistic goals (meet new people, 
make money and learn new skills), and altruistic ones (environment, society and 
volunteering). 

An emblematic example is the way Cerf chooses local businesses to create a part- 
nership with their shop: ‘We visit all the enterprises, which must work in a specific 
way ... Before any contract, we take our time, we investigate and then we base our rela- 
tionship even on trust and dialogue’. Another example is the will to find other people 
who share the same ideals: T am in a lot of associations here and I try to do some good 
around me [...] Moreover I had a band and Tve been playing for 6 years now: if there 
are some eco-social-musicians we can try some riffs during the weekend!” 

By analyzing the interviews, we found four main motivations for Ulisse and Cerf 
members: sustainability, sociality, technology and economy. 


6.6.1 Sustainability 


Sustainability can be a consequence like in Cerf’s case, or a cause, like in Ulisse. 
In the first case, sustainability is not always what associates seek, but it comes out 
when actors follow the precise and ethical steps required by a local and volunteer- 
oriented association. Sustainability as a cause implies that it is the cause of members’ 
actions. In this case, sustainability is learnt and studied because, as many students 
affirm, they look for a “change of paradigm”. 

The president of Cerf often mentioned a sustainability shift as the main drive 
of their customers: “our customers are willing to pay even a little bit more (not too 
much) to have a reliable and good quality product, linked to the environment and the 
territory’. Sustainability is a very rooted drive for Cerf: for example, they are build- 
ing an electric car park to encourage carpooling and green mobility as the president 
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said “This car park has been thought specifically for environmental and sustainability 
purposes. Germaine’ citizens must think about the environment. This is perfectly in line 
with our beliefs and at the very base of community’ survival”. 

These pieces of conversations correspond to the “planet” motivation in (Böcker 
and Meelen, 2017). As a customer of Ulisse said: “T try to live a life as consistent as 
possible with my ideas...I think this is the strongest revolution we can propose [...] I 
could go to the local market but the Ulisse knows better than me, they select the sellers, I 
wouldnt be able to choose the right seller at the local market since I would like to respect 
millions of criteria: independent farmer, no pesticide, km0 etc. I refuse to buy from big 
chains and eat fast food, even if sometimes I am extremely tempted by 50 cents tomatoes 
from the supermarket wrapped in 1 kg of plastic’. 

Words appear to be followed by practice since in the field observation we had 
the opportunity to observe how vegetables are grown in the University’s yard with 
their own compost, and also how the vegetables used to be picked from the farmer’s 
house on the way back home by one of the members: these two practices aim to cut 
the carbon emissions of selling local products. Discord is always used to agree on 
who is “driving around there” (the farmer’s house). Another example is the absence 
of plastic in Cerf’s shops and in all Ulisse’s initiatives. 

The idea of a local community is always related with the issue of sustainability: 
to start something sustainable or to oppose lobbyism and consumerism — which 
are both not conform to the sustainability principles — it is necessary to start from 
a local community or from a group of stakeholders which have an expertise on the 
ongoing situation. The concept of sustainability is fundamental, not just because 
of the recent challenges and emergencies, but even as an idea that should always be 
included and embedded in every social or socio-technical research (Volpato et al., 
2019; Poderi and Dittrich, 2018; Dourish, 2010; Cinderby et al., 2014). 

Whether as a cause or as a consequence, having members motivated in making 
the world more sustainable, lead both associations to have behaviours labelled as 
“sustainable”, which is aligned with the kind of products they sell. 


6.6.2 Sociality 


“We're not just an enterprise’. Social motivation is slightly different for the two asso- 
ciations. While Ulisse’s members want to find new friends with a similar vision or 
with which being engaged in projects, Cerf members are oriented towards socio- 
economic mutual aid, with the aim of reinforcing the local community through a 
sense of community and relationships among members. An example from Ulisse is 
The Discord channel group for organising a Secret Santa “all in line with our ide- 
als and food km0” and the requests to “have a beer with someone downtown because 
tonight I am bored”. 
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While a member of Cerf said “ Were partners with two Foundations that deal with 
social and solidarity economy [...] Were mostly made up of volunteers and each one of 
them has a different position. There is the café group that organises all related to the 
bistro; there is the shop group [...], there is the tourism group [...]. We take care first 
of our citizens and we want to take care of youngsters needs. We want to promote links 
and connection among people. Not by chance meetings are always in physical presence, 
we talk face-to-face, especially because we can take advantage of our spatial proximity. 
Human links are important’. 

Another very important part related to Ulisse sociality is linked to the way they 
use Discord conversations. In the general channel or sometimes in thematic ones, 
they ask for recommendations related to environment or eco-friendly behaviours, 
like some permaculture techniques, for instance: “has someone bought a BeeHotel? 
Do you know if it is better to orientate them to the north or to the south?” or “You 
should pass from Bank X to bank Y, which have very interesting projects related to 
wildlife conservation, even if unfortunately they are very small [...] everything is better 
than banks A and B”. This means that Discord and informal conversations ended 
up being a huge and very important knowledge repository. 

The attention of social and relational aspects led members to create very close 
ties whether friendship-like (especially in Ulisse) or more supportive like in Cerf, 
enhancing the sense of community among members. 


6.6.3 Technology 


“Close to reality”. This sentence has been said by the website designer when she 
explained the kind of technology Cerf needed. We think that a human-centered 
vision of technology is what Ulisse and Cerf have in common. For Ulisse, the ecol- 
ogy of artifacts is technology-centric, tries to be independent, and extremely cre- 
ative and open source thanks to every contribution: “we're a little bit nerds” as one 
member said. For Cerf the ecology of artifacts is low tech, both as an ideological 
choice — “we want to rely on people” — and a forced choice, since a lot of members 
and customers are not familiar with digital technology. 

Technology is even seen as a challenge: some members of Ulisse are intrigued 
by the perspective of matching their passion for coding, design or technology with 
the possibility to be useful. Members would like to be independent, both techno- 
logically and ideologically: “We wouldnt like to use Facebook or Whatsapp to com- 
municate: we do not see ourselves on the same page [...] But its impossible so far not 
to use them, especially because we are small and we want to be reached by everyone” 
said the organizer of the ride-sharing project. Similarly, a piece of Discord conver- 
sation shows: “Oh, if you know how we could share documents without Google, you're 
welcome!”. But even on the choices people make for their everyday life, both for 
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themselves and inside the association, like “J dont have Whatsapp, actually I dont 
even have internet on my mobile” (showing a very old mobile). The members of 
Ulisse also agree on “... using Discord. First of all your data is protected there. And 
you can create textual or voice channels for different topics. You can find people with 
your interests faster. You can even make video conferences. The problem is that it is not 
free and not open source’. 

All the members agree to use their own device for “public benefit” and to share 
the meeting rooms they manage to book at the university with others so that they 
can have spaces for meetings or debates. 

Their initiatives as an association are moved by their values: social benefit, sus- 
tainability, and human centered technology: “We believe in an Engineering that can 
change how things are now, in engineers engagement’. Said the president of the stu- 
dents association. 

Similar to technological independence is the right claimed by the president of 
Cerf of being disconnected and not using technology. More than technological 
independence here is a wish for an independence from technology, but these are two 
faces of the same medal. Indeed, online interactions can be seen as a complement 
and a support of offline ones, and often, what is classified online such as social 
coordination, invitation, offer, request, or collective action, encourage offline action 
(López and Farzan, 2015). As assessed by Lopez and Farzan, the local activities are 
mostly off-sites (“we privilege face-to-face relationships”, confirms the president of 
Cerf) and community goals are achieved by an entanglement of on-site and off- 
site, rising at any rate, users’ social capital. This is even synthetized by the President’s 
words: “our advantages are mostly based on people’ energy, their competences, especially 
from our partners and the volunteers [...] The importance is harmonizing logistic and 
conviviality”. 

We observed that Facebook was used as an update tool (like a newsletter) for 
off-site actions, and the low response level on Cerf’s Facebook page did not corre- 
spond to an equal low participation in events and activities taking place offline: the 
President himself stated that their events ranged from 50 to 120 participants and 
their touristic events are as well very popular. 

Moreover, as noticed by (Satchell and Dourish, 2009), non-use is a form of use 
and can have a nuanced meaning, instead of being “labelled” or “pathologized”. 
In Cerf, some forms of non-use happened because of lagging, especially with elderly 
members: “J have Whatsapp just to communicate with my daughter in Scotland, and 
some younger expert friends help me with computer and smartphone problems”. Some of 
them might even be discouraged by some form of physical impairment like illness 
or low sight, falling partially in the category of the disenfranchisement (Satchell and 
Dourish, 2009). The website creator for Cerf said that she kept in mind to create 
a website that leaves the possibility to have a paper substitution to internet orders. 
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The second non-use category happened with the displacement, very familiar to 
rural HCI and technological stewardship (Jayathilake eż al., 2017; McMillen et al., 
2020). In our case, people decided to rely on others, namely sons/daughters or 
neighbours when it came about using the technology, especially buying online. 
Similarly, in Cerf the “heavy” use of technology (design, website, creation of adver- 
tisements ...) is mostly on the hands of the professionals, namely the website cre- 
ators. 

A more complex example of non-use comes from Ulisse: despite they are all 
engineers’ students, they try to limit the technological part of their community 
ecology of artifacts because of their environmental convictions. Even more inter- 
esting is their collaboration with a group of university professors and philosophers 
which are part of the low-tech movement. Taking an example of a Discord conver- 
sation about a new Facebook post on reading recommendations for the summer, 
a member said: “I recommend Philippe Bihouix: Low tech age and Happiness was for 
yesterday. We must promote our adhesion to the low-tech movement. And then a little 
bit of Collapsology won't harm anyone: read some books from Pablo Servigne’. 

The very wide range of technology related behaviours make it difficult to predict 
and label a typique user’s relationship with his/her constellation of technologies: 
each time is necessary to “go to the field”, interview, and avoid oversimplifications 
of this very complex issue. 


6.6.4 Economy 


Cerf is supporting forms of sharing that do not fall into two opposite poles — capi- 
talized sharing economy or pure altruism. The president of Cerf presents the asso- 
ciation as aiming to revive the local economy; he says that they have created the 
association/community to help people and their territory, and even that they are 
not just economy-based, implying that the economic and generally opportunistic 
component is present. As shown even by Bødker eż al. (2016), to speed up or make 
possible some necessary processes in order to make a volunteering association work 
properly, some members had to be externally motivated: altruism (volunteering in 
this case) and ideals was not enough. Specifically they report the example of the web 
designer, which had to be paid in order to have the right mix of intrinsic (beliefs 
and ideas) and extrinsic (reward) motivation to pursue his job which had become 
too demanding and time consuming to be done in due time just in the name of 
ideals (which anyway, were present). 

Cerf and Ulisse’s sellers have chosen such partners and they do not sell to other 
more lucrative lobbies, already embed sustainability and local-loyalty values. The 
president of Cerf is clear on this purpose: their partners are strictly selected and very 
highly motivated to pursue a certain idea of production and marketing. 
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A stable and self-run infrastructure would allow members of local communities 
to be in line with their motivations, and, reversely, it would allow members to shape 
their artifacts ecology. Our aim is then to go from this analysis of motivations to 
implications for designing for a community ecology of artifacts. 


6.7 Motivation-centered Design 


The first way to support local communities in designing their ecology of artifacts 
may be to help them in identifying the different motivations that drive their mem- 
bers to act in the community. For so doing, we suggest four personas (Nielsen, 
2018) that represent the four kinds of motivations that we have identified. Per- 
sonas should help the communities to combine motivations, the artifacts in use and 
socio-economic background, in order to co-design meaningful products or services, 
aligned with their common mission, and to define a common future. 

Motivations are what represent the stakeholders’ push to participate in the com- 
munity, leaving very little space for assumptions. In addition, clearly defined moti- 
vations can be tested and refined in successive design phases, during workshops for 
instance. 

Concretely, we think that the four personas could be used in role-play work- 
shops’ (Seland, 2006) with some of the community members to allow them both 
to identify themselves with the various personas and to reflect on what they want as a 
community at large. This kind of workshop could even take place without the pres- 
ence of a professional designer. The advantage of role-playing is that participants 
have to adopt different points of view: It would be a precious resource for associ- 
ations with members having very different aims, and to foster discussion among 
stakeholders. This could help different stakeholders to understand each other, to 
be able to frame a common problem (Steyaert et al., 2007), and to be able to cre- 
ate a story usable in other situations, for instance in marketing and social media 
management of the association. 

The four personas we have identified from our analysis of motivations to partic- 
ipate in local communities are: user (Figure 6.1), volunteer (Figure 6.2), producer 
(Figure 6.3), and worker (Figure 6.4). We now explain the link between motivations 
and personas, and describe each persona. 

The sociality motivation consists of a desire for affiliation, a wish for networking, 
for feeling part of a community, a group or something more close-knitted than 
society-at-large. We then created a persona called volunteer since volunteering is 


1. hetps://www.designkit.org/methods/36?ref =publicdesignvault 
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Leo - Volunteer 


a 


‘it is the right moment to make 
cool actions together’ 


Age: 35 

Work: Assistant Professor 
Family: lives with his partner, 
his sister and his partner 
Location: Versailles, France 

As a local He buys trying to save 
money, but even according to his 
principles, investing the rest of 
his money for projects collectively 
run with his neighborhood. His 
partner and him try to buy as 
much as possible from 

charity initiatives: some of them 
are led by his neighborhood 
community. The activities he runs 
with his neighborhood are 
connected and collaborate with 


fearon J assertive [ hepa | 


Goals 


Teach using innovative methods, forming 

a ‘new generation of sharp brilliant and 
critic minds’ 

Use his free time since sometimes he gets 
bored or he does not feel enough involved in 
his hobbies 

Help people, be socially active 

Empower his neighbor community 


Frustrations 


Bureaucracy and formalities both in 
education and in his volunteering activity 
Receiving funding for a new community 
project where he will involve even schools: 
Kickstart did not work 

Massive digitalization of job and public life, 
new technologies entering in the house and 


the workplaces 


Motivation 


Autonomy he believes in education above all: 
sharing knowledge or skills, understanding the 


and he likes involving people in his projects 
ompenence: He eron D believe in mutual 
to abuse of apps 


kaming. ti is ga e 
ing memory He strongly needs to reflect 
on what he has learnt from experiences. 


Relatedness: He believes in mutual 
collaboration and encouragement. Having the 
and hold a community 

does not trust local political institutions: sh 
believes in volunteer instead. 


same aim is what forms 
He 


Constellation of 
technologies 


He loves online shopping: he loves to know brand 
story, vision, mission, and reviews. 

Amazon prime subscribed: he inserted each flatmate’s 
credit cards. 

He listens to a lot of TEDtalks and she has attended 
some online courses taught by important Universities: 
he mostly have used Coursera. Now he is attending 
a totally online university for sustainability. He is very 
good with MOOCS platforms. 

He hates social media but since he is a professor, he 
must use them to communicate and keep them 
informed. He has a WhatsApp group chat for every 
classroom to send them articles to read and videos to 


watch but even to clarify doubts about his course. 

He always tums his mobile off at night and during the 
weekend he switches to an old Nokia 7500. He calls 
this habit:” two days detox”. 

He is very curious about technology for education and 
he is enthusiast about interactive whiteboards that he 
bought one even for his family. He is convincing his 
flatmates not to buy Amazon Echo. 


the Association for which he 
volunteers. 


Figure 6.1. Persona volunteer. 


the best way to fulfill all the listed aims consistently with one own values (in Ulisse 
and Cerf cases, environmental-related values). 

The sustainability motivation led us to suggest a persona named the user, in 
other words the consumers of the associations. 

The political motivation is related to mature political consciousness mixed with 
active social engagement: the person is conscious and concerned that his/her action 
has both political and social consequences. Both user and volunteer personas cor- 
respond to this motivation. 

The economic motivation describes the profitable and more opportunistic part, 
so we created a persona called the seller, and another one called the worker, specifi- 
cally referring to Cerf, which aim is even to “give a job to people”. 

The following sensitizing scenario (Waern eż al., 2020) that involves the four 
personas illustrates the complex and multifaceted issues local communities face. 

Leo wants to change his habits and he feels it is time to be more useful to other 
people: for this reason, for months now he is reading about non-profit organiza- 
tions and associations aiming to help people and the planet. He has found an online 
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Age: 25 


Work: PhD student 
Family: lives alone in a flat 
Location: France, Tours 


As a local: she eats just bio food 
& wine, she recycles, wears 
secondhand clothes and uses 
ecofriendly products: for her is a 
way to indirectly support people 
through supporting the planet. 
She is part of an association that 
éprotects human rights and she 
would love to join another 

She loves local shops with 
handmade products. Almost 
100% vegetarian, with a passion 
for gourmand local-bio 
restaurants, 


the right moment to make 
cool actions together’ 


Goals 


e Promoting her activity as a photographer and 


increase her blog's popularity. 


e Found her own independent associations for 


migrants’ right in vineyards, conciliating social and 
human factors 


© Be almost totally consistent with her 3BL-based 


ideas 


e Have an impact for future generations and feel 


part of a likeminded community 


© Discomforts with the available sustainable solutions 


Frustrations 


© Spending too much and time money to choose and 
buy products conform to her ideas 

© She does not trust multinationals or supermarkets 

© Elderly people of her town not doing enough for 
human nghts or environment and negationists 

e Discomforts with the available sustainable solutions 


Motivation 

Autonomy: she has mostly social -oriented 
goals. Despite she is a dreamer, she needs to be 
continually active to feel that she is doing 
something. Helping other people gives her the 
right energy to work day-by-day without losing 
her focus. 


Competence: independent and dynamic since 
her young age, she needs to feel confident to be 
capable to do something with her own strength, 
and this do not always happens since she takes 
time and energies to learn. Artefacts makes her 
feel more in control. 


Relatedness: she likes following the unwritten 
tules of the groups as she changes environment, 
more than the official laws. For this reason she 
wants to surround herself with the right people 
(right people means right rules and right and 
shared ideals) 


Constellation of 
technologies 


She runs a blog and collaborates with others 

very good skills in media management, SEM 

and social media advertising. 

Very good expertise of Adobe suite, professional 

with Photoshop and for this she had to buy an 

extremely expensive laptop: she has a passion 

for electronics but she buys all reconditioned on 

BackMarket and she watches YouTube tutorials 

to fix broken items 

She writes in forums: she retains them the 

expression of freedom of speech. 

Application fanatic: she uses software's for 

every necessity when appliable. 

She is learning some basics of JavaScript form a 

boy met on a forum to which in exchange gives 

Photoshop classes (informal time banking) 

She refuses to share account and to join 
chatgroups: ‘J am phone addict enough’ 


Figure 6.2. Persona user. 


article from Sarah, a freelance journalist, about a local association where she is a 
regular customer, dealing with zero-waste products to replace polluting or dispos- 
able ones. Since during the past year Leo has been spending a considerable amount 
of his time looking on the Internet for anything that would have replaced little by 
little all the tools and items that do not conform to his environmentalist values, Leo 
decides to visit the website of the association. He finds it very business-oriented; 
the association owns a few shops that are run half by volunteers, half by workers 
that sell only local “replacement” products. The Facebook page of the association 
depicts pictures of a usual workday with some comments of colleagues or regular 
customers, and posts of the latest news related to the shops and the events. Scrolling 
down the products’ list from the main website, Leo decides to visit the closest shop, 
and before, he asks to the official Instagram profile of the shop, ran by a volun- 
teer, Lucas, if he can bring some old jars (in case they would find it useful for 
containing zero-packaging food). Lucas asks by SMS to the president of the associ- 
ation if it is possible. The president wants to push the association more and more 
towards a “green” vision and she specifically enjoys being personally in contact with 
the associates. The President then replies that yes, they might need as many jars as 
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Marie -Seller - 


`I do my job for passion, ambition 


and stubbornness’ 


Age: 57 
Work: entrepreneur (own a craft 
beer enterprise) 
Family: Married 1 daughter 
Location: France, Troyes 
As a local: She consumes local 
products from local brands and 
she tries to find the right 
“alliances” for her activity. She is 
very linked to her beloved ones 
and her most loyal customers. 
Even if she is not a huge fan of 
associationism, recently she 
discovered its advantages for 
her enterprise and deep inside 


To stick to her ideas and her enterprise vision 
and mission (do not buy chemical, pesticides or 
any product that would make the work easier 
but products less healthy) 

Encourage her fellow citizens not to buy from 
big sellers but from local producers ‘proud 

like her’ 

Make people more aware of the importance 

of local biologic products for the health and 
the local economy 

Expand her activity and improve her products' 
quality 


Frustrations 


Complicate bureaucratic procedures and time- 
consuming customers research processes to 
sell her products 


Concurrence from big enterprises 


Motivations 


Autonomy: Do not negotiate or make deals 
with people that are lazy, dose minded and 
gold-digger’. ‘Wake up early, keep your rituals 
and live and healthy life, clean your house 
every moming so you can walk barefoot’. ‘live 
a life for which you have to say thanks to 
yourself first, then your beloved ones, then to 
your heroes’ 


Competence She tends to perseverate a lot 
once she decides the goal. She thinks that 
there is a right and a wrong way to do 
something. She does not ask for help but she 
relies a lot on institutions and peer to peer 
formal support (fundraising, sharing 
economy...). When you do something 
properly and in a good way, the feedback 
won't be bad. For sure’ 


Belongness Time and quality experiences 
together make her feel safe. She relies 
on friends, family or on old work 
partners/allies on which she has very 
good esteem: she is skeptical about 
“belonging” to something not based on 
relationships and trust. She is not 
inclined to “romanticize” the idea of place 
and community: for her it is matter of 
mutual help and practical gratitude for 
roots and common culture 


Constellation of 


Technologies 


Very unfamiliar with ICT but she perfectly 
masters every kind of factory machine. Her 
daughter helps with social media management 
aspects related to her business: she thinks that 
for her products social media are very 
important, chiefly Instagram. She own her shop 
and sells through different Associations’ online 
or real shops. She is planning to pay a skilled 
web designer for her own official website where 
she could sell directly from there. Very familiar 
with online banking and payment apps. 


y A Struggle to enhance the uniqueness of her 
she is enjoying her new n 


acquaintances product and its production phase. Struggles 


with marketing strategies since products’ 
values are “behind the surface” 


Extra costs due to keep with the same vision 
‘institutions are great but sometimes I feel 
abandoned by the law’ 


Figure 6.3. Persona seller. 


possible: not because there is a plan for them, but who knows which amazing idea 
those jars would inspire to the associates. For this reason, she decides to share pic- 
tures of the jars in the group conversation, asking for suggestions. According to 
her, every member should share ideas and unused objects. Thus, Leo goes to the 
shop to give his jars. While visiting the shop, he notices that there is even the pos- 
sibility to fill paper surveys, positioned right close to the cash register. So before 
leaving people can write a feedback on a piece of paper and leave it in a big box. He 
is very impressed by the range of products available, way more than the ones dis- 
played online, so he reports his opinion directly to the shop assistant, Lucas, which 
encourages him to contact the web developer, who works for an enterprise. Leo 
decides to talk with the web developer and since he has some web-design skills, he 
decides to join the volunteers’ group just to change some features and some colors of 
the landing page. He then asks the approval of the Association main runners. Once 
he has done this, he remembers that he saw some very creative beer bottles and he 
would like to buy some. He checks the catalog of the main sellers of the Associa- 
tion and he finds Marie, a producer specialized in hop cultivation. Leo decides to 
contact her through the association and he makes a request. Marie responds that 
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"I was just looking for a job, but this 
association is doing so nice things” 


Age: 46 

Work: association’s shop clerk 
Family: Re-married, 3 sons 
Location: Reims, France 

As a local: He is a PlayStation 
fan and he invites all his friend 
and their families to join him 
and his wife: those gatherings 
became central for his “niche” 
of friends, which somehow 
formed a community of 
interests. Even the associates 
love spending time together in 
his place and they often meet 
there for Association meetings 
or just for an evening afterwork 
with good food from the shop’s 
unsold (or expired). 

By posting on Instagram and 
Pinterest his outdoor activities is 
giving visibility to local 
landscape and sport attractions. 
He buys (or brings back) food 
from the local shop for which he 
works 


. 


Goals 


Have an honest and interesting job which 
ensure him a fair monthly income and keep 
him passionate 


Found a “repair cafe” atelier in the Association 
where he works 


Combine work and family life, ensure a future 
to his sons, but also have the right amount of 
free time for himself 

Have a lifestyle that respects his ideas and 


beliefs: since he is working for the Association, 


he is paying more attention to his choices, 
especially related to food 


Frustrations 


Dealing with monthly expenses and 

'special" expenses (especially related to 

his sons' education or holidays) 

Difficulties to adapt to an ambiguous job 
market 

Massive digitalization of job and public life: he 
would like to separate truth from falseness 
understand the ‘messy muddle of things 
available on internet, what you can do with 
them and which risks for my kids * 


Motivations 


Autonomy he does what he enjoys or likes 
doing: this is the best way for him to make 


usually tries to maximize the 

rate. He would like not to be pushed by the 

lack of money (or its fear) when he takes 
some decisions. 


Competence He strongly believe in mutual 
leaming, he let himself contaminate with 
new ideas, choosing with his insight what to 
follow and what to abandon. He does not like 
cks unless they are necessary. 


Relatedness. Since he suffered bullying at 


thinks sometimes es should be 

done to be included. He exploring new 
fields of i through his beloved ones: 

sharing a path ivates him 


Constellation of 
technologies 


He is often online (especially when the shop is 
empty) consulting Facebook and some websites, 
usually online illegal film streaming ones. He is a fan 
of YouTube tutorials and of the updates related to 
Play Station and games. Once in a moth he plays 
online role game. He is a very discrete player on the 
net. However, he does not have real digital 
competencies and skills: for example, more than 
‘once his wife warned him that he believed to a fake 
new. He borrows and lends games for PlayStation 
and he occasionally shares his Netflix accounts when 
some of his friends asks him if they can watch a 
specific movie. 

He shares an Instagram profile with his wife. Since 
they both are very sporty, they use it mostly have a 
monothematic profile. Eventually they equipped their 
mobile for adventurous days out and to film sports 
without the risk of breaking it. This shared passion 
lead them to raise money on the “scaled sharing 
platform”, to buya 
professional GoPro and other useful tools. He came 
to know about this fundraising website from one 
associate and he found the idea so genial that he 
sent the website all over his group chats 


Figure 6.4. Persona worker. 


it is possible and asks her bottle supplier for an out-of-order. Then, the product is 
sent to the shops as “reserved for Leo” while the payment already happened online, 
using the website as an intermediary. 

If local communities could benefit from the work of designers, web designers or 
user researchers, the personas presented should be taken into account when design- 
ing artifacts. Indeed, conformity to community’s ideals and needs is necessary to 
move towards platform collectivism, which, as mentioned in Section 2, fosters a 
sense of community and is more sensible to issues that are important for the mem- 
bers we have interviewed: privacy and participative democracy. Platform collec- 
tivism is intimately related to Woodbourne’s idea of sharing nicely, in contrast to 
the “capitalistically platformised sharing”. The four personas give a snapshot of the 
users’ motivations and attitudes that might be found in a local community inter- 
ested in social, economic, and environmental sustainability. Therefore, taking all of 
them into account when designing the artifacts ecology should allow to align this 
ecology with users’ values and to pursue community and users’ motivations. 
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6.8 Conclusion 


In this chapter, we started by discussing sharing in local communities, stating 
that we are interested in the way an ecology of artifacts could support shar- 
ing nicely. We then described how two associations with common characteris- 
tics (strong sustainability ideology, involvement in the local economy, minded 
alike users and infrastructures, locality, strong autonomy) share nicely through 
their community’s ecology of artifacts. Our analysis led us to identify four kinds 
of motivations for sharing nicely: sustainability, sociability, politics, and econ- 
omy. We then derived four personas and a scenario from these motivations, and 
explained how we envision the use of personas and scenarios for supporting the 
design of a community ecology of artifacts that would embrace all the different 
motivations. 

The contribution of this chapter is then twofold: On one side, we shed light on 
the motivations of participants in grassroots initiatives, understanding what pushes 
them to share nicely. In the cases that we studied, the ideals related to the protec- 
tion of the environment and socio-political change co-exist with the need to earn 
money, get a job, and health improvement through better food. Those findings 
are consistent with the existing work about the triple bottom line model, which 
foresees that sustainability can only be realized through the coexistence of three 
interwoven factors: environment, society and economy (Elkington, 1997). Even if 
our approach aims at supporting the design of a community ecology of artifacts, 
the technology is not the focus, nor the “user” is, but we rather pay attention to 
the diverse motivations of participants. We consider motivations the first thing 
to address when conducting design research with communities, and throughout 
the community’s life and evolutions. Consequently, the second contribution con- 
cerns how to address those motivations in grassroots initiatives that, as said, are 
strongly ideals and/or needs driven. The personas we propose aim at re-thinking 
technology both for society and communities, focusing on people instead of plat- 
forms (Avram et al., 2019; Srnicek, 2016). Therefore, we offer the personas to 
anyone who can make the difference in a local context: designers, NGOs, pol- 
icymakers, and not for profit organizations. On this wavelength, as Ann Light 
and colleagues (Light et al., 2017) state, design should not accept things to be 
done “as usual”, since we are facing extraordinary times characterized by a “wave 
of change and uncertainty”. CSCW and HCI have their role in changing soci- 
ety and imagine a better future to pursue and realize through design and human- 
centered technology. Targeting the right change-makers is fundamental to start this 
process. 
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Chapter 7 


Towards a Political Definition 
of the Sharing Economy: Reflections 
on the Development of a Sharing Economy 
Initiative Outside of Big Cities 


By Hannelore Goyens and Liesbeth Huybrechts 


7.1 The Street as a Shared Space 


The public space — the street — belongs to all of us. However, during the last century, 
in many European cities, the mobility system, and more specifically the dominance 
of the car, has gradually reduced and divided the space for people literally, but also 
figuratively. There exists a growing uncertainty and disagreement about how to 
deal with the complex challenge of increasingly busy car roads: their economic and 
functional necessity is weighed against their disadvantages for social cohesion and 
ecological balance (Illich, 1974; Gehl, 2010; te Brémmelstroet and Verkade, 2020). 
The increase of cars has contributed to a perception that today the street divides 
us instead of connecting us: neighbourhoods are cut by busy car roads, cyclists and 
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pedestrians have to fight for their space on the streets. In multiple projects, the 
research work of the group Spatial Capacity Building challenges the current mobil- 
ity system by learning about mobility and how it interacts with other domains of 
everyday life. The starting point of this learning process is to look for what con- 
nects us, “what we share” rather than what divides us (Huybrechts eż al., 2018): 
we learn how to reclaim mobility as something we share. 

Within the context of the complex North-South Limburg project (Studio NZL, 
2019), which focuses on the redesign process of a very busy and important regional 
connection in a rather rural part of Flanders, called Limburg, we question the cur- 
rent mobility system as something that for years has “divided” the community and 
its politics, by rediscovering it as a shared space. The busy road divides residential 
areas, cuts through green spaces and divides between cars, bikes and pedestrians, 
but also divides people on the question of what position this road should take in 
the space and how it should be designed. 

In this article we will (1) discuss how sharing was a conscious approach to deal 
with a subject that divides people, and particularly how this is practiced outside 
of the big cities, in a more rural region. Indeed, sharing concepts thrive in urban 
contexts, but have been under-discussed in semi-urban and rural contexts. (2) We 
elaborate on how we have developed a platform-methodology to support sharing 
in this particular context, in a way that enables to root sharing in a particular space 
and time. (3) We discuss the Platform Mobility in the North-South context and 
the particular ways in which it operated, to end with a discussion on what sharing 
means and to embrace sharing as a term that is political, that embraces and respects 
the diversity of the everyday life in which it is situated and thus does not exclude 
what and who is often perceived as at the margin. 


7.2 Sharing Outside of the Urban Context 


In “The Age of Sharing” Nicholas John (2016) dissects the increasingly popular 
word “sharing” and sharing economy: sharing bikes, food, houses etc. He finds 
that when we talk about sharing, we point to prosocial behaviours that claim to 
promote greater openness, trust and understanding between people. He also sees, 
however, that ‘sharing’ has not always been associated with these values. In his book 
he focuses on three spheres of sharing: sharing as the constitutive activity of social 
media and our technologically mediated lives; sharing as a model for economic 
behaviour and thus our economic lives as producers and consumers; and sharing 
as a category of speech that impacts our emotional, interpersonal lives. His book 
allows us to differentiate between how the concept of sharing is ideally articulated, 
what we desire from it in creating a sense of community and the actual daily life 
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transactions that people label as sharing, but that are often the victim of the market 
dynamics and commodification. What he talks less about is that this idea of sharing 
has an elitist character and the platforms that facilitate sharing involve people who 
are well-educated and with sufficient incomes (Bársony, 2017). 

Indeed, what requires additional investigation is how sharing is rooted in the 
world we live in. In line with Latour (2018) claim to come down to earth, we are 
interested in how sharing is performed in daily life, between people, people and 
animals, people and water, water and plants, etc. This way of looking at sharing 
reveals a great diversity of sharing practices in the world and provides angles to see 
how actors that are often marginalised in the sharing economy can become part of 
it. Coming down to earth also reveals the particularities of sharing in more rural 
contexts, where people do not live in close proximity, and maybe do not always 
have access to the technologies needed to participate in sharing economies. Indeed, 
often sharing economy initiatives emerge in urban contexts. In this case we explored 
sharing as a basis for sustainable mobility transition in a less urban context, where 
sharing might emerge in less spontaneous ways (Davidson and Infranca, 2016). 
Because in these contexts that can be situated in-between the urban and the rural 
there is a great need for sustainable transitions in mobility, building, working etc., 
we explored deliberate sharing strategies to shape these transitions. This approach 
to sharing forms the basis of our platform-methodology, that is focussed on starting 
from particular situated contexts to build platforms for diverse actors, spread out 
in space, who can share and act together. 


7.3 Approach: A Platform-Methodology to Support 
Sharing 


We discuss a particular design research trajectory that resulted in a sharing econ- 
omy initiative that we initiated in the complex North-South Limburg project (Stu- 
dio NZL, 2019). In this context, the team decided not to start from what divides 
people, but examined “sharing” as a stepping stone for a sustainable mobility tran- 
sition. We questioned the current mobility system as something that “divides” by 
learning together about mobility and its interactions with everyday life: how do 
we think about mobility and its interaction and how do we want to shape it. By 
researching together “what we share” (Huybrechts et al., 2018), we build on a tra- 
dition of participatory design research that looks at “commons” (Berlant, 2016; Gil 
and Baldwin, 2014; Marttila et al., 2014; Seravalli, 2014; Teli, 2019) and “partial 
economies” (Avram et al., 2017). 

To enable this situated understanding of how sharing economies develop in this 
context and develop platforms that can support these situated sharing activities, we 
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used history and a design anthropological approach. On the one hand, we traced 
actualities and histories of sharing through intense observations, interviews and 
archival work. We built on our experience with historical approaches in participa- 
tory design research as earlier developed in Huybrechts eż al. (2016) and in Zuljevic 
and Huybrechts (2019) and further develop them for the particular context of the 
sharing economy. On the other hand, we start designing Platforms — physically and 
digitally — that support the growth of these initiatives. Because in this case, many 
institutions played a role in the development process of the sharing economy initia- 
tive, we particularly dived into the question of how can we design platforms that 
can enable sharing initiatives to develop in contexts, and with actors that are 
systematically marginalised in the sharing economy initiatives, in close inter- 
action with existing institutions that drive sustainable mobility transitions? 

First of all, we decided to start with detecting the historical and existing shar- 
ing collectives in the field (often citizen-driven) who already were reclaiming 
modes of sharing mobility and the street. We define collectives as assemblages 
of both non human as well as human agents (Latour, 1999) that radically inter- 
depend (Escobar, 2018). We discovered these sharing collectives and their radical 
interdependencies based on a design anthropological trajectory made of 250 field 
interviews and even more field observations via photography, drawing and video- 
portraits as methods. As one of the conclusions of our extensive participation pro- 
cess, it was noticed that the discussion on sharing mobility revolved mainly around 
two central themes. First, there were groups who organised themselves around 
mobility in the sense that they wanted to regain their position in “sharing the street”, 
as a space for people who live and work around it. Second, we noticed that in the 
less organised group of inhabitants, there was only very limited cycling in the area 
of North-South Limburg, including by children and young people. Often because 
people didn’t dare to bike, didn’t know how or didn’t own a bike. Therefore, there 
was a need for collective sharing of bikes, but also of collective sharing of knowledge 
and practices on biking. 

Second, we decided to build on these insights to collaboratively give form to 
platforms (see scheme “platform-approach”, Figure 7.3) that can support self- 
organised initiatives with impact on a sustainable mobility transition and that 
can document how these evolve. Four platforms were created: on open space, 
on living, on working and — and this is the one we will discuss in the remainder 
of this paper — on mobility. In line with the understanding that there is a shared 
demand for more quality use of bicycles and public transport by children and young 
people, within the context of their schools and neighborhoods, children and young 
people became one of the central target groups in the platforms’ activities, a group 
involving also their parents, grandparents, etc. 
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7.4 Insights: Case Study “North-South Limburg Bicycle 
Library” as Part of the Platform Mobility 
in the North-South Context 


7.41 Historical Research 


7.411 East-West and North-South 


As we mentioned, there are two central themes in the history of the North-South 
connection in Houthalen-Helchteren (HH) — a municipality in the centre of Lim- 
burg: the attention for moves from east to west and the (often supralocal) attention 
from north to south (see Figure 7.1). 

In the landscape where the water structure of the Demervallei and the sandy 
structure of the Kempisch Plateau met, a unique east-west oriented settlement pat- 
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tern grew on the edges and peaks. These east-west “corridors”, or “village routes” 


Figure 7.1. Map of the Noord-Zuid Limburg context. Image by the Design team Studio 
NZL (2019). 
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(OSA, 2018) formed the historical basis of the local road infrastructure as a connec- 
tor between living, working and facilities, in dialogue with the landscape of the little 
valleys. Coal was discovered on the same axis at the beginning of the 20th century, 
as part of a supra-local movement stretching from the German Ruhr area over Lim- 
burg to the French region of Hauts-de-France. The Houthalen mine had a slower 
start-up and finally went into production in 1939 as the youngest of the seven mines 
in Limburg. The facilities that supported the exploitation of coal were also part of 
these “village routes”. In the same way, the cité “Meulenberg” was connected with 
a historical axis parallel to the valley of the Laambeek and leading to the church of 
Houthalen (Atlas der Buurtwegen, 1841). The miners named this axis “Koolmijn- 
laan”, because it connected the cité with the mining site. Because of its favourable 
location at the junction between cité and historical network, the Koolmijnlaan cre- 
ated the perfect climate for small independent entrepreneurs. The foreign miners 
wanted shops, cafes and restaurants like in their own country, so the Koolmijnlaan 
grew into a colourful and lively trading street. 

In the meantime, also a supra-local North-South route steadily grew, crossing 
both the valley area and the edge of the plateau from north to south. Before the 18th 
century this connection was just a dirt road. In the second half of this century it 
became a paved stone road that passed from Liège over Hasselt to ’s-Hertogenbosch. 
For two centuries this road was the most important trade connection in the east of 
Belgium, but it looked like a green avenue with trees on both sides. Until the 1920s, 
few people lived along this main road. After the coal mine was built, the houses 
and companies along this green avenue gradually increased and from the 1950s 
the first cars appeared (Geschied-en Heemkundige Kring De Klonkviool, 2018). 
This supra-local connection was developed more intensively thanks to the growing 
popularity of the car. The hitherto still green North-South connection was paved 
and divided into two lanes. This infrastructure was quickly saturated in the 1960s 
and the existing two-lane infrastructure was extended to four lanes, losing its green 
character. 

In the 1970s the project around the North-South connection started, mainly 
to improve the accessibility of the North Limburg municipalities and companies. 
In 1971 an initial proposal was made to strengthen the North-South connection 
via constructing the A-24 motorway as a connector between Eindhoven and Huy 
on the East side. Later, the idea of this new road was moved to the west of the 
municipality (1978), later on the existing road that would be tunneled (2000) and 
finally the choice was again made for a western diversion (2007) that was also put 
aside in 2017. Characteristic of this debate is that the North-South connection 
was mainly approached from the perspective of the car, with little attention for 
the local east-west network that traditionally connected the people, animals and 
nature elements who inhabit the space. At the end of 2018, with the start of the 
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complex project North-South Limburg, the interdisciplinary research and design 
team Studio North-South Limburg (Studio NZL) — of which the authors of this 
text are part — actively reopened up this focus on a car connection to themes such 
as living and working, open space, entrepreneurship and also mobility in all its 
aspects (cycling, walking, driving, public transport, etc.). Within the design goal 
of the project that needs to provide an answer to some of the issues the supra-local 
North-South connection is confronted with, the research team of the University of 
Hasselt supports in opening up this perspective by involving people, animals and 
natural actors that inhabit the surrounding rural context. 


7.41.2 The district of Meulenberg 


In order to deepen our understanding and commitment to this local network, we 
started working with specific neighbourhoods. We became, among others, more 
actively involved with the network in Meulenberg, because we were aware of the fact 
that this neighbourhood had received too little attention and care in recent history. 
From the seventies onwards we see how Meulenberg is increasingly evolving into an 
island within the local east-west network in Houthalen-Helchteren, because of the 
closure of the mines in Limburg and an increasingly busy North-South connection. 
In 1970, the government threatened to cut back on mining activity, causing miners 
to go on strike en masse. This context gave birth to the first community work “vzw 
Buurtopbouwwerk Meulenberg” in 1972 and its own youth work in 1978 (Lingier, 
2011). In 1964 the Houthalen mine, the youngest mine in Limburg, had to close 
its shafts after twenty-five years, because of a lack of coal deposits and unfavourable 
geological conditions. Fortunately, the mine merged with that of Zolder and a large 
group of miners and managers were able to keep their jobs: the shafts in Houthalen 
remained operational for descents and after two years the head offices were put 
back into operation by management and administration. The Zolder mine was 
definitively closed in September 1992 as the last mine, both in Limburg and in 
Belgium (van Doorslaer et al., 2012). 

During the mining industry, the mine took good care of its employees: it pro- 
vided housing embedded in a high quality and green public space, schools, shops, 
opportunities for relaxation, etc. In return, the mine did not tolerate any disorder, 
which was meticulously supervised: not pruning the hedge or not taking care of 
the garden, was punished with a fine. After the closure, this care ceased overnight. 
For a long time, the municipalities, which had never had to invest in the mining 
districts, denied the problems raised by the inhabitants. The community work- 
ers encouraged the residents to take the initiative themselves, and to confront the 
municipality. Slowly the confrontation policy of the municipality was transformed 
into a cooperation policy. At the beginning of the 2000s, community work was 
encapsulated within the non-profit organisation Rimo Limburg, a sub-contractor 
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of the municipal authorities, and youth work was also encapsulated in the munic- 
ipality’s cross-neighbourhood youth welfare work. This growth of neighbourhood 
work was obvious during our preparatory fieldwork in the context of the complex 
North-South Limburg project. 

At the same time, Meulenberg was isolated by the increasingly busy North- 
South axis. Some neighbourhoods and groups were able to defend their posi- 
tion around the North-South. This was the case for many supra-local established 
platforms and local action groups, who are today also strongly involved in the cur- 
rent complex North-South Limburg project from the start: Beweging.net, Boeren- 
bond, Bond Beter Leefmilieu, Ondernemingsclub, Limburgse Milieukoepel, Unizo 
Limburg, VKW-Limburg, Voka, etc. We see that these platforms, together with 
the local community, and supported by local political parties, united over time 
in a few local action groups: Aktiekomitee “A-24”, Aktiekomitee “Grote Baan”, 
action group “Noord-Zuid-Nooit”, action group “Om-Nu’”, action group “Om- 
U”, action group “Om-nee” etc. However, because the various routes that were 
discussed in the historical debate have had little direct impact on the local network 
on the east side of Houthalen-Helchteren and Meulenberg, the local community 
on the east side was not involved from the outset in the North-South Limburg 
complex project, although the Meulenberg district became strongly isolated from 
the centre of Houthalen. Gerard, creative coach at vzw L.A.C.H. in Meulenberg 
(interview, 8 June 2019) explains that his father never let him cross the Grote Baan. 
According to him and other people we interviewed, the historically grown oppo- 
sition between the East and West of Houthalen-Helchteren grew over the years. 
There was a perception of a difference between the rich West, which flourished 
thanks to the railway station, and the poor East, which became increasingly isolated 
from the centre by the busy Grote Baan, resulting in even more social deprivation 
(G. Aerts, interview, 8 June 2019; F. Didden, interview, 31 June 2019; D. Pauli, 
interview, 22 September 2019). 


7.4.2  Platform-Approach: “North-South Limburg Bicycle 
Library” as Part of a Platform Mobility 


In order to understand and design with the collectives that were active and spread 
out in this rural area who cared for and worked on a more caring approach to mobil- 
ity which could include the excluded actors and areas, we slowly developed a plat- 
form for mobility for the North-South Limburg connection. From our historical 
overview it became clear that there exist platforms that have been striving for bet- 
ter and more inclusive mobility around North-South for years now, such as union 
groups, political parties, neighbourhood actions groups and more recently groups 
like the “fietsersbond (bikers union)”, but that they often represent only a part 
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of the community and often fail to reach groups that are lower educated, women, 
children and youth and migrant communities. Therefore, we developed a platform- 
approach, namely an approach that aimed for carefully developing historical-aware 
and situated platforms that support sharing between a larger diversity of groups (see 
also Botto and Teli, 2017). In order to understand the diversity of actors we con- 
tinuously mapped and brought together the local network that cared for mobility; 
we supported groups and people we discovered in the network to design for exist- 
ing and new opportunities for mobility, we invested in scaling small initiatives — 
often very distributed in space, because of the less densified character of the munic- 
ipality — in order for them to be part of stronger and more robust networks. We 
also communicated these activities to a broader audience in order to inform and 
strengthen the network. 

After an extensive field research Platforms were set up at the end of 2019 as a way 
to interweave the design trajectory of the “Studio NZL’ design team that worked 
with the more established groups on the North-South, and the participatory trajec- 
tory of the UHasselt team that was aiming for including more diverse voices in the 
process. Today, the design team Studio NZL is one of the many actors — on an equal 
footing with other actors such as pupils, schools, the municipality, neighbourhood 
organisations, other professionals, etc. — in driving these platforms. Sometimes in 
a pulling role, other times in a supporting role, or just as a stakeholder. So we see 
that the platform has evolved from “a platform that served the environment of the 
complex project North-South Limburg” to “a platform as a building block for a 
sustainable society”. 

In order to answer our research question on how can we design platforms that 
can enable sharing initiatives to develop in contexts, and with actors that are sys- 
tematically marginalised in sharing economy initiatives, in close interaction with 
existing institutions that drive sustainable mobility transitions?”, we did a 
bottom-up analysis of how we researched and designed the platform, all the inter- 
views, images produced, conversations during workshops. Based on this, we dis- 
tinguished five capabilities that supported us and the people involved in building 
a trusted platform around a shared space as a building block for a sustainable soci- 
ety: networking, coaching, scaling, communicating and imagining. On the basis 
of the project “North-South Limburg bicycle library” — started from the Platform 
Mobility — we clarify these five capabilities below. 


a. Networking 


During the project we were continuously actively present in the field — physically 
and digitally — in order to collect information on historical and present individuals 
and groups who cared for their street and their mobility, each in their own way. 
In the beginning of the project we were mainly physically present in the field, but 
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since March 2019 COVID-19 challenged us to explore new methodologies to reach 
and engage individuals and groups. Since physically meeting in a large group was 
no longer possible, we looked for alternatives both digitally and physically through 
a one-on-one meeting or a doorstep conversation. All these conversations were visu- 
alised in a map that grew through time and gave an overview of people, artefacts 
and groups that were engaged with the mobility theme over time. A small sample 
of the map (see Figure 7.2) is shown below. 

In our interviews and observations on the larger regional scale, but very specif- 
ically also in Houthalen-Helchteren, one set of caring relations became apparent: 
we heard from various target groups their care for learning to cycle. Many parents 
or grandparents cannot teach their child or grandchild how to ride a bike because 
they have never learned it themselves or because they have forgotten it over the 
years. For many newcomers who are staying temporarily in the refugee center “De 
Kazerne’, the bicycle symbolizes their freedom (I. Martens, interview, 2 September 
2019). The bicycle is also an ideal means of transportation for people in socially 
vulnerable situations. In the De Standaard neighborhood, a group of women are 
also asking to learn how to cycle. Schools indicate that they would like to use a 
bicycle more often with students for short trips or day trips (E. Bogaerts, W. Hoe- 
bers, C. Pistolas & T. Verheyen, Platform Mobility, 12 December 2019). This is 
not self-evident. Pupils do not all have a bike or are not allowed to bike to school 
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Figure 7.2. Small sample of the map. Image by Stieglitz and Goyens (2019). 
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on a daily basis, because the route to and from school is perceived as too dangerous 
by their parents. Teachers also note that students are less able to cycle over the years 
and more accidents happen during class trips. 

When we brought together some of those people we discovered in the network — 
people who care for learning to cycle and safe cycling — the idea of a bicycle library 
(de Fietsbieb) grew: a lending point for children’s bikes up to 12 years old. The 
existing Fietsbiebs focus more on the individual, not yet on groups or schools: if 
you need a bike as a child, you and your parents will choose a bike in the library. The 
field research showed that there is currently no service where schools or associations 
can temporarily lend out bicycles. To explore further this idea we met Beweging. net, 
a social movement network that grew from the Workers Movement connecting 11 
organisations (such as women and elderly organisations) that manages most bicycle 
libraries in the region. 

Furthermore, we engaged more actively with the network in the cité Meulenberg, 
because of the historically detected lack of attention and care throughout the years. 
In the preparatory fieldwork, we detected many committed citizens and organisa- 
tions who are sincerely concerned with the future of the neighborhood: vzw RIMO, 
vzw Stebo, youth well-being Meulenberg, cultural center Casino, vzw L.A.C.H., the 
elementary school Sprankel, etc We entered this network through a “Live project”, 
a project in which each year we as architecture researchers, together with our mas- 
ter students (interieur)architecture of the UHasselt and with the local community, 
turn an ongoing research project into a live built intervention, to explore and mate- 
rialise some deeper insights on location. This intervention made clear how themes 
such as cycling and qualitative public space already were present in the neighbour- 
hood and could be further explored (Birgit, Brent, Busra, Fadime, Louise, Mahya, 
Sebnem, Selin, Tom, interview, 16 September 2019). 

One of the core actors in the community was situated at the top of Meulen- 
berg: the elementary school Sprankel. Eighty years ago, Isia Isgour, a modernist 
architect, formed the basis for this inspiring learning environment. He designed an 
educational kindergarten in the form of separate, comfortable cottages framed as 
communities for small groups of toddlers. Based on the same pedagogical vision, 
he also designed an elementary girls’ and boys’ school, with gymnasium and stage, 
around a large playground. This former mine school has an interesting excess of 
green space between the primary school and the nursery school, which at one point 
was closed off from the public space. The entire school site was fenced off. This 
once lively green oasis became with time a forgotten piece of green. During the 
Live project, this forgotten piece of green started to live again: we as researchers 
and students removed part of the school’s fence and literally built a gate welcoming 
everyone in this green oasis. Equally important, this gate was also conceived as the 
starting point of a walking route connecting all existing and potential meeting green 
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places in the neighborhood. This intervention ended up boosting the plans of the 
local community to found a children’s campus that today already hosted functions 
such as the Chiro, the sports hall, pre- and after-school care, the drawing academy 
and also youth well-being. After the Live project, in September 2020 this site was 
again expanded with a nursery for babies and toddlers and also a secondary Freinet 
school and a bicycle library. They also plan a traffic park and a music academy for 
2021. 


“The children’s campus thus becomes an ideal place for working parents who want to 
offer their child as many opportunities as possible, without having to ride back and 
forth. On the traffic-free site, children from the same family can go to daycare, to the 
Jenaplan kindergarten and elementary school and to the Freinet secondary school. After 
school these children can circulate independently between daycare, sports hall, draw- 
ing or music academy. On Wednesdays and Saturdays sports activities and playground 
activities are offered. On Sundays there is Chiro. All in one place. This unique con- 
cept focuses on the development opportunities and talents of all children and young 


people,” Christos Pistolas tells us. (interview, 26 September 2019). 


This network became the basis for building a caring “Platform Mobility” in 
Meulenberg and by extension around the North-South Limburg road connection, 
which led to projects such as the bicycle library and a bicycle park to learn to cycle. 
The school offered a space within the building for the bicycle library that is spatially 
related to the neighbourhood. Beweging. net started searching connections between 
the library in development and the recycle centre in the neighbourhood, that brings 
used and repaired bicycles to the school. When the coordinator of youth well-being 
became in charge for the library project, the project also became networked with 
the municipality. 


b. Coaching 


We visualised the group of people and organisations that were engaged with the 
mobility theme in the map that gave an overview of people, artefacts and green 
(see small sample of the map, Figure 7.2). In a first stage, they were research sub- 
jects for us as researchers, but later they became trainers for our students and col- 
leagues less familiar with the neighbourhood. At the start of the Live project they 
showed a group of our master students around in the cité Meulenberg. During the 
Live project we as researchers, together with our students, kicked off the bicycle 
library by temporarily building a bicycle training environment in the middle of 
this play and learning landscape. The children were asked to take their bikes with 
them so that they could test the temporary bicycle training environment during 
the physical education lessons and after school hours. After a while, a network of 
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people emerged that started coaching each other in cycling: the school trainers and 
the (grand)parents gave cycling lessons for small groups of children through the 
schools, for (grand)parent and (grand)child, for young adults who are new in the 
country, and so on. Parents came to school earlier and stayed a bit longer while their 
child played and cycled together with their friends. Christos Pistolas (interview, 26 
September 2019), director of the Jenaplan elementary school Sprankel, was already 
very excited: 


“This project fits in seamlessly with the vision for the future that we as a school have 
in mind from September ’20: an open school community linked to a play and learning 
landscape that pupils, young people, adults and the elderly can make use of before, 
during and after school hours. The entire teaching staff now sees the potential of this 


vision of the future temporarily translated into space”. 


Together with the local community who already experienced their role as train- 
ers in the network and Beweging.net we then managed to develop a Fietsbieb as the 
ninth location in Limburg. Slowly the collaboration between the school, Beweg- 
ing.net and UHasselt/Studio NZL developed further. The idea grew that the tem- 
porarily built bicycle training environment could be made sustainable with a more 
permanent bicycle training park. The more the children’s campus and Beweging.net 
became the core drivers and core trainers in the project, the more the role of Uhas- 
selt/Studio NZL changed into a support in the back-office and finally being the 
liaison between the bicycle library and the Platform Mobility in which the differ- 
ent smaller initiatives around mobility in the North-South Limburg project are dis- 
cussed. This platform became a learning environment enhancing collective learning 
between pupils, (grand) parents, schools, neighborhood organisations, the munici- 
pality, spatial professionals, the social movement platform (Beweging.net) and the 
Flemish government on how a shift in mobility culture can occur. 

Within the Platform Mobility, the Fietsbieb project, located at the school, now 
served as a sharing economy platform in itself within which children, their mothers 
and fathers, schools, neighbourhood organisations, the municipality and spatial 
professionals can learn from each other. The coaching role became more and more 
distributed between multiple actors: groups that set up initiatives (the schools), 
groups that needed to learn how to cycle (the pupils and their (grand)mothers and 
(grand)fathers), a regional organisation with experience in the field of Fietsbiebs 
(Beweging.net). 


c. Scaling 


By mapping the network of people who care for cycling, we discovered actors 
and groups on a micro and on a macro level and detected possibilities for new 
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collaborations between them. The most relevant decision in this particular case 
was that a collaboration was set up with a regional social movement network to set 
up a bicycle library to make it part of a bigger discourse on mobility in the region 
(an approach which we have called institutioning in Huybrechts e¢ a/., 2018). The 
choice for the network Beweging.net versus the other network, “Op Wielekes” was 
it strong relation with the region (Beweging.net runs 10 libraries in the region ver- 
sus Op Wielekes 1) and its affinity with the more rural and multicultural character 
of the region, the (women’s and elderly and other) groups, rather than its political 
colour. It was felt that in our region there is a great need for collaboration between 
small initiatives on regional level, because of the lack of an urban context that can 
surround the small initiative with a lot of dynamic. While the project was solely 
on a voluntary basis until January 2019, at the end of 2019 we applied for funding 
from cera foundation to enable the start-up of this Fietsbieb. Early February 2020 
the funding was approved. 

The intention was also to consider this Fietsbieb as a pilot project for and by 
the schools in the larger municipality and the neighbouring municipalities. The 
district of Meulenberg as a location for the Fietsbieb was interesting on a regional 
level because no bicycle libraries had yet been started in this region of Limburg. 
The intention is that in time this Fietsbieb will also have faces (e.g. information 
stands) at various schools (municipal level) in the vicinity because together with 
Meulenberg, the entire region also needs a new perspective on cycling. The design 
process of the Fietsbieb creates a collaboration with primary and secondary schools 
in which children and young people — often from underprivileged groups — can 
learn skills to take control and design qualitative shared space, in collaboration 
with researchers, teachers and students. In this way we want to develop the skills 
of everyone — especially groups that are often neglected in spatial design processes, 
such as disadvantaged groups — in order to give them a voice and to develop further 
in the spatial debate. 

Finally, this Fietsbieb with bicycle track as part of a green spot in the neigh- 
bourhood, located at the top of the Meulenberg, will also be used strategically 
as part of an incubator that contributes to the revival of the isolated district 
of Meulenberg among the general public in order to break through the histori- 
cally grown contrast between East and West, reinforced by the ever busier Grote 
Baan. 

From the Fietsbieb we thus entered into links with different scale levels via col- 
laboration with the regional social movement running different bicycle libraries, 
with elementary and secondary schools, with urban planners/designers in the uni- 
versity and the participating agencies, and within the neighbourhood. 
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d. Communicating 


In order to support the diverse voices in the sharing economy platform initiative 
in development, the communication strategy became more and more decentralised 
over time. While at the start the mobility Platform mainly used the communica- 
tion of the complex North-South Limburg project to gather people and communi- 
cate the initiatives, over time the different partners took over and the North-South 
Platform communication diminished. The bicycle library keeps a fixed project page 
on the website of the North-South project as one of the “short-term wins” of the 
project. Here, regular updates are published. 

Beweging. net offered a fixed method to guide the communication of Fietsbiebs 
during the start-up. Together with UHasselt, the organisation supported the fund- 
ing application in the search for a start-up budget. Because the organisation had 
a large network with many local anchor points, they could efficiently facilitate the 
search for a possible location, volunteers and children’s bikes. Finally, each new 
Fietsbieb also gets its own page on Facebook and its own email address so that 
the volunteers can stay in touch with their (new) members and start building their 
own local network. Also the school’s role became more active over time. During the 
school party of the primary school on Saturday, March 14 2019, and also during 
the opening of the children’s campus in the beginning of the school year 2020- 
2021, the school wanted to introduce the arrival of the Fietsbieb to the general 
public. As a result of the measures concerning the Coronavirus, a large party was 
postponed for an indefinite period of time. Instead, guided tours were organised 
in small groups in the autumn where children could discover the campus and the 
library together with their parents. Additionally, the municipality had played an 
active role in communicating the project, via their monthly magazine and via their 
online communication. 

The launch of the sharing platform for bikes was in the end organised online 
and not via an event on location. A digital platform was set up by launching a 
webpage “Fietsbieb Houthalen-Helchteren” on Facebook. All partners could use 
this Facebook Page to spread both the arrival of the library and the call to volunteers 
and children’s bikes within their own network in order to reach the widest possible 
target group. The regional newspaper “Het Belang van Limburg” published the 
arrival of the Fietsbieb as part of the children’s campus, as well as a call for volunteers 
and (children’s) bikes. Volunteers who wanted to host the library or repair bikes, 
could register by email and children’s bikes could be brought in on a daily basis to 
either the elementary school “Sprankel”, the future location of the Fietsbieb, or the 
recycle centre in the neighbourhood. In exchange for offering a children’s bike to 
the library, the children receive a voucher with which they can borrow a bike for 
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a year. In the meantime three technicians have reported themselves as volunteers. 
The library opened in full capacity in April 2021. 


e. Imagining 


The whole trajectory was not only focussed on networking, coaching, scaling and 
communicating what was and what is, but also on what “could be”. The bicycle 
library was potentially present in the past and present network and was strengthened 
by the above mentioned capabilities, but what made it emerge as a project was the 
capability of the collective to imagine a future. In this imagination process they 
looked at the already existing relations in the community and discovered that they 
had all the resources, when working together, to collaboratively realise a project 
that could impact the transformation from a car-centred to a more bike-oriented 
community. What the project put forward was the capacity as a collective to work 
together concretely on an abstract theme such as ‘sustainable mobility culture’ for 
the future, right from the start, based on relations that already exist, but could 
be strengthened in the community. Imagining a potential project thus served as 
a driver for the other capabilities: imagining how to strengthen the networking 
potential, stimulating people to take a coaching role, enabling to scale in more 
concrete ways (namely, by imagining the role of the bicycle library within the larger 
sustainable mobility project) and supporting the shift in communication strategy 
from central to decentralised, from professional to personal. 


7.5 Discussion: Towards a Political Definition 
of the Sharing Economy 


In the above process it became clear that tracing the history, studying the present 
and imagining the future of situated caring relations enabled the emergence of a 
more political definition and conception of a sharing economy initiative. It became 
clear that the capability of imagination — as mastered and introduced by the design- 
ers involved in the process — became a driver for the different actors to engage in 
a careful exchange of their capabilities, which allowed existing groups present in 
the community to self-organise themselves as a sharing collective (as defined with 
Latour, 1999 and Escobar, 2018 earlier) that in its diversity and radical interde- 
pendence could take a step forward in the direction of a more sustainable mobility 
transition. The process showed that the step from the potential of capabilities in 
the network and the realisation of an imagined sharing economy initiative, required 
a collective learning process. This was especially important in a context where the 
awareness on the potential of sharing economy initiatives was particularly low. The 
set-up of a platform (van Dijck et al., 2018) that explicitly enables this collective 
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‘The Platform as a building block for a sustainable society 
2020 


Figure 7.3. Scheme “platform-approach”. Image by Goyens (2020). 


learning on how we share and can share in the future, was an effective way to debate 
the ownership and power relations in the sharing initiative under development and 
to sustain the sharing which we had built on and prototyped for two weeks during 
the Live Projects. 

When tracing back the recent history of the project, we noticed that there were a 
few aspects that were important to support this collective learning process as a step- 
ping stone from prototype to sustainable sharing economy initiative. More partic- 
ularly, we distinguish five capabilities that supported us and the people involved in 
building a trusted platform around a shared space: networking, coaching, scaling, 
communicating and imagining. The schema above (see Figure 7.3) illustrates this 
platform-approach. 


a. Networking: Platform as part of the world 


In the process from a divided to a shared space for a sharing economy initiative to 
emerge with sensitivity to politics, we entered continuously into situated networks 
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and expanded and sharpened them. This growing network is anything but stable 
today, but it does have sufficient resilience to collaboratively reflect upon (in this 
case for young people, often from vulnerable backgrounds) and to take up complex 
challenges. By embedding a prototype of the sharing economy initiative in a 
strategic location in the neighbourhood, a careful connection between people 
and space in the community is created. By temporarily imagining this poten- 
tial project, a stable network is gradually emerging in the neighbourhood that is 
embedded both locally and supra-locally and forms a basis for building a platform 
for caring mobility. 


b. Coaching: Platform as a space activated by actors 


All working methods to create a caring platform were continuously supervised, yet 
not necessarily by spatial planners and designers, or even participation experts. The 
strength of the platform is that the coaches of the several projects were present 
in the social network itself and gradually formed a new network, sustained by a 
potential project in the field. We detected different types of coaches: the participa- 
tion professional, the designer, the communication expert, the social professionals 
(the schools, the unions), the family and friends. All of them have different moti- 
vations to engage: the schools were looking for projects that taught their students 
to think and communicate socially, the trade unions were looking for partners to 
reconnect their social movements to particular neighbourhoods and the designers 
were looking for a greater involvement of children and young people, to enhance a 
diversity of groups in their design process. 


c. Scaling: Platform as a political space 


Throughout the whole process imagination supported the step from the personal, 
situated world to the complex and uncertain world of “sustainable mobility tran- 
sition” and infrastructure plans in the far future and vice versa. A prototype of the 
sharing economy initiative of the Fietsbieb helped to make this process of scaling 
up and/or down of the impact of the initiative a step-by-step process, or at least 
provided handles for it. 


d. Communicating: Platform as a sustainable (memory) space 


In order to support the diverse voices in the platform, over time the communica- 
tion strategy became more and more decentralised. While at the start the Platform 
Mobility mainly uses the communication of the North-South project to gather 
people and communicate the sharing economy initiative, over time the different 
partners (Beweging.net, elementary school, municipality, etc.) took over and the 
North-South Platform took a supportive communication role. Situating the project 
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Figure 7.4. Picture of the bicycle library in development via small scale interventions, in 
the context of the Noord-Zuid Limburg project. Image by Goyens (2019). 


in the past, present and future of the field supported the shift in communication 
strategy from central to decentralised. 


e. Imagining: Platform as a space for collective imagination 


The whole trajectory was continuously focussed not only on networking, coach- 
ing, scaling and communicating what was and what is, but also what “could be”. 
The imagination of the bicycle project (see Figure 7.4) in the network brought out 
the capability of the collective to give form to a situated future. This imagination 
process served as a driver for the other capabilities: imagining revealed, stabilised 
and strengthened collectives — in their radical interdependency (Escobar, 2018) — 
locally and supra-locally. It stimulated people to take a coaching role, it enabled 
to scale in more concrete ways and supported the shift in communication strat- 
egy from central to decentralised, from professional to personal. The interactions 
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between these capabilities, triggered by imagination, contributed to creating 
the networks between inhabitants and institutions (Huybrechts et al., 2018) that 
set a sustainable mobility transition in motion. 


7.6 Conclusion: Situating the Sharing Economy in Rural 
Contexts 


Based on the idea that sharing is a situated practice (John, 2016) and on our 
desire to create platforms that facilitate sharing between diverse groups of people, 
beyond those groups who live in big cities, who are well-educated and with suffi- 
cient incomes (Bársony, 2017), we developed a platform methodology (building 
on e.g. Botto and Teli, 2017). This methodology aimed for rooting the sharing 
economy initiatives in a history of sharing in the environment and then further 
developing and tracing how the sharing economy initiative develops in the present 
and further into the future. This was done via the slow discovery and introduc- 
tion of new actors, tools and networks via a process of imagination. This pro- 
cess proved to be beneficial for a more political understanding of the develop- 
ment — and the power and ownership relations — of the sharing economy initia- 
tive. It allowed the existing “sharing collectives” that were distributed in the rather 
rural context of the region, with their particular histories and interests (e.g. their 
own street), to become “collectives that share in time and space”: they entered in a 
learning exchange between each other and other individuals in the discussed study. 
They exchanged about different traditions in sharing, in what to share and how to 
share and how this can contribute to a sustainable mobility transition on a larger 
scale. 

From this process we learned that as long as we continue to approach mobility as 
atheme that divides us (between the urban and the rural, between cultures, between 
young and old etc), it is difficult to find a ground for sharing economy initiatives 
that have the potential to include certain marginalised groups and spatial contexts. 
If we approach mobility and the street as a theme that we share, this opens a new 
dimension of living together: What do we share in the discussion, how can we gain 
knowledge about it through time and build a future around it? And how can we 
do that in an environment that we have built together? The platform methodology 
slowly took shape via the collaborative articulating, tapping into and developing five 
capabilities and formed the ground for the development of the discussed sharing 
economy initiative. While it still requires a lot of research and experimentation, 
in the case of North-South Limburg it offered both methodological and thematic 
support in shaping a space of care together in times where many issues, such as 
mobility, are discussed in polarising ways. 
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Assessing Perspectives and Opportunities 
of Airbnb Hosts in Albania 


By Sindiola Koka, Alba Kruja (Demneri) and Eglantina Hysa 


Airbnb nowadays is considered as one of the largest networked hospitality busi- 
nesses that went from sharing rooms into a very successful business spread world- 
wide. It is continuously expanding its activity and nowadays it has become a 
leader of networked hospitality by bringing innovation in business models and 
increasing the number of tourists due to its low prices. In recent years, Airbnb 
has grown rapidly worldwide, including Albania. This study focuses on Airbnb 
hosts in Tirana: how they have adapted to the difficulties and benefits this plat- 
form offers, what motivated them, how being Airbnb hosts has affected their lives 
and where they see the future of this platform in Albania. Following a qualitative 
research method, semi-structured interviews with 8 Airbnb hosts in Albania were 
conducted. The findings show that economic benefits along with the social ones 
lie behind the main motivation on becoming an Airbnb host. In terms of busi- 
ness success, being friendly and kind with the customer, but also professionalism 
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are important. The results suggest that there is a need of building a /ocal Airbnb 
community to connect with other hosts, share experiences and advise each other 
on providing better services to the guests. Moreover, the sector suffers from a lack 
of regulatory framework which calls on the attention of government and policy- 
makers. Knowing the problems, challenges, and benefits of operating under Airbnb 
would be interesting for policy-makers to be able to support the sector with the nec- 
essary regulatory framework. 


8.1 Introduction 


Airbnb is an online marketplace that aims to connect people who want to rent their 
apartments, homes, villas with people who are looking for accommodation in dif- 
ferent locations and destinations. In most of the cases, Airbnb provides relatively 
affordable accommodation while at the same time offering hosts a way of earning 
income from their property, often a second house given for rent. In recent years, 
excluding the period of travel restrictions related to Covid-19, Airbnb has enjoyed 
rapid growth and today is considered as the largest accommodation service world- 
wide (Adamiak, 2019). It is indeed a very successful business, becoming a trend all 
over the world with an exponentially expanding number of members, competing 
strongly with the more traditional businesses in the hospitality sector. 

However, with the Covid-19 pandemic, the accommodation market has expe- 
rienced a significant decline, even more than other economic activities. Some pre- 
liminary studies on the effects of the current pandemic on the Airbnb market have 
predicted that there might be a shift of interest from the Capitalist hosts (they typ- 
ically have a mortgage on the space they rent out, and are engaged in short-term 
renting to make commercial profits) to the Befriender hosts (enjoy the social aspect 
of hosting) and Ethicist hosts (they are the true believers in the principle of sharing) 
(Dolnicar and Zare, 2020). According to Dolnicar and Zare (2020), this is a step 
toward the original narrative of space sharing among ordinary citizens. The reason 
for this shift might be also the inability to pay for salaried staff in the case of profes- 
sional hosts and some hosts using P2P accommodation platforms have decided to 
exit from these platforms (Farmaki eż al., 2020). This decision seems to have been 
encouraged by hosts’ disappointment over the minimal support they received from 
the platforms and the way the platforms handled the pandemic by encouraging 
guests to ask for full refunds (Farmaki et al., 2020). 

But what has happened in Albania before the Covid-19 andemic? What is the 
trend of the accommodation market in the specific case of Airbnb? Similar to other 
countries, Albania has experienced an increase in usage of Airbnb with hosts sharing 
their apartments, homes, or villas. It should be noted that in Albania, Airbnb has 
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not become a trend yet, as in many EU countries, but still it is spread in the main 
historical cities, representing cultural heritage, and others touristic cities and vil- 
lages - especially on the seaside. Some of the main destinations are Tirana, Saranda, 
Korca, Vlora, Berat, Shkoder, Ksamil, Dhermi. The main contribution of this study 
lies in the analysis of a city where Airbnb has not yet “taken over” the accommoda- 
tion market. We look at the perspective of hosts in Tirana—specifically, short-term 
renter of second properties—considering their motivations and challenges in host- 
ing and more generally, how being an Airbnb host has impacted their lives. 

Albania is a developing country rich in cultural heritage, where tourism is a cru- 
cial sector for its development contributing to one fifth of its GDP (Kruja, 2012; 
Kruja and Berberi, 2020; Hysa, 2012; Hysa and Gjergji, 2018; WTTC, 2018). 
Many researchers in Albania have highlighted that investing in information tech- 
nology by increasing interaction and communication with the customers is deci- 
sive for this sector's development (Berhani and Hysa, 2013; Ferizi and Kruja, 2018; 
Hysa et al., 2021; Kruja et al., 2019; Noti, 2014). Yet there are no studies investi- 
gating the effects of Airbnb in Albania from the tourist or host perspective. In fact, 
this is the first study conducted on understanding the motivation of Airbnb hosts as 
well as their challenges and benefits. Additionally, the study contributes pointing to 
practical implications for government and policymakers working on the necessary 
regulatory framework. In particular, this chapter addresses the following research 
questions: 


1. What are the challenges and benefits of Airbnb hosts in Albania (Tirana)? 
2. What are Airbnb host perceptions of their experiences? 
3. What are the motivations influencing Airbnb hosts? 


To answer these questions, the chapter has the following structure. The sec- 
ond section is devoted to a literature review on the reasons for the popularity of 
Airbnb and the host motivations. The following two sections present the situation 
in Albania and the methodology adopted for this study. The fifth section presents 
the results, followed by their discussion, mostly in comparative terms. The conclu- 
sion highlights implications for entrepreneurs and for policy-makers. 


8.2 Related Work 


8.21 Reasons for the Popularity of Airbnb 


Airbnb has shown to be a successful digital platform providing entrepreneurial 
opportunities and income supplement to hosts as well as extending the availability 
of choices for guests. Although there were already platforms for short-term rentals 
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such as Craigslist which, initiated in 1995, brings together ads of multiple nature, 
or Couchsurfing, a non-profit portal initiated in 2004, Airbnb has managed to 
excel over competitors. Literature in general mentions some evident reasons that 
have supported the success of Airbnb, such as: price, flexibility, trust, brand, design 
and usability. 


e Price. Airbnb’s competitiveness with respect to traditional accommodation 
services was favoured primarily by low rental prices (Benitez-Aurioles, 2018; 
Gibbs et al., 2018; Möhlmann, 2015; Teubner et al., 2017). 

e Flexibility, Airbnb is an extremely agile platform, capable of easily adapting 
to sudden development. In the customer’s reviews analysed by Cheng and Jin 
(2019) “flexibility” was found as one of the most important factors positively 
affecting Airbnb usage. 

e Trust. The problem of perceived security has always been the Gordian knot for 
strategy of Airbnb marketing. To foster trust, the company worked primar- 
ily on the platform, by introducing a review and ratings system (Fagerstrom 
et al., 2017; Newlands et al., 2019; Ter Huurne et al., 2017). The quality 
of the photos attached to the ads, the geographical location and access to the 
portal via Facebook Connect, which increased the information relating to the 
identity of users, also contributed to strengthening it. To this was added, with 
subsequent improvements, an insurance coverage against theft and/or dam- 
age protecting hosts (Möhlmann, 2015; Rosenfelt, 2014; Tussyadiah, 2015). 

© Brand. Numerous researches also have explored the customers perception of 
the Airbnb brand. They found that the branding identity of this company 
was highly appreciated (Lee and Kim, 2018; Stollery and Jun, 2017; Yang 
et al., 2018; Yannopoulou et al., 2013). 

© Design and usability. The design of the site contributed to success of the com- 
pany, as well as to building trust among the users and to retain them. The 
platform is user-friendly (Forgacs and Dimanche, 2016; Lee and Kim, 2018; 
Möhlmann, 2015), with images large and high quality, an easy search system 
and an intuitive interface that allows a quick comparison of offers, also geo- 
graphically. There are also simple payment methods, with payment occurring 
exclusively online. According to the study of Forgacs and Dimanche (2016), 
Airbnb follows what can be defined as emerging 21st-century business mod- 
els, based on:n meeting real, existing needs; introducing an effective digital 
platform; generating a steady revenue stream based on transaction fees; using 
a cloud-based digital platform; focusing on quality and on user reviews; and 
on establishing a strong brand, and in scaling up rapidly. 


Besides this innovative business model, an association with authentic local travel 
(Forgacs and Dimanche, 2016) is also seen as a key element differentiating Airbnb 
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from other competitors, such as Booking.com. Airbnb has introduced a set of 
“host experiences”, a unique marketing approach well-recognized by experts and 
observers (Davis and Hillier, 2019; Monllos, 2016). For instance, Davis and Hillier 
(2019), describes the campaign launched by Airbnb in 2016 “Live There” as a bril- 
liant one, which has intelligently captured the company’s brand proposition of 
travel, communities, people and experiences. “Welcome to the world of trips” was 
another new product offered by Airbnb in 2016, aiming to introduce a new set 
of experiences for its customers (Monllos, 2016). In fact, a study by Hamari et al. 
(2016) ranked enjoyment, sustainability, and economic benefits to be important 
in using sharing platforms such as Airbnb. Apart from favourable prices, trust, and 
utility, Möhlmann (2015) identified other effects such as community belonging 
and familiarity to be important for such services. 


8.2.2 Host Perceptions 


While the above studies focus on the reasons affecting Airbnb usage, they failed to 
differentiate the users into providers (host) and consumers (guests), often privileg- 
ing the latter. In this section, we look at hosts, and on what is already known about 
them. 

A study from Tibulschi (2017) with hosts in Vienna, older than 30, with a higher 
number of men hosts, all educated and currently working, pointed out that Airbnb 
hosts were very happy and motivated to be part of the platform. The accommoda- 
tion type offered by them was mostly an entire apartment or private room especially 
for students. Some of the motivational factors for them were economic and social 
in nature, but they were unsure about the future of tax regulations, as well as the 
data protection by Airbnb. Furthermore, Calinao eż al. (2019), with a sample of 
hosts in Makati City, under the age group of 28 to 37, found that they were eco- 
nomically and socially motivated. They considered Airbnb as a great opportunity 
for doing business and meeting a lot of new people. They believed that monthly 
income is one of the most important motivational factors that push them to be a 
part of Airbnb. 

A study by Malazizi et al. (2018) focused on risk perceptions of Airbnb hosts 
in Mediterranean countries by applying structural equation modelling. This study 
pointed out that host satisfaction is negatively influenced by financial, safety and 
security risks. Furthermore, the intention to recommend this business is negatively 
affected by political risk, which refers to political instability within a certain coun- 
try, criminal and terrorist activities, etc. Surprisingly, psychological risk increases 
satisfaction and intention to continue to use and recommend Airbnb (Malazizi 
et al., 2018). 

There are, however, also some criticalities and ambiguities in the functionality of 
Airbnb highlighted in the literature. For instance, Farmaki et a/. (2019) focus on the 
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“morally irresponsible behaviours” of hosts, because of tax avoidance, guest discrim- 
ination and providing misleading property information among others. Considering 
Airbnb hosts as a ‘community of practice’ (Farmaki and Kaniadakis, 2018), such 
behaviours were considered to be harmful for communities, and to require therefore 
strict regulatory framework (Gurran and Phibbs, 2017). In his study, Blasi (1993) 
defines ‘moral responsibility’ as the conduct of moral actions, which means that the 
hosts’ moral identity motivates in a way the moral functioning of such businesses. 
According to the study of Farmaki eż al. (2019), some of the Airbnb hosts define 
themselves as ‘professional hosts’, those who rent one or multiple listings systemat- 
ically, and and for whom hosting provides the primary source of income (Lutz and 
Newlands, 2018); and some define themselves as ‘non-professional Airbnb hosts’, 
sharing a single room or their property on an ad-hoc basis. In this case they gain 
a supplement to their income, and/or use renting for socialising reasons. As the 
professional hosts are long-term businesses, they try to keep with the standards and 
are attentive to the moral responsibility. Such a distinction among professional and 
non-professional hosts is a motivation to comply with the moral responsibilities 
while offering related services. Finally, it can be agreed that the moral actions and 
responsibility awareness are important factors to the hosts. 


8.3 Airbnb in Albania 


Although Airbnb is identified as one of the most successful sharing applications in 
the Balkans region (Cavalié, 2017), the percentage of usage of this platform is lim- 
ited there compared to other countries. One of the reasons for this low participation 
is the high informality in this zone. According to Williams and Horodnic (2017), 
the owners of hotels and restaurants are significantly competing against unregistered 
or informal firms. For instance, the percentage of hotels and restaurants registered 
and affirming to compete with the informal sector’ is 76% in Bosnia and Herze- 
govina, 72% in Kosovo, 52% in Serbia, 52% in Macedonia, 45% in Montenegro, 
and 32% in Albania. This shows that there is a severe struggle between the formal 
sector and the informal one. According to the report of EY (2017), the estimated 
size of the shadow economy in Albania is 22% of GDP. Additionally, the percent- 
age of hotels and restaurants that see informality as a major obstacle are 69%, 53 in 
Bosnia and Herzegovina, 40% in Macedonia, and 19% in Albania (Williams and 
Horodnic, 2017). 


1. Williams and Horodnic (2017) used here the answers to the question “Does this establishment compete 
against unregistered or informal firms?” 
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In these last years, Albania is attracting a lot of interest as a newly emerging 
destination in the international tourist market. The development of information 
and communication technology (ICT) supporting widespread tools and sharing 
platforms made such destinations more and more reachable. But again, Albania is 
considered an emerging market in the field of mobile technologies (Eurostat, 2017). 
According to Network Readiness Index (NRI), one of the leading global indices on 
the application and utilization of information and communication technology by 
citizens, Albania is ranked in 75th place out of 121 economies for year 2019, with a 
slightly better position when it comes to business use, the 57th place (NRD, 2019). 


8.4 Methodology 


Primary data were collected by conducting semi-structured interviews with people 
who are Airbnb hosts in Tirana, renting short-term their second apartments/houses. 
The interview consisted of 35 open-ended questions based on the research con- 
ducted by Tibulschi (2017) in Austria. The interview guide (see Appendix) was 
aimed to investigate attitudes and opinions of the respondents with respect to how 
they feel being an Airbnb host in Tirana. A sample size of 8 people was selected 
through purposive sampling as there are only a limited number of primary data 
sources who can contribute to this study. 

The interviews were conducted through online means (using Face Time, What- 
sApp video call) or via phone calls, during April-May 2020, and notes were taken 
without audio recording. Each interview lasted for approximately 60 min. They 
were conducted in Albanian language. 

During the first section of the interview general information about the hosts was 
collected. Three men and five women, aged 25—40, participated in this study. They 
were all working, and they held a master’s degree. Most of them were engaged as 
an Airbnb host for less than a year. Only two of them have been part of Airbnb 
for 2 years. When considering the accommodation type the interviewees offered, 
most of them rent out their second home, some of them rent out the apartment 
in which they live but none of them rent out their private rooms. The ones with 
an apartment near the centre of Tirana mostly rent out weekly, even twice a week, 
while the others rent out once a month. 


8.5 Results 


The presentation of the results follows the substantial sections of the interview 
guide: the factors that motivated interviewees to become involved in Airbnb hosting 
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and the relative benefits; what does it mean to enact the role of the hosts; how host- 
ing affects daily life and the difficulties that they have faced; how they perceive 
themselves as hosts and entrepreneurs; the presence or lack of an Airbnb local com- 
munity; finally, how the hosts are dealing with this new experience, the Airbnb 
platform regulations, and where do they see Airbnb in the future. 


8.5.1 Becoming a Host 


One of the main reasons and the most motivated one for the hosts we have 
interviewed is “economic reason”, an opportunity to earn extra money. One of 
the respondents, a 27 years old woman hosting an apartment in the city centre, 
points out: 


“In this difficult world that we are living in, we need money more than ever before, I chose 


this method to make some extra money.” 


They considered Airbnb as an easy way of doing business and most of them have 
rented out spare apartments that were currently not used by them. 

Another reason was “sharing new experiences and cultures”. Being part of Airbnb 
gives you the ability to have connections with different people from different coun- 
tries. Being in contact with them helped the hosts to learn a lot about different 
cultures. One of the interviewees, a 30 years old woman hosting an apartment in 
the city centre, said: 


“One of the most motivating things is the ability to share experiences and cultures with 
different people. Once I had guests from Moldavia from which I learned a lot of things I 
did not know before.” 


It should be said that no one of the hosts have thought in the past of renting 
out their house. Most of them came up with this idea based on suggestions by 
friends or relatives that live abroad and had information about Airbnb. The others 
were motivated to be Airbnb hosts in Tirana when they first used Airbnb abroad. 
One of the interviewees, a 25 years old woman hosting an apartment in the city 
centre said: 


“Not really, it started two years ago when I first used an Airbnb abroad. I liked the idea a 
lot and I started thinking about it. I had an apartment which no one of my family used so 
I decided to rent it out on Airbnb.” 


Bringing to Albania and their lives something that recently became widespread 
in other countries was not only the random way they became host, but also part of 
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their motivation to do so. Some hosts consider themselves as indirect contributors 
to the Albanian tourism sector and to its development, and they feel very positive 
for the future. This issue is reported as below by a 27 years old woman hosting an 
apartment in the city centre: 


T think that small people make small things to make the difference. Albanians have hos- 

pitality in their blood and when seeing that something is becoming a trend and becoming 
more successful every day, I think that everyone will try to open up their hearts and homes 
for foreign tourists.” 


8.5.2 Being a Host 


The role of a host is very important given the relevance of the feedback of the 
customers and, potentially, their willingness to come back. Hosts are expected 
to have strong communication skills and make sure the customers had a great 
experience to maximise the chance they come back in the future. Most of the 
interviewees consider themselves ‘social’, “friendly” and “kind”. But at the same 
time, they want to be “professional” in the service provided to the customers, 
as emphasized by a 27 years old woman hosting an apartment in the city 
centre: 


“You have to be friendly, welcoming but at the same time make some things clear from the 
beginning.” 


Since they are hostingming guests at their property, they try to make sure that 
everything inside the apartment remains the same as in the beginning. 

They consider the Airbnb experience as a nice one but they also said guests’ 
behaviour may be a cause of stress—so interaction with guests is, once more, central 
to successfully being a host. This issue is pointed out by a 27 years old woman 
hosting in a periphery apartment: 


“It is one of the best experiences, but it can be stressful sometimes. You have to deal with 
different types of people that sometimes can regret regarding the conditions of the apartment 
only to get discounts.” 


The selection of the guests is considered as one of the hardest parts of hosting. 
With respect to this, interviewees may be divided into two groups: 


(1) There are strict hosts which prefer only families or couples and before select- 
ing the guests they ask the reason of the visit, age, their passport as an ID. 
Furthermore, one of the hosts said: 
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“When they contact me for the availability of my apartment, the first thing I do 


before I reply to them, I search them on social media and get some information.” 


(2) On the other hand, there are hosts who do not select guests at all. The only 
thing that matters to them is the money they earned. As one of them, a 30 
years old man hosting in a periphery apartment said, 


‘I do not practice the method of the guests selection. When my apartment is avail- 
able, I answer them immediately because at the end the only thing that is important 


for me is the money I am earning from them.” 


8.5.3 Influence on Daily Life 


All the hosts that were interviewed had other jobs as primary, with hosting as a part- 
time job. This means they now have more responsibilities in their daily life. They 
must be precise with their guests and have time management skills to combine their 
other job and hosting, with occasional difficulties in managing time, particularly 
for check-in/check-out time as they must be present at the apartment. Some of 
the hosts have decided to do the check-in/check-out during the hours they are not 
working or during their break at work. To most of the hosts, however, the visitors 
usually came during the weekend when they were free from work and in any case, 
hosts are motivated by profits, so they tend to find a way to combine their work 
with hosting. One of the respondents, a 35 years old man hosting in a periphery 
apartment, emphasizes: 


“Tt does not really take that much time. It is like a leisure time to me. To add, there is profit 


that motivates me.” 


Being an Airbnb host has affected hosts’ daily life also in relational terms and 
by opening their horizons. They met many new people from different countries 
and different cultures, and they think they learned a lot about people behaviours, 
as the Airbnb experience has made them understand people’s needs from a host 
perspective. It should be highlighted that Airbnb has changed a lot the hosts’ view 
of tourism in Tirana. They did not know that guests from all over the world visit 
Tirana and Albania and one of the respondents, a 30 years old woman hosting an 
apartment in the city centre, was very surprised by that: 


‘T did not know that the city of Tirana was visited by many visitors coming from all over 
the world. As I said before, once I had visitors from Moldavia and I was very surprised”. 


Furthermore, seeing the city from a host perspective, made them very detail- 
oriented when it comes to what a tourist wants to see. This is pointed out by a 25 
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years old woman hosting an apartment in the city centre as: 


“T realized all the sort of visitors that Tirana gets, there are a lot of people that want to 
know a lot about the places in Albania and the history behind it. I believe that we, from 
the tourism point of view especially in Tirana, have a lot of things that we should change 
to make the city more attractive and point out more about the history, and also offer much 


more services.” 


Although interviewees are renting out apartments that were unusable by them 
hence being part of Airbnb has not affected their own personal space, they expe- 
rience some costs to maintain the apartment as compared to an earlier time. The 
interviewed 25 years old woman hosting in the apartment in the city centre Airbnb 
expresses it as: 


“For starters, it is a bit costly to maintain the apartment compared to what was before. But 
as I said this is only the first year. I am positive that the market will have a shift and Airbnb 
will become much more popular. With the number of visitors increasing, the earnings will 


be higher, and these costs will be considered negligible.” 


Moreover, they spend more time on improving their apartments to maximally 
meet their guests’ expectations and having good feedback from them. 


8.5.4 Identity of Entrepreneur 


When it comes to the entrepreneurial identity of these hosts, which is something 
they recently developed, it should be highlighted that they are all risk takers since 
Airbnb is not very popular in Albania. They feel their hard work and being pas- 
sionate about hosting on Airbnb helped them grow and become successful, to the 
point they become an inspiration for other people. A 30 years old woman hosting 
in an apartment in the city centre, said: 


“They see me as a successful micro entrepreneur and some people get inspired to do the same 


thing I do with their extra rooms or apartments.” 


Many believe their success is strongly related to the way they perform the host 
role. They are all very committed to fulfilling the guests’ expectations and receiving 
great feedback from them. They described themselves as “caring”, “social”, “friendly” 
and always willing to help their guests with everything they needed. More- 
over, their strong communication skills have played a key role in receiving good 


feedback. 
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8.5.5 Airbnb Local Community 


Airbnb Community is best defined as a place which connects hosts to share their 
hosting stories and experience so they are able to get updates as well as valu- 
able suggestions from each other. Airbnb has its own global community centre 
which is a very organized and active place where hosts can get every informa- 
tion they need through questions and answers sessions. Some countries have their 
own Airbnb Community where they organize meetings, share ideas and experi- 
ences, know, and support each other. On the other hand, there are countries in 
which hosts only use pages on social media like Facebook or Instagram to share 
information. 

When looking at Airbnb in Tirana, the hosts had no information if a community 
exists, but they would like to be part of it. A 35 years old man and a 27 years old 
woman hosting periphery apartments expressed it as below: 


“I do not have information about a community in my city, but I guess there is not. I would 
like to be a part of one because it would boost and improve our job. I think being in an 
Airbnb community would be a great way to share suggestions with each other.” 

‘As far as I know in Tirana an Airbnb Community does not exist. It is a Facebook Page 
named Airbnb Albania, but has not been updated since 2018.” 


8.5.6 Future Perspectives and the Role of Regulations 


Although time-management difficulties, interviewees are enjoying hosting a lot, 
especially the part of socializing, meeting the guests and the good feedback they 
get from them. Therefore, when it come to the future, they intend to fur- 
ther invest in this sector by increasing the number of rooms/apartments they 
offered as well as developing the hosting service further, as pointed out by two 
hosts, a 35 years old man and a 39 years old one, both hosting in periphery 
apartments: 


‘At first I just gave it a try. I did not expect too much and did not plan to go for so many 
years with Airbnb either. But now I am thinking of increasing the number of apartments 
to rent out as well as starting to rent out villas.” 

“I do not see anything different in the future of Airbnb, but my future I think it will be 
with more apartments not only for the tourists but also for the students who can share only 


rooms.” 


This would be very helpful for students, especially those who come from other 
cities to finish their studies in Tirana. In general, the hosts plan a career in tourism, 
see Airbnb as a great opportunity and are willing to invest in this sector. 
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However, the lack of a proper regulation risks severely hindering this future, 
particularly when single individuals start to rent multiple properties. All the 
interviewees think that this kind of business is done illegally in Tirana. The legal 
framework is not complete. They agree that having regulations ensuring the guests 
security and comfortability would positively affect their hosting activity. 


8.6 Discussion 


Airbnb has shown to be a successful digital platform providing entrepreneurial 
opportunities and income supplement to hosts as well as extending the availability 
of choices for guests. This research is of importance as it looks at Airbnb hosts in a 
developing country. Through this study we focused on the analysis of a case like the 
city of Tirana, where Airbnb has not yet “taken over” the accommodation market. 
Even though previous studies were conducted mainly in more economically devel- 
oped countries, the results of the current study show not many differences on the 
motivation to become an Airbnb host by the interviewees, their view of the role of 
the host, daily life, and entrepreneurial identity. The findings show that economic 
benefits along with the social ones lie behind the main motivation on becoming an 
Airbnb host. This confirms the results by Calinao eż al. (2019), who emphasized 
monthly income as the most important motivational factor, and by Hamari et al. 
(2016), who included sustainability as a motivational factor besides the economic 
and enjoyment benefits. 

When comparing Tibulschi (2017) findings in Vienna with Tirana results 
(Table 8.1), the main difference between the two cities stays on the Airbnb commu- 
nity and its perspectives. Community belonging and familiarity were defined to be 
crucial for these kinds of services by Möhlmann (2015). While there exists a con- 
solidated community in Vienna, in Tirana it doesn’t exist as Airbnb is new to the 
city. The interviewees sustained the idea that the existence of a community of hosts 
would help them share experiences and provide better services to their customers. 
The hosts of Airbnb in Vienna had information about the Airbnb community and 
also a local person has been hired in the position of Community Organizer, offi- 
cially opened by Airbnb (Tibulschi, 2017). They also had their own Facebook page 
of Airbnb and organized meetings with the hosts. On the other side, interviewees of 
Tirana feel enthusiastic about the future of Airbnb, while the Vienna interviewees 
feel insecure because of legal regulations and taxations. Hosts in Tirana agree that 
the legal framework is not complete and has a lot of absences. Furthermore, the 
hosts in Tirana rent out their second home while in Vienna most of them shared 
the entire apartment and private rooms. Detailed information on the two cities 
experiences and perspectives comparison is provided in the table below. 
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Table 8.1. Vienna and Tirana study results comparison. 
General 
Profile Vienna Tirana 
Demographic 5 male and 1 female 3 male and 5 females 
Older than 30 25-40 years old 
Educated Master’s degree 
Some working/Some not Currently working 
Engagement From 2013 From 2018 
with Airbnb 
Accommodation Entire apartment/Private Room Second home 
type offered 


Motivation to 
becoming a 
host 

The role of 

a host 


Influence on 
daily life and 
well being 
Identity of 
entrepreneur 
and social 
identity 
Airbnb 
Community 
Airbnb 
Regulations 
and 
Perspectives 


Economic Reasons 


Social Reasons 


Easy going 

Flexible 

Friendly 

Nice 

Strict 

Professional 
Improved life quality 
More organized 
More disciplined 
Airbnb persons 


Good career 


Very important 


— Hosts were anxious about 


taxation regulations. 


— Contributors in tourism 
and in promoting different 
locations to the visitors. 

— Unsure about the future 


due to regulations. 


Economic Reasons 


Social Reasons 


Social 

Kind 
Friendly 
Professional 


Strict 


Improved life quality 
More responsible 
Time-management skills 
Hard working 
Passionate 

Successful 


Have no information 


— this kind of busi- 
ness is done ille- 
gally. 

— Indirect contribu- 
tors in tourism. 

— Motivated for the 
future. 
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8.7 Conclusions 


Through eight semi-structured interviews with Airbnb hosts of Tirana, we 
understood that they consider Airbnb an easy way of doing business—where 
the costs are low, the risk is not high (since they are not investing a large 
amount of money), and unused resources become fruitful—and as an oppor- 
tunity for developing an entrepreneurial identity. In doing so, the hosts also 
gained entrepreneurial skills. They are now more responsible, more organized and 
increased their time-management skills by having to combine current work and 
hosting. 

Another factor that motivated them was the sharing of new experiences 
and cultures. During the time of hosting, they learned a lot about the cul- 
ture of their visitors coming from different countries all over the world. Being 
in touch with new people, hosting taught them a lot with regards to people 
behaviour. 

On the other hand, difficulties for hosts appear to be of two kinds. On one hand, 
the lack of a local Airbnb community and the information sharing thereof. Even 
if social media play an important role in advertising and in getting information 
about different things, it should be said that the Airbnb pages opened on Facebook 
or Instagram are not updated. Having social media updated and being able to give 
information to all possible guests, would help the hosts to increase the number 
of their visitors. Moreover, building an Airbnb community would help in sharing 
experiences and provide better services to the guests. 

On the other hand, the interviewees lament a lack of regulations. Hosts think 
that this kind of business is done illegally in Tirana and they are not subject to 
taxation. They considered themselves indirect contributors in tourism and they 
feel very motivated for the future of Airbnb in Tirana, but the lack of a regulative 
framework may hinder such a future. This calls on the attention of government 
and policy-makers. 
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Interview guide 


General: 


(1) For how long have you been a host for Airbnb? 

(2) How do you rent out (room (s), whole apartment, other second home) 
(3) How often do you rent out a room? 

(4) Do you also use Airbnb for yourself? 
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Motivations to becoming a host: 


(5) Why did you decide to become a host? 

(6) What are the motivations for you to be an Airbnb host? 
(7) Have you always wanted to rent out your house? 

(8) Do you have another job or jobs besides your hosting? 


The role of a hosts, i.e., experience, expectations and competencies: 


(9) If you had to describe yourself as a host, how would that be? (ie., strict 

rules, try to socialize, try to also be authentic as Airbnb states) 

(10) How do you position yourself as a host? Any strategies applied? 

(11) Do you feel like you have the competencies of being a good host? 

(12) Ifyou had to describe the experience in general of being a host, how would 
that look like? 

(13) How do you select visitors and why so? 

(14) How much hours per week on average you spend on being a host? 

(15) Which activity is the most time consuming of hosting? 

(16) Which part of hosting do you enjoy the most and which one the least? 

(17) How do you see the future (i.e., do you worry about the future?, or any 
plans) 


Influence on daily life — well-being: 


(18) Did you had any expectations of becoming a host, and looking back, do 
you feel like your expectations are met? 

(19) In which way do you feel like your life has changed from the moment you 
became a host? 

(20) Are there also any positive and/or negative consequences (burdens or costs) 
after becoming a host? What kind and how does this impact you and-or 
your family? 

(21) How do you perceive the sharing of your apartment interferes with your 
own personal space and time and from any family members? How does 
this affect you? 

(22) How do you combine being a host with other domains in your life? And 
how does this work out? How do you feel about that? 


Identity of entrepreneur and social identity: 


(23) Have you always aspired to become an independent—(micro) entrepreneur? 
(24) How do you perceive yourself as a host? 
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(25) Is your host role a part of yourself or it dominates your overall identity? 
(26) How would you like others to see you? — How do you think others perceive 
you? 


Airbnb community: 


(27) Is there a community of other hosts in the city? Do you feel a part of this 
community and how? Is the community supportive or competitive? 

(28) Do you feel any social pressure of being a popular host in the community? 
And how does that affect you? 

(29) How important is the host community for you? 

(30) How do you feel to be a part of the Airbnb community in general? Is there 
any pressure coming from Airbnb to behave in a certain way? Do you feel 
happy that Airbnb facilities your hosting? 


Other: Airbnb in general: 


(31) How concerned are you with the regulations of Airbnb: legal versus illegal 
issues? 

(32) Do you also rent out your apartment to other platforms besides Airbnb? 

(33) In which way has your role as a host changed your view of tourism in the 
city? 

(34) How do you think your role as a host but also the Airbnb practices in 
general has changed your neighborhood and your perception/attitudes of 
contributing to tourism? 

(35) What would you like to see different in the future with Airbnb? How do 
you think your future will look like? 

(36) Any other comments..............:eeeeeeee ee ee 


Source: (Tibulschi, 2017) 
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The Open Source Platform Federation 
Business Model 


By Justin Larner 


9.1 Introduction 


The digital collaborative economy has led to new forms of working, where work- 
ers perform a range of tasks that include transport, household repairs, informa- 
tion work and domestic service. These workers are matched with their temporary 
employers through software platforms such as Uber, Airbnb or Amazon Mechan- 
ical Turk, where (Kenney and Zysman, 2016, p. 61) note that these ‘digital plat- 
forms ... shape the terms on which participants interact with one another’, giving 
power to the corporations that operate them through a centralized form of gover- 
nance (Gol eż al., 2019). The platform economy has been promoted as enabling 
collaboration and sharing, but its real value to firms is in being able to lower the 
transaction costs of accessing goods, services and particularly workers (Drahokoupil 
and Fabo, 2016). 
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The platform economy has been seen as a continuation of the Industrial Rev- 
olution, where technology enabled centralization of the means of production 
(Fuchs, 2014), characterized by extractive rather than generative ownership of firms 
(Bauwens and Niaros, 2017). Platform firms deliver a value proposition to the cus- 
tomer, who benefit from services such as transport at a reduced cost (Kenney and 
Zysman, 2016). These workers are a vital resource to the platform firm, but are 
classed as independent contractors, with an uncertain income asa result. The Frank- 
furt Paper on Platform-Based Work (2016, p. 2) notes that workers as independent 
contractors in the digital platform economy are ‘typically excluded from the legal 
and social protections established for employees over the last hundred years’, and 
that ‘worker organizing has for decades been correlated with the economic well- 
being of working people’ (p. 6), calling for a ‘co-operative turn’, ‘in which workers, 
clients, platform operators, investors, policy makers, and worker organizations work 
together to improve outcomes for all stakeholders’ (p. 3). 

Workers are creating Internet-based forums to share knowledge and experience 
as a form of collective action (Fabo et al., 2017), such as Ride Share Drivers United 
(2021), and in some cases researchers have set up forums (Irani and Silberman, 
2013) that are now run by their worker community (Turkopticon, 2021). These 
forums can benefit workers who use them, but do not directly change power rela- 
tions between those workers and platform operators. Platform economy workers 
are now aligning with unions, creating guild-like organizations and worker-led plat- 
form cooperatives (Vandaele, 2018), which have had some success in niche markets 
(Scholz, 2016), but ‘face many challenges in competing with established companies’ 
(Healy et al., 2017, p. 241). There is thus potential for other alternative business 
and organizational models in the collaborative economy. 

This chapter first introduces the potential for alternative collaborative economy 
business models in the next section, then the following section presents a methodol- 
ogy where annotated portfolio techniques (Gaver, 2012; Gaver and Bowers, 2012) 
can enable business model designs to be elicited from ethnographic data. Anno- 
tated portfolios are a method used in human-computer interaction design that 
can bring together a number of artifacts and identify the aspects that are com- 
mon among them through text annotations. The technique could thus be appli- 
cable to the design of business models, where the artifacts are ethnographic data 
from engagement with business founders and workers, annotated as a portfolio of 
potential business model design elements. In this chapter, ethnographic data on the 
author's interactions with two case study business founders and their stakeholders 
are regarded as a collection of artifacts and annotated in a similar manner. 
These annotations reveal the Open Source Platform Federation as a collaborative 
economy business model with a balance of power between founders and 
members. 
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9.2 The Potential for Alternative Business Models 
in the Collaborative Economy 


Business models are generally framed in terms of value creation and capture (Shafer 
et al., 2005; Zott et al., 2011), also in terms of how the firm gains revenue from this 
value (Chesbrough, 2010). This conceptualization of a business model is reinforced 
by (Teece, 2010, p. 179) who offers the definition, ‘A business model articulates the 
logic, the data and other evidence that support a value proposition for the customer, 
and a viable structure of revenues and costs for the enterprise delivering that value’. 
Other authors take a more resource-based view of business models, Tapscott eż al. 
(2000) frame a business model in terms of how the firm uses both internal and 
external resources to create value that is differentiated from its competitors, while 
DaSilva and ‘Trkman (2014) argue that resources in themselves do not offer any 
value to customers: this value is gained through transactions using those resources. 
Taking this more transactional view of business models highlights that the business 
model ‘is centered on a focal firm, but its boundaries are wider than those of the 
firm (Zott et al., 2011, p. 1020), where transactions take place across the boundary. 
The concept of a focal firm and wider stakeholder network proved key to framing 
how the organizations that are documented in this chapter operated. 

Another key dimension of business models is ownership, and how power is 
exerted through ownership (Bauwens and Niaros, 2017), where (Kenney and Zys- 
man, 2016, p. 66) ask the questions, “Who owns or controls the platform?’, ‘How 
is value created’ and ‘Who captures the value?’. Business models are thus a useful 
concept to frame power relations in the collaborative economy. It is thus important 
to find business models that can offer more of a balance of power between workers 
and firms. The next section introduces a research project that aimed to explore the 
potential for designing new business models in two case studies using annotated 
portfolio techniques to analyze ethnographic data. 


9.3 An Ethnographic Approach to Business Model 
Design 


Ethnography is a research methodology that aims to gain a deep understanding of 
the experience of individuals and groups in their context through techniques such 
as participant observation (Silverman, 2007). Ethnography has also been used in 
participatory and other forms of action research, where it can contribute to reflec- 
tion that leads to action (Cassell and Johnson, 2006). Action research and partici- 
patory design are both methodologies that encourage participation by stakeholders 
to make real-world change (Foth and Axup, 2006). 
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Changing the situation of platform economy workers from an existing to a 
desired state implies a design process, where design is ‘concerned with how things 
ought to be, with devising artifacts to attain goals’ (Simon, 1969, p. 59), thus design 
is about an ‘inquiry into the ideal’ focusing on what is desirable but ‘not-yet-real’ 
(Nelson and Stolterman, 2012, p. 35). Research methods that can promote change 
and bring about the not-yet-real include action research and design research (Cole 
et al., 2005). The research tradition of Computer Supported Cooperative Work 
(CSCW) is helpful here, where early writings highlight the problem of ‘represen- 
tations in work and system design’ (Suchman, 1995, p. 63), and in presenting the 
outcome of ethnographic research in a way that makes sense to system designers 
(Hughes et al., 1994). Business models are in themselves a representation of how an 
organization strategically manages value creation and capture, and particularly in 
the collaborative economy are implemented as computing systems. Ethnographic 
data can contribute to the design of computing systems for cooperative work, 
implying that this form of data can contribute to the design of business models as 
well. 

The critical design approach advocated by (Bardzell and Bardzell, 2013, p. 3304) 
can be helpful as a technique that can offer insight into existing social structures 
through creating new ones that promote ‘social change, from the present to a 
hoped-for future that is attainable but not immediately within reach’. Building on 
the critical design approach, (Barab et al., 2004, p. 254), introduce the concept of 
critical design ethnography, which they see as ‘a process that sits at the intersec- 
tion of participatory action research, critical ethnography, and socially responsive 
instructional design’. Implementing critical design ethnography starts with under- 
standing cultural context through rich description, as with other forms of ethnog- 
raphy, then making commitments to social change which are expressed in a design 
for potential action, which can be generalized beyond the original ethnographic 
context (Barab eż al., 2004). The methodological challenge is how ethnographic 
data can be represented in a form that enables business model design. Annotated 
portfolios are introduced in the next section as an analysis technique that could 
help meet this challenge. 


9.4 Annotated Portfolios as a Business Model Design 
Method 


Annotated Portfolios as a Design Methodology 


Annotated portfolios were originally developed in the context of classroom assess- 
ment to enable students and teachers to collaborate more effectively (Yancy, 1992), 
then were first used in a design context to develop clinical treatment strategies 
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in mental health (Lavori and Dawson, 1998). Annotated portfolios were then re- 
introduced in the context of human-computer interaction as a method that could 
bring together a number of artifacts and identify the common aspects among them 
through text annotations (Gaver, 2012; Bowers, 2012; Gaver and Bowers, 2012). 
Annotated portfolios can thus be helpful in bridging the gap between research and 
design, where the ‘essence of research is to produce knowledge, and the essence 
of design is to produce artifacts’ (Lowgren, 2013, p. 30) as a level of abstraction 
between the ‘ultimate particular’ (Nelson and Stolterman, 2012, p. 27) of each 
artifact and a more generalizable level of knowledge. 

In design terms, annotated portfolios can contribute to producing knowledge of 
‘what ought to be’ (Gaver, 2012, p. 42), or a future change. (Bowers, 2012, p. 71) 
highlights that any ‘material form can be considered for an annotated portfolio 
including an illustrated monograph, a scientific paper, a curated exhibition and 
so forth’, which implies that ethnographic data could be annotated as a portfolio. 
Despite this potential, there has been relatively little interest in annotated portfo- 
lios of ethnographic data as a design technique, with only a few examples in the 
literature. 

Annotated portfolios were used by Hobye et al. (2013) to abstract key qualities 
from five design case studies, while Kelliher and Byrne (2015) extended the use of 
annotated portfolios to produce indexing data from documentation of a large pub- 
lic event. Taking a somewhat different approach, Frauenberger et al. (2016) linked 
annotated portfolios with Actor-Network Theory where portfolios can enable a 
shared understanding of the activities and discourses that form a design process. 
In contrast, annotated portfolios enabled Barrass (2016) to offer a more general 
account of the knowledge embodied in a single artifact, the Hypertension Singing 
Bowl. 

Moving closer to the case study methodology documented in this chapter, Sauer- 
wein et al. (2018) used annotated portfolios in qualitative analysis of interview 
data, adding to the five-step analysis method offered by McCracken (1988), where 
repeating the process with multiple designs enabled pattern recognition through 
comparing each annotated design. Analyzing qualitative interview data using anno- 
tated portfolios implies that analysis of ethnographic data in a design context could 
also use annotated portfolios. The technique could thus be applicable to the design 
of business models, where the artifacts are ethnographic data from engagement with 
business founders and workers, annotated as a portfolio of potential business model 
design elements. 


Annotated Portfolios as a Framework for Business Model Design 


Analysis of ethnographic data on engagement with business founders and workers as 
an annotated portfolio can bring out the latent desiderata that include functionality, 
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practicalities, motivation for designing, potential products and services, aesthet- 
ics and performance measures (Nelson and Stolterman, 2012). Gaver and Bowers 
(2012) also offer a similar set of categories of choices that influence the design 
of an artifact, including functionality; aesthetics; practicalities; the motivation for 
designing it; the people for whom it is intended; and sociopolitical concerns. 

A useful perspective for business model design is that a business model can be 
considered ‘as a material object, as a scale model of the new venture’ (Doganova 
and Eyquem-Renault, 2009, p. 1568) that can simulate its real-world application 
(DaSilva and Trkman, 2014), thus a business model design will need to contain all 
the components that would be found in the business itself. Drawing on the recent 
literature on business models (Al-Debei and Avison, 2010; Nenonen and Storbacka, 
2010; Zott etal., 2011; Fielt, 2013; Spieth and Schneider, 2016; Wirtz et al., 2016), 
these components can be identified as: personal factors; resources; opportunities; 
stakeholders; value creation and capture; strategy; boundaries; structure; activities; 
customers; revenue and costs; and profit. Business model design can also contribute 
to organizational design, where Stanford (2007) offers the relevant parameters of 
culture; systems; structure; people; performance measures and processes; products 
and services; and operating context. 

These elements of desiderata, design choices, business model components and 
organizational design parameters are summarized in Table 9.1 below. 

These categories can be combined to create a framework for business model 
design from the perspective of the business founder or founders: 


e Culture; 

e Aesthetics; 

e Personal factors; 

e Motivation for designing; 

e People for whom it is intended; 
e Sociopolitical concerns; 

e Operating context; 

e Opportunities; 

e Customers; 

e Potential products and services; 
e Functionality; 

e Practicalities; 

© Boundaries; 

e Strategy; 

e Activities; 

e Resources; 

e Value creation and capture; 
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Table 9.1. Business model annotated portfolio analysis components. 


Author(s) Business Model Design Element 


Desiderata (Nelson and Stolterman, e Functionality 
2012). e Practicalities 
e Motivation for designing 


Potential products and services 
e Aesthetics 
e Performance measures 


Design choices (Gaver and Bowers, e Functionality 
2012). e Aesthetics 
e Practicalities 


e Motivation for designing 
e People for whom it is intended 
e Sociopolitical concerns 


Business model components e Personal factors 
(Al-Debei and Avison, 2010; e Resources 
Nenonen and Storbacka, 2010; Zott e Opportunities 
et al., 2011; Fielt, 2013; Spieth and e Stakeholders 


Schneider, 2016; Wirtz et al., 2016). o Valueceidonand capture 


e Strategy 

e Boundaries 

e Structure 

e Activities 

e Customers 

e Revenue and costs 


e Profit 
Organizational design parameters e Culture 
(Stanford, 2007). e Systems 

e Structure 

e People 


e Performance measures and processes 
e Products and services 
e Operating context 
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Revenues and costs; 
Profit; 
Performance measures and processes; 


Systems; 
Stakeholders; 


Structure. 


The framework can enable the design of business models through guiding anno- 
tation of data from engagement with entrepreneurs and business founders. The case 
studies described in the following section show how annotated portfolio techniques 
enabled the design of a networked business model that could operate in the collab- 
orative platform economy. 


9.5 Case Studies: Applying Annotated Portfolio 
Techniques to Business Models 


Background to the Case Studies 


Case studies of two networked micro-enterprises in the North West of England 
from 2013-2016 illustrate how annotated portfolios can help elicit latent business 
model designs in ethnographic data. The two case studies aimed to explore how a 
business founder built their business with their stakeholders. During the author’s 
engagement with founders and other stakeholders in the case study organizations, 
the open source guild business model (Larner, 2013) was offered as a starting 
point for discussion. In the open source guild model, the medieval guilds, as a pre- 
industrial form of network organization (Deakin, 2006), are used as a metaphor, 
comparing the role of the software architect to the masters in the medieval guilds 
(Larner et al., 2017). In the case studies, the open source guild model acted as a 
design provocation (Bardzell and Bardzell, 2013), and also functioned as a bound- 
ary object (Star and Griesemer, 1989), by offering a new perspective on doing busi- 
ness which provoked reflection by both founders. The two case study organizations 
were 3rd Way Coop and the Ethical Small Traders Association (ESTA). 


3rd Way Coop 


3rd Way Coop was founded to develop and produce Super Insulation, a product 
that could revolutionize how buildings are insulated and help deal with energy 
poverty worldwide. The founder developed a multilevel organizational structure, 
including a network of apprentices who would be trained to install Super Insula- 
tion. 3rd Way’s founder was interested in the open source guild model, as it had 
the potential to solve their organizational dilemma concerning patents, investors 
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and values, where some intellectual property could be made available to people 
working their way out of poverty, but those of a high commercial value could be 
held in trust for social benefit. The author became involved with 3rd Way Coop 
as an informal mentor from November 2013, holding unstructured interviews and 
discussions with 3rd Way Coop’s founder. 


Ethical Small Traders Association (ESTA) 


ESTA developed from its founder's experience of problems with decision-making in 
the UK voluntary sector, aiming to move away from this sector by creating a busi- 
ness association that promoted economic success through personal development. 
As a loose network of members, the organizational structure of ESTA connected 
with the open source guild model, in particular that the founding micro-business 
admits members to the association at its discretion based on shared values, in this 
case, that personal development can contribute to business success. The author was 
involved with ESTA from June 2014 as a member, involved in meetings of ESTA 
members, also holding unstructured interviews and discussions with the associa- 
tion’s founder. 


Analysis of Case Study Data as Annotated Portfolios 


Case study data from the author’s engagement with the founders of 3rd Way Coop 
and ESTA included notes of meetings with the founder and other stakeholders, the 
author’s email correspondence with each founder and organizational documents 
that the founders made available to the author. The time frame for data collection 
was from the start of the author's involvement with each organization until October 
2016. Each founder granted permission for their retrospective data to be used in 
the study, which took place under ethical approval from Lancaster University. 

The framework for business model annotated portfolio analysis presented in the 
previous section was used to analyze case study data. After organizing the data, 
NVivo software was used to structure it for annotation as a portfolio of busi- 
ness model designs. A summary of this analysis is below, illustrated by relevant 
quotes from email correspondence with each founder and notes of meetings with 
them. 


3rd Way Coop Annotated Portfolio Analysis 


Culture 


In an email to the author in November 2013, the founder of 3rd Way Coop empha- 
sized that that the “The Trustees need to be Values Aligned senior people to encour- 
age, develop and support Values Based Leadership throughout the Company and 
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all operations/franchises etc to reform/develop our personal values and hence cor- 
porate values (made up of the sum of our personal values)”. 


Aesthetics 


In emails in 2013, 3rd Way’s founder highlighted that the firm was founded as an 
“unofficial “spin out” of Initiatives of Change as the thinking has been encouraged 
and developed by relating with this international community”, clarifying that Ini- 
tiatives of Change are “one of the leading international communities working in 
this field with 80 years track record”. 


Personal factors 


The founder’s vision for 3rd Way Coop was to make lasting changes to society 
by alleviating energy poverty, in a February 2015 email he highlighted that it was 
“realistic to think of such energy efficiency and distributed generation as a viable 
model to banish UK energy poverty to history”. 


Motivation for designing 


3rd Way Coop took a view of value beyond the economic dimension, in initial 
emails to the author in 2013, he explained that this goal had become focused on 
Super Insulation as “the only solution that can lift the home occupier out of long 
term energy poverty”. 


People for whom it is intended 


In the author’s initial meeting in November 2013, 3rd Way Coop’s founder high- 
lighted that he had been working since 2010 to alleviate energy poverty through an 
extensive portfolio of technologies mainly in sustainable energy. 


Sociopolitical concerns 


In the author’s initial meeting in 2013, 3rd Way’s founder explained how he had 
worked for many years to alleviate poverty through applying engineering expertise, 
and in a follow-up email added that he had “networked with engineers etc for many 
years to overcome technical barriers preventing substantial progress to deliver UN 
Millennium Devt Goals/alleviation of poverty”. 


Operating context 


In a 2013 email, the founder of 3rd Way Coop also mentioned their involvement 
for the past 18 years with Initiatives of Change, who “are one of the leading inter- 
national communities working in this field with 80 years track record. This is very 
much a “counselling” community where we can come together, share experiences 
and encourage/strengthen each other”, but was “under resourced and does not have 
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the abilities to materially support the 3rd Way initiative”. The founder’s intention 
was to build on this involvement in that “IofC will be a benefactor of the Trust 
with a view to contribute to efforts to make up this shortfall in future”. 


Opportunities 


In an email in 2013, 3rd Way’s founder pointed out that 3rd Way’s Super Insu- 
lation product can insulate to “passive house standards with an expected heating 
energy cost (and carbon) saving of around 75—90%” offering a significant business 
opportunity. 


Customers 


In an email in early 2015, the founder of 3rd Way Coop had developed a franchising 
strategy, where the customers were “international machine builders/installers (part 
of the Mondragon co-operative) interested in working with us to build and install 
the production systems”. 


Potential products and services 


In a November 2013 email, 3rd Way’s founder commented that “The technologies 
are being taken to market in the form of spin out co-operatives”, while in December 
2013 he highlighted the potential for installation of Super Insulation as being able 
to promote skills development, “installers who have gone from no skills and being 
unemployable to skilled under the Guilds program could be good peer mentors”. 


Functionality 


Further thinking on 3rd Way’s structure was expressed in emails by its founder 
in December 2013: “I have presented it in stages of evolution which hopefully will 
end up with 3rd Way being a part of an Internet enabled International Academy for 
Sustainable Development to accelerate delivery of UN Millennium Devt Goals”. 
Then in January 2014: “Also to development of the franchising model so those 
who do not have the abilities/skills to develop new technologies but want to 
work to take the benefits to society — including those traditionally marginalised — 
can do so as a franchisee ... I feel this fits very well with the creative commons 
and open source guilds — responsibly working to serve and build the common 
good”. 


Practicalities 


Previous work with the Forum for Human Security enabled 3rd Way’s founder 
to identify in an email in 2016 that “one of the main barriers to sustainable 
socio-economic development is education and especially vocational education”, and 
also the “importance of peer to peer mentoring, quoting that 95% of successful 
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entrepreneurs (leaders) state that peer to peer mentoring was the most important 
part of their success”. 


Boundaries 


In the author’s initial meeting with the founder of 3rd Way Coop in November 
2013, he highlighted that the “Super Insulation patents are the core intellectual 
property and must be protected against exploitation by putting them in a trust”, 
and that he wished to create a Multi Stakeholder Industrial Provident Society that 
has operational responsibility for producing Super Insulation. 


Strategy 


In an email in early 2015, the founder of 3rd Way Coop had “developed the pro- 
duction systems so it is modular and may be readily taken to scale as a Social Enter- 
prise providing employment in manufacturing and many more jobs in installation”, 
including working with Mondragon co-operatives. 


Activities 

By February 2015, 3rd Way’s founder was able to reflect on leadership in an email, 
highlighting the importance of “helping others to overcome the barriers that pre- 
vent them from working their way out of poverty. Certainly the leadership team 
must have such a heart and hence aspirations/commitment’. 


Resources 


In an email to the author in early 2014, the founder of 3rd Way Coop highlighted 
the problems with gaining investment, “The innovation/entrepreneurial process 
to identify a need and develop an innovative solution to that need and develop a 
business to reliably meet that need is very demanding and high risk”. 


Value creation and capture 


In 2013 emails, 3rd Way’s founder highlighted that the Super Insulation “patents 
are potentially of considerable commercial value and are to be placed in a Trust 
on behalf of those working their way out of poverty”, refusing offers from com- 
mercial investors “who will take 30% control”. By 2015, this thinking had devel- 
oped, to propose that intellectual property would be “licensed or franchised — 
ideally within the Social Sector/Co-operative Sector” to housebuilders by the 
Trust. 


Revenues and costs 


In a February 2015 email, 3rd Ways founder emphasized the social bene- 
fits of Super Insulation, “I am more than happy to share these developments 
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and the business model with the Social Sector to support efforts to alleviate 
energy poverty, create employment in this sector and generate income streams/ 
assets’. 


Profit 


3rd Way’s founder further highlighted in a February 2015 email that “It is only 
right that the technologies are owned by a Trust that is legally committed to 
such aims and implemented primarily through the Social Sector such that prof- 
its from meeting commercial market needs may be used to support and accelerate 
efforts”. 


Performance measures and processes 


In 2013 3rd Way’s founder reflected in an email that “As we grow we will inevitably 
recruit people who only know “business as usual” ... hence the need for a Trust to 
appoint and remove directors”. 


Systems 


In a June 2016 email, 3rd Way’s founder considered systems to implement franchis- 
ing, “I am also interested in evaluating an Open Source ERP system which appears 
to offer additional benefits”. 


Stakeholders 


In an email in November 2013, 3rd Way’s founder set out the organisation's devel- 
oping structure: “The manufacturing companies need to be franchises or sub- 
sidiaries. The energy assessors and installers need to be Guilds. Master Assessors 
or Installers (responsible for standards, quality assurance and training) could be 
employed by 3rd Way ... Some new technologies to support people working their 
way out of poverty need to be available under Open Source. Those with high com- 
mercial value need to patented and the patents held in trust. Also possible struc- 
ture for the Foundation which essentially is a vocational training facility focused 
on developing Values Base Leadership together with audits of training needs etc. 
Funds come from royalties on patents”. 


Structure 


Further discussions and reflections highlighted the role of the trust, in an 
August 2014 email 3rd Way’s founder said: “I believe the 3rd Way model gov- 
erned by the Joy at Work Foundation where operational directors are appointed 
and removed by the Foundation goes a long way towards overcoming these 
problems”. 
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3rd Way Coop’s Business Model Design 


The annotated portfolio analysis for 3rd Way Coop reveals the design elements of: 


e The Joy at Work Foundation protects Super Insulation intellectual property 
by holding it in trust. 

e The beneficiary of the Joy at Work Foundation is Initiatives of Change, an 
international charity. 

e The Joy at Work Foundation operates according to develop Values Based 
Leadership. 

e The Joy at Work Foundation owns a Multi-Stakeholder Industrial and Prov- 
ident Society (IPS) that takes operational responsibility for producing Super 
Insulation. 

e The IPS licenses intellectual property to manufacturing firms through fran- 
chising, which can operate as co-operatives or other form of social enterprise. 

e The IPS creates an installer guild network, that admits members based on 
shared values and vision. 

e Housebuilding customers recruit Super Insulation installers from guild net- 
work. 

e The installer guild network creates an open source commons of knowledge 
and experience on installing Super Insulation. 

e The installer guild network promotes peer mentoring between members to 
mutual benefit. 


The annotated portfolio analysis reveals 3rd Way Coop’s business model design 
that is presented in Figure 9.1 below. In the 3rd Way network, the patents for Super 
Insulation are protected through a trust, initially with the founder in control, then 
a group of trustees, with the ultimate beneficiary of this trust being Initiatives of 
Change. Placing the patents in trust deals with the problem of investment that 
the founder had identified, as ethical investors can invest in the trust. Commercial 
investors can invest in subsidiary manufacturing firms that make Super Insula- 
tion under license from the trust. In the installer guild network, Super Insulation 
installers draw on a commons of knowledge, skills and experience, creating an 
organic social structure (Vargo and Lusch, 2016), that can be viewed as an assem- 
blage of institutions (Wieland et al., 2017). The guild network also enables peer 
mentoring of installers. 


ESTA Annotated Portfolio Analysis 


Culture 


Ina June 2014 email, the founder of ESTA highlighted that the Association was “an 
attempt to create a local culture of organisational and business cross-collaboration 
in the gradual creation of a local sustainable infrastructure”. 
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Figure 9.1. 3rd Way Coop’s business model design. 


Aesthetics 


In a discussion with ESTA’s founder in December 2014, he likened the network to 
fungi that are joined by tendrils in the soil, that what appear to be individual plants 
can act as one organism. In the same way, in ESTA individual micro-businesses are 
joined by the Association and are able to act together. 


Personal factors 


The author's first meeting with the founder of ESTA in May 2014 highlighted 
the importance of personal fulfillment as being compatible with economic success, 
that ESTA works to “promote intrinsic value in a way which assists people to earn 
a living”. 


Motivation for designing 


In the author's first few meetings in mid-2014, ESTA’s founder made it clear that 
the existing UK voluntary sector had problems with governance, in particular that 
marginalized people in society are attracted to organizations that promote open 
decision-making as they can have a voice as stakeholder and “make a difference”, 
however these organizations had “confused equality at the level of human relation- 
ships with equality of decision-making”, where the latter implies competence. 
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People for whom it is intended 


In the author's first meeting with ESTA’s founder in May 2014, he pointed out 
that ESTA’s core value was the “fourth bottom line” which highlighted how they 
can contribute to the personal development of members, both individually and 
through collaboration and co-operation. In a meeting with the founder and other 
ESTA members in July 2014, he stressed that this was “how I want to work”. In the 
same meeting, the founder highlighted that in the future, ESTA could become 
“open source”, keeping within 100-200 members, and “breaking bits off” if it gets 
larger. 


Sociopolitical concerns 


In a January 2016 ESTA Consortium meeting, the founder pointed out that psy- 
chopaths would find it hard to manipulate the network, there’s “nothing for them 
to get hold of, nothing here”. 


Operating context 


Underpinning the work of ESTA is its aspiration to a “utopian sustainable future” 
of a finite but sustainable Earth and infinite capacity for inner growth and devel- 
opment, contrasting with the current dystopian present. 


Opportunities 


In a meeting with ESTA’s founder in 2014, he highlighted how the idea for ESTA 
originated from experience with Transition Towns in Totnes, which led to devel- 
oping the “Clockwork Orange bottom-up model which became central to their 
development”. 


Customers 


In the case of ESTA, on one level, members are customers of the CIC at the core 
of the network, as it derives its income from membership of the Association. In a 
July 2014 ESTA meeting its founder highlighted that he was seeking to “intensify 
trade within ESTA”, creating a “hub”, where members could become each other’s 
customers. 


Potential products and services 


In a December 2015 ESTA consortium meeting, ESTA’s founder highlighted that 
“creating a sellable product, an elevator pitch would be a good start” followed by 
creating a narrative of the skills the consortium can offer. In an email to the ESTA 
Consortium group in August 2016, he highlighted that “I genuinely do believe 
that between us we have a huge range of capacities, techniques and resources to 
offer and also that people and organisations need ways of engaging in genuinely 
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new and more effective ways in order to identify and avoid making the same old 
limiting mistakes”. 


Functionality 


In the first meeting of the author with ESTA’s founder in 2014, he described how 
the network was established to “promote intrinsic value in a way which assists peo- 
ple to earn a living”, and to promote “not just developing the business but the self 
as an individual”. 


Practicalities 


In 2016 the thinking of ESTA’s founder had developed, in an email in October 
2016 he proposed that “ESTA itself is a living organisational experiment in how to 
better integrate and support many active players in becoming effective agents for 
internal and external capacity building”. 


Boundaries 


In the first meeting with ESTA’s founder, he made the connection between ESTA 
and the open source guild model, where members are admitted to ESTA at the 
founder’s discretion, based on shared values and a commitment to personal devel- 
opment, in this respect the founder acts as a “benevolent dictator”, similar to the 
role of open source software architect. The commons in ESTA is one of interests, 
stories of personal development. 


Strategy 


At a ESTA meeting in July 2014 on the theme of “Where ESTA can go next”, 
the founder pointed out that “ESTA is becoming more strategic”, with “longer- 
term relationship-building”, moving on from their initial focus on networking. By 
January 2016, ESTA’s founder was now “seeking to: Develop an ESTA-branded 
Strategic Development Consultancy Consortium that provides help, support and 
training for groups, organisations, businesses and individuals to assist with struc- 
tural organisational, personal and inter-personal development”. 


Activities 

In a November 2014 email ESTA founder highlighted that “ESTA is pioneer- 
ing a new approach to dynamic, active, cross-sectoral and responsive organisa- 
tional structures, underpinned by reference to the quadruple bottom line”. By 
July 2015, this overall aim had developed a more practical application, “There 
are moves afoot within ESTA to create our own Professional Consultancy Net- 
work with a joined up approach to collaboration, referring on and enhancing the 
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profile of the services that we offer”. ESTA’s founder further highlighted the impor- 
tance of the consortium approach in an email in November 2015, “The impera- 
tive is that the tendency to commission public service contracts are going to larger 
and larger organisations and the benefits to local communities are less and less 
visible”. 


Resources 


In a meeting with ESTA’s founder in December 2014, he pointed out that an ESTA 
member organization had a plan to gain resources, where other ESTA members 
could buy shares in the enterprise as it becomes established (possibly using the 
Community Shares model) or give it gifts (which can be given to a business, it 
doesn’t have to be a charity). This allows the enterprise to become established with- 
out having to obtain outward investment (such as bank loans or charitable funding, 
both of which come with their own agenda). 


Value creation and capture 


During the period of the author’s involvement, ESTA became increasingly focused 
on value capture in the local community. A partnership with Lancaster Univer- 
sity in 2013 resulted in the BARTER project, which aimed to keep money local 
through a discount scheme. ESTA’s founder developed the idea further in August 
2015 to create the Food Loop Game, where he described in an email to ESTA 
members that the “aim of the game is to collectively put as much money into the 
local food economy as possible and to encourage those food businesses we spend 
with to pass our money on within our local food economy so that it effectively 
gets spent twice (or more)”. By August 2016, he was able to demonstrate that 
“we have evidenced £11,341 of spending with local food and drink retailers. This 
has been further spent 1.3 times, creating an additional £15,501 in the local food 
economy’. 


Revenues and costs 


In a December 2015 consortium meeting, ESTA’s founder highlighted that the 
overall process of the consortium could be one that makes money through busi- 
ness and generates a surplus that could then fund projects to benefit people with 
disabilities. Income generation could be from charging a fee for successful business 
through the consortium. 


Profit 


In the first meeting with ESTA’s founder in May 2014, he highlighted that ESTA 
is moving towards becoming viable financially, the membership fees are providing 
some income for ESTA CIC as the founding micro-business. 
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Performance measures and processes 


At a members meeting in July 2014, ESTA’s founder highlighted that an audit sys- 
tem was being trialed with a few members, that could be rolled out to all members. 
In aJuly 2015 meeting in Lancaster, he further highlighted that some members are 
electing themselves out of ESTA in an organic process when they realize it’s not for 
them, which he saw as a sign of a healthy organization. 


Systems 


ESTA’s founder pointed out in a December 2014 meeting that ESTA was like a 
“metabolic process” at a social level, where waste becomes resources. An example 
of this process in action was where a local shop became a centre for recycling Jiffy 
bags, once they had a room-full they were able to sell them in bulk to a specialist 
recycler. 


Stakeholders 


ESTA was set up to deal with personal issues and needs in the context of business, 
applying the concept of the fourth bottom line as personal development being the 
key to economic success. In a presentation made by ESTA’s founder and members 
to Lancaster’s Minister for Parliament in October 2016, its founder placed ESTA 
in a new “personal meaning sector”. 


Structure 


In the author’s first meeting in May 2014, ESTA’s founder was “wary of anything 
that becomes a legal structure”, such structures could be subverted or taken over 
and in any case will suffer the problems of being governed by a committee. In an 
ESTA consortium meeting in January 2016 ESTA’s founder explained how he is 
now re-structuring ESTA to have two levels of Basic and Associate members. The 
basic membership is for a year, and offers access to networking (the benefits people 
are getting now but with increased emphasis on business promotion). This group is 
“self-maintaining”. After the first year, they can become an associate member after 
undertaking an audit, additional benefits include “sector-specific” groups, based on 
businesses who know each other. 


ESTA’s Business Model Design 


The annotated portfolio analysis for ESTA reveals the design elements of: 


e ESTA Community Interest Company (CIC) as the founder of the ESTA 
membership association admits members based on the shared values of a com- 
mitment to personal development. 
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e As a Community Interest Company, ESTA CIC has a beneficiary charity 
under UK company law. 

e The membership association does not have a legal structure. 

e Membership fees from the association are an income for the CIC. 

e The membership association promotes interaction between members to 
mutual benefit. 

e Members often self select out of the association when they realize it’s not for 
them. 

e There are two levels of Basic and Associate members. 

e Groups of members can trade and offer mutual support. 

e The founder creates consortia of members that can trade with larger cus- 
tomers, creating a surplus that could be used for charitable work. 

e Trade between ESTA members and other local businesses through the Money 
Loop System creates a local multiplier effect, capturing local value. 


ESTA’s business model design is presented in Figure 9.2 below. In the case of 
ESTA, the name of the association is registered as Community Interest Company, 
which prevents appropriation. Surrounding this hard frame (Bate et al., 2000) of 
a formal institution is an organic social structure (Vargo and Lusch, 2016), based 
on shared values, but with no legal existence. The members of the association are 
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Figure 9.2. ESTA’s business model design. 
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specifically not members of the CIC, and have no direct influence on it. Each ESTA 
member is a micro-business, therefore the association can be viewed as an assem- 
blage of institutions (Wieland eż al., 2017), including consortia within the associ- 
ation. As a whole, ESTA could be viewed as a networked form of business model 
(Kornberger, 2017) that functions as a boundary object (Jensen, 2013). By hav- 
ing a minimal core organizational structure, the founder of ESTA can minimize 
governance costs (Santos and Eisenhardt, 2005). 

These specific business model designs for 3rd Way Coop and ESTA revealed by 
the annotated portfolio analysis are then the basis for a more generalizable business 
model. This model is developed by considering the common factors and unique 
aspects of each case study business model, and also how each case study business 
model offers a power-balance between founders and other stakeholders. 


Discussion: Common Factors and Power-balances 
in the Two Case Study Organizations 


Common factors in the case study organisations 


Both founders are seeking to transform how they do business, in the case of 3rd 
Way it is about how to use intellectual property of high commercial value to ben- 
efit society. In the case of ESTA the transformation is how to create a member 
network focused on personal development as key to economic success. Working 
with a community of stakeholders through an open source-like process can enable 
a transformation through practice (Ahokangas and Myllykoski, 2014). 

Each founder wished to create a community rooted in their knowledge and 
experience (Ahokangas and Myllykoski, 2014). In the case of 3rd Way Coop the 
community is around creating and installing Super Insulation, and in the case of 
ESTA the community is around personal development in a business context. In 
both cases, the community around the focal organization enables exploring a larger 
market (Doganova and Eyquem-Renault, 2009). 3rd Way proposes to coordinate a 
network of installers of Super Insulation, where their business model will incorpo- 
rate being a licensee. ESTA coordinates a network of business members, where their 
business model will incorporate being able to work with other members in consor- 
tia within the network. In both cases, the founder can gain competitive advantage 
from sourcing resources and competencies (Kornberger, 2017) from their member 
network. 

Both founders adopted a legal form as the core of their business which enabled 
them to protect key intellectual property. In the case of 3rd Way, the patents for 
Super Insulation are protected through a trust, initially with the founder in control, 
then passing control to a group of trustees. In the case of ESTA, the name of the 
association is registered as a Community Interest Company (CIC), which prevents 
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appropriation of their name. In this respect, ESTA operates like an open source 
project, where a name or trademark, such as Linux, enables the software architect 
to protect the boundary of the project (Weber, 2004). 

The founding organization can capture value from their wider stakeholder com- 
munity for the benefit of both the organization and its network, particularly finan- 
cial value (Al-Debei and Avison, 2010), which then contributes to profits (Teece, 
2010). In the case of 3rd Way Coop, the founding trust can capture value from its 
network of Super Insulation installers through licensing fees. In the case of ESTA, 
the founding Community Interest Company can capture value from its member- 
ship network through fees and through working jointly with them. In both cases, 
the membership network creates an organic social structure (Vargo and Lusch, 
2016), based on shared values, which surrounds the hard frame (Bate eż al., 2000) 
of a formal institution. 

The common factors and unique aspects of each case study business model are 
summarized in Table 9.2. 


Case study organizations as power-balanced structures 


Considering each case study organization as a ‘power-balanced structure’ (Moore, 
2005, p. 673), in 3rd Way Coop the balance of power is held by the Founding Trust 
which licenses intellectual property to manufacturing firms. However, the installer 
guild network in developing their commons of shared knowledge and experience 
could exert considerable power in how they interact with the Trust and with house- 
building firms. The minimal structure of ESTA’s membership network is a power- 
balanced structure, in that members can form independent consortia which could 
leave the network if they disagree with the founder's vision. However, leaving the 
network would mean losing the advantages of working to a common vision as part 
of ESTA. A balance of power is a key aspect of the Open Source Platform Federation 
business model, which is discussed in the next section. 


9.6 The Open Source Platform Federation Business 
Model 


This chapter first introduced the problem of power relations in the digital collab- 
orative economy, highlighting how existing business models can exert power over 
workers through a centralized form of governance (Gol et al., 2019). Alternative 
business models have been developed that aim to address these power imbalances, 
including platform cooperatives. Platform cooperatives operate as a form of fed- 
eration, which are ‘formed when two or more actors join in creating a common 
unit to promote common interests on contracted issues while keeping autonomy 
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Table 9.2. Common factors and unique aspects of each case study organization’s busi- 


ness model. 

3rd Way Business Factors that Contribute to 
Model ESTA Business Model New Business Model 
Founding trust Founding CIC Founding non-profit 


Values Based 
Leadership 


Beneficiary charity 
that holds the 
founding trust to 
account 


Franchising of 
intellectual property 
to manufacturing 
firms via an 
Industrial and 
Provident Society 


(IPS) 


Installer guild 
network 


Peer support within 
the installer network 


Income from 


manufacturing firms. 


Personal development values 


Beneficiary charity that the 
founding CIC is accountable 
to 


Membership club network 


Peer support within the 
membership network 


Income from membership 


Consortia of members to trade 
with larger customers 


Promotion of trading in the 
local economy through a 
“money loop” 


organization 


Values based 


Beneficiary charity that holds 
the founding non-profit 
organization to account 


Members can benefit from 
founder's intellectual property 
as part of the network 


Membership network 


Peer support within the 
membership network 


Founding non-profit 
organization gains income 
from membership network 


Consortia of members 


Trading in the local economy 
to create a “money loop” 


on others’ (Johnstad, 1997, p. 48). In particular, cooperatives are membership 
owned organizations which limit the power of leaders by election or by consensus 
decision-making by the membership (Spear, 2004), creating a balance of power. 
In the collaborative economy however, such decentralized forms of governance, 
while enabling more direct communication between workers and other stakehold- 
ers, also ‘poses serious control and coordination challenges and creates demands for 
laborious consensus-based decision making’ (Gol et al., 2019, p. 176). 

The Open Source Platform Federation business model presented here is also a 
form of federation (Johnstad, 1997), where the founding group recruits a group of 
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members who share their common vision. This model can potentially offer a power- 
balanced structure through a similar mechanism to how power relations operate in 
open source software production. Power in open source ‘at least to start, belongs 
to the person who generates the idea and articulates the core values behind the 
project’, but ‘as the community takes shape, its very openness moves power away 
from the leader and toward the followers’ (Weber, 2004, p. 260). It is in this tension 
between the leader and their followers in open source where the power-balance lies, 
uniquely combining centralized decision-making with a power-balanced structure, 
thus having the potential to overcome the issue identified by Gol eż al. (2019) of 
problems with decentralized governance. 

In the Open Source Platform Federation model, the founder can retain some 
power by putting intellectual property in trust, adopting a legal document to do 
so that has attached symbolic functions (Searle, 1998). This document then gives 
the enterprise legitimacy and independence in wider society. What keeps members 
within the network is being able to access the licensed intellectual property and 
the opportunities they gain to both benefit from and contribute to the commons, 
however, groups of members can create their own network. In open source soft- 
ware, this is known as “forking”, but this rarely happens in practice, as the benefits 
of remaining within the existing software project outweigh the benefits of leav- 
ing with the source code and setting up a new one (Weber, 2004). This balance 
of power could potentially enable a membership organization to operate without 
the traditional forms of representative democracy generally found in such organi- 
zations. The Open Source Platform Federation model is shown in Figure 9.3. 

In this model, the founder recruits one or more individuals who share their val- 
ues to form a founding trust or other non-profit organizational structure, to hold 
core intellectual property. In turn, the founding non-profit has a beneficial chari- 
table organization to which it is accountable. Prospective members are attracted to 
the founder's vision of a shared desired future, on gaining membership they gain 
the right to use the founding IP and to access the commons of knowledge and expe- 
rience. Members can trade with other members based on their shared values, which 
can include forming consortia to enable meeting the needs of larger customers. 


Potential contribution to policy and practice 


The trend towards the platform economy has been a concern for policy mak- 
ers, affecting not only working conditions and employment rights but also hav- 
ing implications for wider issues in society such as welfare systems (Drahokoupil 
and Piasna, 2017). Mechanisms to deal with these issues have included regulation 
(Kenney and Zysman, 2016; Fabo et al., 2017; Graham and Woodcock, 2018), 
and developing alternative worker-led business models, particularly platform coop- 
eratives (Scholz, 2017; Martin et al., 2017; Vandaele, 2018). The Open Source 
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Figure 9.3. The Open Source Platform Federation business model. 


Platform Federation model could be helpful to policy makers, as it offers an alter- 
native to platform cooperatives and other models that aim to secure greater worker 
power. As a power-balanced structure, the Open Source Platform Federation busi- 
ness model could help address some of the societal issues identified by Kenney and 
Zysman (2016), particularly inequality of workers in the platform economy. 

The Open Source Platform Federation model can address the issue highlighted 
by (Martin et al., 2017, p. 1396), that the academic literature has ‘yet to address 
novel forms of platform governance (democratic or otherwise) emerging within 
the sharing economy’. Entrepreneurs could also find this model helpful, as it can 
enable them to build their business through a membership network in which 
members share their vision and can also benefit from being part of the network. 
It is this value capture for the benefit of the membership that is a key benefit 
of this form of business model to workers, together with the balance of power 
they have with the business owner. However, organizations based on this model 
will not be owned by their membership so may not be seen as true cooperatives, 


despite the balance of power between the founding organization and their wider 
membership. 
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9.7 Conclusion 


This chapter first introduced the potential for creating alternative business models 
in the digital collaborative economy, then presented how annotated portfolios can 
be used to enable a founder’s wishes and desires for their emerging business to 
be articulated as a business model design. The chapter then presented two case 
studies of emergent micro-businesses who wished to use the platform economy to 
create a networked business model for more than financial benefit. Using anno- 
tated portfolio techniques as a framework to analyze ethnographic data gathered 
from engagement with each founder enabled their wishes and desires to be artic- 
ulated as business models designs, rooted in their knowledge and experience in a 
particular domain. The common factors and power-balances in the case study busi- 
ness model designs were then abstracted as the Open Source Platform Federation 
business model. 

The Open Source Platform Federation business model can offer a mechanism 
for an entrepreneur to build a business with others who share their values, first 
through creating a founding trust or other non-profit organization, then through 
establishing a wider membership network. Members within the network can ben- 
efit from being able to both access and add to a commons of knowledge and 
experience. As a business model, the founding organization sets the boundary of 
the network and captures value from that network for the benefit of members as 
well the founder. Entrepreneurs could find this model helpful, as it can enable 
them to build their business through a membership network in which members 
share their vision and can also benefit from being part of the network. This model 
has its limitations, however, in that it may not be as effective if the founder wishes 
to create an organization for purely economic gain, or who do not wish to engage 
with a membership network. 
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Chapter 10 


Legal and Organizational Aspects 
of Labour Relations 
in the Collaborative Economy 


By Kosjenka Dumančić, Ivana Načinović Braje and Ana Aleksić 


The app-enabled collaborative economy has grown dramatically in recent years and 
initiated some fundamental changes in work and employment. This chapter exam- 
ines the differences in worker-employer relationship in traditional jobs that are not 
facilitated by the digital platforms and new jobs that are growing rapidly due to the 
use of digital platforms and are based on short-term, on demand, labor contract- 
ing. We specifically look at features of the work enabled by the digital platforms. 
The chapter emphasizes changes in labour driven by the digital platforms and fea- 
tures of work being the result of these platforms. Main legal issues associated with 
the position of the gig worker, employment status and employment contract for 
workers in the collaborative economy are also discussed, including the vision of 
future labour law rules and regulation. 
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10.1 Introduction 


The world of work has changed tremendously in recent decades. At the moment, 
as some argue, we are living in the 4th industrial revolution driven by digitalisa- 
tion (World Economic Forum, 2016). The changes we are witnessing today are 
introducing numerous uncertainties into existing social relations, which is espe- 
cially evident as a part of new platform-based business models that can be referred 
as part of the “collaborative economy” (see Introduction, this volume). 

The collaborative economy has brought not only economic changes but has 
also changed the nature of work and labour markets. The number of jobs created 
or intermediated by a platform-based collaborative economy has been constantly 
increasing in the last years. In North America and Western Europe approximately 
150 million workers have left traditional and stable jobs to become independent 
contractors by 2018 (Petriglieri et al., 2018). The U.S. Bureau of Labor Statis- 
tics reported in 2017 that 55 million people in the U.S. are “gig workers” which 
accounts for approximately 34 percent of the U.S. workforce, projected to increase 
to 43 percent in 2020 (ILO, 2020). In Europe, the proportion of the population 
having done at least some crowd work differs between countries, ranging from 9% 
in Germany and the UK to a high of 22% in Italy (Huws et al., 2017; Pesole et al., 
2018). 

Platforms have introduced changes in the structure of work, in the relations 
between employers and employees, in the skills and knowledge required from 
employees, but also new perspectives and practice in labour law. There are many 
“grey areas” when discussing the legal status of workers in a collaborative economy. 
Many consolidated forms of employer-employee relations have been disrupted in 
less than a decade. An increasing number of companies conduct their core busi- 
nesses through outsourced workers and assets owned by these workers (e.g. Uber). 
Such workers often significantly differ from the “traditional employee”. Although 
this new type of working relationship has its roots in the idea of flexible and often 
part-time job facilitated by the platforms, in the meantime this has become the only 
job for many of these workers. For example, only ride-sharing apps, primarily Lyft 
and Uber, have grown from almost nothing in 2012 to over a million drivers in 
the U.S. in 2018 (Oyer, 2020). Thus, in the context of exponential growth of jobs 
provided by online platforms, on-demand work has become an important social 
phenomenon. 

Platform work is difficult to measure since the identification of such work as a 
form of employment requires not only that someone has done some work via plat- 
forms in a particular period, but also the regularity, intensity and significance of 
that work (Urzi Brancati et al., 2019). Accordingly, several aspects of work should 
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be considered: locus (online or in person), regularity over a specific reference period, 
time allocated in the reference period and income earned. Based on these criteria, 
work via platforms can be classified as: regular job, secondary job (employment 
is somewhat regular but lesser work hours) or sporadic (infrequent and inconse- 
quential in terms of time or income). 

The concept of employment as we know it today was developed in the begin- 
ning of 20th century when, during Fordism, the full-time permanent employment, 
with stable income, labour and social security protection became the norm for stan- 
dard employment relationship (Schoukens and Barrio, 2017). The Fordist model of 
full-time employment in combination with applying technology to the production 
process, namely the assembly line, enabled growing worker productivity and higher 
wages (Collier et al., 2017). During the following decades, and thanks to workers’ 
unionism and mobilizations, workers’ rights were placed under special public pro- 
tection via the state laws and the differences between the role of worker and that 
of employer were legally defined. The concept of strict division of roles has been 
retained to this day, and it is further defined by the national laws, and at the EU 
level protected by special legal norms contained in secondary law relating to social 
rights. 

With the emergence of digital platforms and work performed through their 
mediation, the division of roles between workers and employers has been modified 
and the traditional role of the employer, as defined by the legal systems, often lost. 
The newly created digital labour market consists of freelancers (Degryse, 2016), 
which is actually more similar to what is defined in EU law as self-employment. 
According to Eurofound, self-employed persons are those who work in their own 
business, professional practice or farm for the purpose of earning a profit (Ped- 
ersini and Coletto, 2009). In the U.S. legal framework, such employees that do 
not receive protection as salaried employees and have freedom to choose how and 
whether to perform work are called independent contractors (Nerinckx, 2016). 
Workers included in the new working arrangements of the collaborative economy 
have been called by different names: on-demand, crowd workers, platform workers, 
independent and flexible contractors and quite often gig workers. The latter term 
comes from the employment of musicians that were hired to play for a particular 
set or performance and is now used broadly to describe workers hired on the spot 
for a particular task (Friedman, 2014). 

With the development of new forms of work, questions have been raised with 
regard to protection of such workers and the application of labour law. Labour 
relations are part of the EU social agenda and therefore encompassed by the EU 
legislation and harmonized at the EU level. Despite the differences between vari- 
ous national legislations, a set of minimum standards has been established at the 
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supranational level (Barnard and Deakin, 2002; Schiek, 2017). With the rise of dif- 
ferent “informal” forms of working relationships with digital platform as an inter- 
mediary, the relationship between worker and employer is widely reinterpreted. 
Furthermore, the informal character of the collaborative economy has opened up 
questions on workers’ rights and welfare provisions connected with employment 
status, such as working hours, social rights, health protection, pensions, annual 
leave and right to collective bargaining and representation. According to Valenduc 
and Vendramin (2016), the new forms of work gave rise also to questions such as: 
what are the options for ensuring freedom to move between employment and self- 
employment while retaining the necessary degree of security; how to balance private 
and professional life and how to manage time; and, in case of very fluid boundaries 
between the roles of employer and contractor, what basis should be used to create a 
legal framework for this type of contractual relations. All these organizational and 
legal aspects will be further explored in the following sections. 


10.2 Organizational Structure of the Work Enabled 
by the Digital Platforms 


New types of companies that have emerged as a part of the collaborative econ- 
omy, i.e., platform-based companies, connect requestors with individual service 
providers. These digital platforms and new technological companies thus, in theory, 
just match a client (demand) with a worker who will perform the task (supply). By 
doing so, the platform actually operates a two-sided market; it connects providers 
and customers, but charges both sides for its services (Isaevoli et al., 2018). Even 
though digital platforms actually directly match clients and workers to perform the 
task, companies owning these platforms are declaring themselves as databases, not 
as employers (Todoli-Signes, 2017a). 

The new division of labour implemented by the digital platform and “on- 
demand economy” could be compared to a virtual assembly line (Todol{-Signes, 
2017b). Technology enabled new division of tasks; tasks are simplified and com- 
pensated by piece rate, as opposed to time-based pay that dominated in the tradi- 
tional employment. Therefore, platform’s organizational practices are not genuinely 
novel, just “old wine in old bottles” (Stanford, 2017; Vandaele, 2018), or as Degryse 
(2016) calls it, digital Taylorism as only small tasks are offered to workers. As argued 
by Todoli-Signes (2017b), internet-based digital connectivity allows platforms to 
have large pools of workers waiting for a customer's request, where these workers 
will be hired only when someone orders a product or service, and dismissed (or 
stop getting paid) immediately afterwards. The concept of the digital collabora- 
tive economy therefore uses the idea of “zero marginal costs” as digitized services 
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Figure 10.1. Classification of new forms of employment. 


Source: Eurofound (2015). New forms of employment, Publications Office of the Euro- 
pean Union, Luxembourg, p. 8. 


and goods may be possessed without necessarily being owned and used on a non- 
exclusive basis (Valenduc and Vendramin, 2016). The technology of the platform 
can thus be thought of not as making the worker more productive in the actual 
production process, but rather as making the market more efficient by lowering 
transaction costs (Collier et al., 2017). 

Modification of the traditional one-to-one relationship between worker and 
employer in the past decade has resulted with several new forms of employment 
(Eurofound, 2015). Based on the (1) relationship between employer and employee 
(ranging from classic employment to self-employment options) and (2) the way 
work is conducted (ranging from traditional working arrangements to fully new 
work patterns) quite a few new forms of employment have been recognized in the 
European Union, as shown in Figure 10.1. 

Employee sharing is seen in cases when an individual worker is jointly hired by a 
group of employers (who are not clients of a traditional temporary work agency), 
and where such workers rotate between the different companies. In contrast to this 
is job sharing, in which a single employer hires two or more workers to jointly fill a 
specific job. Voucher-based work is a form of employment in which the relationship 
and related payment is based on a voucher rather than an employment contract. 
In most cases, these workers then have a status somewhere between employees and 
self-employed (Eurofound, 2015). 

Interim management describes situations in which a worker, usually a highly 
skilled expert, is hired for a temporary period of time by an employer, often to 
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conduct a specific project or solve a specific problem. Similarly, portfolio work done 
by the self-employed refers to work for numerous clients, providing just small 
amounts of work for each of them. Collaborative self-employment, includes more 
flexible forms of collaboration (such as co-working spaces) used to escape the con- 
fines of traditional business partnerships. 

In case of casual work an employment contract allows employees to be called 
as required on a flexible basis rather than being given regular work hours by their 
employer. [CT-based mobile work is characterized by the worker (whether employee 
or self-employed) operating from various possible locations outside the premises of 
their employer, supported by modern technologies. Finally, based on the collabo- 
rative economy, crowd employment is a new, not place-bound employment option, 
characterized by virtual platforms matching many buyers and sellers of services or 
products, often with larger tasks being broken down into small jobs. 

Digital economy has especially stimulated the growth of ICT-based mobile 
workers, crowd working and — in certain respects — casual work (Valenduc and Ven- 
dramin, 2016). Still, even platform work can be classified into several categories, 
according to several criteria (see Table 10.1). Most broadly, platform work can be 
divided as online or offline work (Vandaele, 2018). Online work can take micro 
(repetitive micro-tasks, e.g. click-work like data entry, content tagging or interpre- 
tation, or finding information), and macro form (requires professional knowledge 
and competences, e.g. graphic design work, web and software development, editing 
and translation, etc.). The latter is usually associated with placeless crowd work- 
ers. Unlike online work, offline work is typically demanded by apps, it is usually 
place and time on-demand work, performed locally (Todolf-Signes, 2017b). Com- 
mon to all of these forms of contingent or on-call labour is piece-based compensa- 
tion, the requirement that workers provide their own capital equipment and digital 


Table 10.1. Comparison of two main types of platform work. 


Crowdsourcing (Crowd Work) On-demand (Gig Work) 

Online work Offline work 

Global workforce Local workforce 

Remote delivery of electronically Delivery of the services is physical and/or 
transmittable services requires direct interaction 

Difficult to control and regulate Possibility to control and regulate 

Infinite number of workers and clients Place-based and geographically limited work. 
Payment for work is decentralized and Payment for work is irregular but centralized 
irregular and prices are set by the platform 


Source: Authors’ work. 
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intermediation necessary to commission the work, deliver it to the final customer 
or facilitate payment (Stanford, 2017). Interestingly, only the work demanded by 
apps is the result of modern technology, while all others are old practices, not some 
novelties implemented by the digital economy (Valenduc and Vendramin, 2016; 
Stanford, 2017). 

Another important distinction in platform work can be referred to as crowd- 
sourcing (crowd work) vs. on-demand work (Collier et al., 2017; Eurofound, 2015; 
World Bank, 2015; Greenhouse, 2015; Berg and De Stefano, 2015; De Stefano, 
2016). Crowd work is arranged for and fulfilled remotely and online on virtual 
platforms by workers in response to on-line calls and potentially involving people 
from all over the world (e.g. ClickWorker or Amazon Mechanical Turk). In such 
job structure a vendor can recruit an on-call contingent worker from a different 
geographical area for a quick or instant job task, which potentially raises serious 
problems regarding anti-discrimination law, workplace health and safety and social 
arbitrage. The second type, on-demand work, is fulfilled in person in the physical 
world (e.g. Uber) and therefore locally, offline (Aloisi, 2016; De Stefano, 2016). 
As a consequence of this distinction, crowd work platforms construct a poten- 
tially global labour market that integrates high- and low-wage economies, whereas 
on-demand platforms construct a local market and although such a platform can 
expand to many localities and organizes separate local markets, it is generally easier 
to control and regulate (Collier eż al., 2017). What links crowd-work and work- 
on-demand via apps is, at a first glance, the enabling role of technology and the 
common business model (Graham and Shaw, 2017). The significance of this rela- 
tionship stands in the content of the three-sided contractual relationship between 
platform, requester and worker (often defined partners, rabbits etc.), or the two- 
sided contracts where one is concluded between the platform and the requester and 
the other between the platform and the worker. 

The combination of the different concrete elements of the employment rela- 
tionships leads to legal concerns regarding rights, obligations and liabilities of the 
workers as well as employers (Risak and Warter, 2015), particularly due to the fact 
that it is not well-defined who is the employer. 

Platform supported work is often epitomized with terms such as gig or task to 
indicate a new type of employment in which labour protection and employment 
regulations are assumed not to apply by default. Workers that are called by a click of 
a mouse could be seen by customers as simply an extension of the on-line platform 
or IT device (De Stefano, 2016). Nevertheless, as would have been expected from 
a more traditional organization, such platform-based companies want to keep a 
high level of quality when providing their services. The platform thus has to ensure 
that workers provide a fair service to its clients even though platforms themselves 
keep classifying their workers as independent contractors, or self-employed workers 
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(Todoli-Signes, 2017a). In work on-demand, jobs related to traditional work activ- 
ities such as transport, delivery, cleaning, forms of clerical work etc. are offered and 
assigned through mobile apps. The businesses running these apps intervene in set- 
ting minimum quality standards of service and in the selection and management 
of the workforce (De Stefano, 2016). 

Workers in the collaborative economy depend upon reviews of past activities 
as these might have consequences on gig workers ability to work or earn in the 
future with a particular app or to accede to better paying jobs on crowd-sourcing 
platforms (De Stefano, 2016). The technology-enabled possibility of receiving 
instant feedback and rates of workers performance replaces a formal human supervi- 
sor and traditional performance reviews (Kuhn and Maleki, 2017), ensures flexibil- 
ity and keeps organizations lean. Workers with superior ratings gain better positions 
and poor performing workers are penalized or removed from the platform, meaning 
that technology and platform architecture impacts their working experience (Jabagi 
et al., 2019). 

Gig work, which is a central part of the business model of most platforms, takes 
advantage of the technology efficiency. The technology of labour platforms achieves 
efficiency by, in effect, shifting the balance between the gig and the search (Collier 
et al., 2017). To solve this puzzle of gig work, one of the first steps is to determine 
whether online platform workers somehow remain within the organisational field 
of a company and are functioning under its control (Todoli-Signes, 2017a) since the 
basic relationship of worker and employer is the relationship between company and 
worker. In this new relationship where platforms are connecting service providers 
and service users, one of the key issues is whether the workers have the status of 
employees or independent contractors (Cherry, 2016). It is therefore necessary to 
define the function of workers over platforms — whether they are employees, self- 
employed or undeclared workers, and also, is it possible to enforce some social 
regulations on these workers (Degryse, 2016). 


10.3 Changes of Labour Concept Driven by the Digital 
Platforms 


When analysing the concept of work and the relationship between employer and 
worker, there is still a strong expectation that work should provide an income, secure 
employment, meaningful activity and social bonds. However, an open question is 
the extent to which the new forms of employment and work in the digital collab- 
orative economy will be up to this task (De Stefano, 2016). 

Employment arrangements and work itself in the platform economy are charac- 
terized by instability. Millions of jobs are offered by platforms but for on-demand 
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Online search for work Source of income 


Differences 


Overlaps between crowd 
Frequency of the work work and other forms of 
casual work 


Figure 10.2. Differences between crowd work and traditional work. 
Source: Adapted from Huws et al. (2017). 


workers no one is permanent and thus stable. In the beginning, the idea of giving the 
possibility of work for everyone was very attractive, but with time the reality turns 
out to be different. This system gives workers more freedom and flexibility, with 
the possibility to choose when to work and how to work on the one side, but gives 
no security or control, on the other side. Work through digital platforms can bring 
numerous benefits, economically but also socially, with marginalized groups such as 
unemployed or geographically isolated ones (Johnston and Land-Kazlauskas, 2018) 
that can more easily enter the labour market and find jobs. A range of relevant 
variables distinguishes these “new” workers from more traditional ones has been 
summarized by Huws et al. (2017) (see Figure 10.2). 

The worker that is a part of the “virtual community” is often named as the “part- 
ner”, with all the rights and obligations that are based on the relation between him- 
self/herself and the platform and himself/herself and the requester of the service. It 
is often described that his/her position is that of a self-employee, and the worker 
has to take care for his/her own social protection (unemployment, retirement pen- 
sion, occupational sickness provision), work health and safety protection (Degryse, 
2016). All forementioned is the justification why gig work in not considered as a 
standard job but rather as a certain business model or model of entrepreneurship, 
and as such there is no legal or regulatory support that can be applied to gig workers 
as employees (Degryse, 2016). 

Work facilitated by the platform was often considered as a “side job” performed 
by individuals who had spare time or wanted to earn an extra income beside 
their regular job. Katz and Krueger (2019) calculate a 50 percent increase from 
2005-2015 in the number of individuals using alternative work as their primary 
work, accounting for total net employment growth in the U.S. economy. Even 
though one of the main reasons for such a huge raise of platform work is cer- 
tainly the recession that began in 2008, this period also corresponds with the rapid 
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development of digitalization. According to the Study of the JP Morgan Chase 
Institute (2016), most participants do not use the platform as their primary source 
of income. Platform income can be considered as an additional compensation dur- 
ing work in employer-worker relationship, compensation for insufficient retirement 
pensions or “early” unemployment or it can be a way to limit or cope with student 
debt; and it can be an opportunity for flexible income while launching a start-up 
(Collier eż al., 2017). Nevertheless, this income cannot compensate for numerous 
other relationships that are raising in the relation between worker and employer. 

The growth in platform work contributes to the trend toward part-time, short 
duration, and low-wage jobs, raising questions about how the issues will be institu- 
tionalized. Work through a platform is a form of flexible employment that is avail- 
able to a worker “between”, “around”, or “in addition to” other traditional jobs that 
have disappeared, or are themselves irregular or flexible, and sometimes inadequate 
sources of income (Collier et al., 2017). Research shows that for most Europeans, 
crowd work represents only a supplement to the main income, so it generates less 
than 10% of their total income (Huws et al., 2017). Nevertheless, there is a small 
minority (ranging from 3% in Austria and Germany to 12% in Switzerland) for 
whom crowd work provides the only source of income (Huws eż al., 2017). 

The payment for the work provided via the platform can be thought of two 
parts: (1) the unpaid work of looking for a gig worker and making a contract, and 
(2) the paid work of fulfilling the contract. The remuneration from the paid pro- 
duction component must cover the unpaid search component. The technology of 
the platform makes the first of these more efficient, but does not affect the produc- 
tivity of the worker during the second. Thus, wages rise by working more per time 
period, assuming the same rate of remuneration for the paid gig/contract work. 
Maintaining this wage rate may be a particular challenge on crowd work platforms, 
which put pressure on wage rates by globally integrating high and low-wage labor 
markets and where compensation is usually based on a piece rate system (Collier 
et al., 2017). Alternative to this is contest (competitive) crowdsourcing, where only 
the first ones to complete the task successfully are offered compensation by the 
requester (Todoli-Signes, 2017b). 

When analysing payment for the work enabled by the platforms, an additional 
unique feature is that it is not negotiated between the platform and the worker. That 
is only one of the key differences when comparing the traditional worker-employee 
relationship and platform-worker-requestor relationship. Workers can set their own 
rate and offer their labour at a stated price only with a limited number of platforms. 
The requester then chooses among workers on the basis of this offer, combined 
with other information about worker experience, qualifications and ratings by past 
requesters on the platform. On other platforms, the requester lists a task or project 
at a set price, and workers decide if they want to apply. In these cases, the platform 
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does not control wage rates, though it might indirectly affect them by constructing 
a larger market of workers and requesters (Collier et al., 2017). 

Platforms are creating a parallel labour market that is ultra-flexible (Degryse, 
2016). In terms of working conditions, this form of employment is adaptable, 
based on the obligation contract and not the labour contract, with no standards 
that are guaranteed by the labour law such as: wage standards, standards relat- 
ing to working hours, workplace, training, access to trade unions, or collective 
action. Platform workers do not have paid breaks, lunchtime, vacation, and sick 
leave, which were considered part of the standard working conditions (Collier et al., 
2017). Platform work can augment health and safety risks, reduce social rights, blur 
boundaries between work and private life and can lack transparency with respect 
to surveillance practices, rating system or job allocation (Vandaele, 2018). Insti- 
tutional rights of platform workers are almost non-existent due to their status of 
independent contractors/self-employed. Exceptions, as in the case of France where 
platform workers have the right to unionize and take industrial actions, are rare 
(Vandaele, 2018). 

Control is an important characteristic of the platform work (Collier eż al., 2017). 
Based on the criterion of the nature of control provided by the platform, the deci- 
sion on employee status may be made. Most platforms sustain that workers are not 
employees but rather independent contractors who maintain autonomy in their 
work, particularly over the number of hours they work and the decision to accept a 
gig. In this situation, the contract will apply, and the relationship will be regarded as 
a contract on obligation. In other situations, where the platform performs control 
over conditions of work it would be possible to apply the labour law rules since the 
platform could be treated as an employer. Some authors in the literature emphasize 
that, even if we acknowledge that there has been a decrease in dependency between 
the worker and the platform, this does not mean that workers have become self- 
employed. Every job consists of a certain level of freedom which itself does not 
mean that the worker acts as an independent contractor (Sprage, 2015). 


10.4 Some Insights for Regulation 


Workers in the gig-economy are often classified as independent contractors 
(De Stefano, 2016; Stewart and Stanford, 2017) which excludes them from the 
usual worker-employer relationship and applicable labour law. This allows shed- 
ding not only potential vicarious liabilities and insurance obligations towards cus- 
tomers but also a vast series of duties connected to employment laws and labour 
protection (Rogers, 2015 as cited in De Stefano, 2016). The appearance of this 
new way of work and doing business has given rise to two fundamental questions 
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in the labour market. The first concerns a legal issue, questioning whether the tra- 
ditional legal concept of an “employee” is still valid in connection with this new 
way of working. The second question concerns policy, examining whether there is 
any need to extend the scope of labour law protection, disconnecting subordinate 
work from such protection (Todoli-Signes, 2017a). 

Traditionally, a self-employed worker is considered to be a person who works 
directly for the market, i.e. someone who offers his/her services to one or more com- 
panies without becoming part of them. Self-employed people are owners of their 
own organization and have the independence needed to choose whether to accept 
a task. They own the tools and materials needed for the work and bear all business 
risks (Barroso, 2005). New types of workers — working through an online platform, 
owning the tools and materials needed for the work, choosing when (schedule free- 
dom), for how long (freedom of working hours) and whether to perform the work — 
would therefore seem to fit more into the self-employed category and less into a tra- 
ditional employment relationship (Todoli-Signes, 2017a). However, we have seen 
how this is debatable. 

Classification given by the platforms is often in contradiction with the legal tra- 
dition and existing regulation. There are situations where the labour platforms fit 
into the existing regulatory regime regarding employees (Collier eż al., 2017). If 
labour platforms do not fit, then the question is: should the definition be expanded 
and new categories be devised, or should new forms of social protection indepen- 
dent of employment be adopted? (Ibid). As a result of the debate on occupational 
safety and health protection for the digital platform workers, some EU countries 
introduced regulations for the online platform economy. According to the Garben 
(2017), there are different types of approach to the regulation: applicable or exten- 
sion of the existing regulation to online platform work; devising a new category of 
work (between employment and self-employment); decoupling the application of 
existing regulations from employment; introducing new sector-specific regulatory 
regimes for online platform work. The analysis made on selected countries (France, 
UK, Denmark, Sweden, Finland, Netherlands, Belgium and Ireland) shows that the 
huge debate was caused in the taxi industry which raises the question of the pro- 
tection of the Uber taxi drivers. That caused the adoption of new rules regarding 
the regulation of that sector. In other industries, the initiatives exist but they are in 
realisation (Ibid). 

What also has to be considered is whether the protection required for new 
workers is the same (or different) to the traditional protection guaranteed to subor- 
dinated work. In this sense, a new type of legal protection may be needed (Todoli- 
Signes, 2017a). Some platforms operate as digital versions of the employment 
agency while others exert more control over the conditions of work (Collier et al., 
2017). The status of platforms needs to be clarified in order to determine whether 
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they can be regarded as temporary work agencies and expect to comply with the 
same regulations. The degree of control over work can be used for differentiat- 
ing between the labour platforms. 

There are situations in which the platform is not only intermediary between the 
worker and the requestor (client) but is managed by a company and the worker 
is the employee of the company. In this situation, often the platform has a role 
to create the service, make it available and often generate the need for the service 
provided. This was particularly discussed in the Court of Justice of the European 
Union cases Uber, and lately Airbnb, where the main qualification of the service 
itself was the distinction between the “information society service” and service in 
the meaning of the EU law (ECJ cases 526/15 Uber Belgium BVBA v Taxi Radio 
Bruxellois NV [2016] ECLI:EU:C:2016:830; Case 434/15 Asociación Profesional 
Elite Taxi v Uber Systems Spain, SL [2017] ECLI:EU:C:2017:981; Case 320/16 
Criminal proceedings against Uber France [2018] ECLI:-EU:C:2018:221 and Case 
390/18 Criminal proceedings against X [2019] ECLI:EU:C:2019:1112 (Airbnb 
Ireland). In both situations’ platforms act as intermediaries between client and self- 
employed professionals. The difference between the platforms is whether it also 
creates the service and makes it available or/and also generates the need for that 
particular service. Based on that difference the ECJ gave its judgment. This also 
has to be taken into account when discussing the legal responsibility for the work 
which depends on which of the above situations is involved. The responsibility 
depends on the service provider that is why it is important to understand who is 
the service provider, is that the platform or someone else. Service provider has the 
responsibility for the damage if it occurs and liability for the service or product 
provided (De Stefano, 2016). 

In the collaborative and sharing economy framework, workers do not have work- 
ing hours and are able to offer their activities on apps and platforms whenever they 
want. The gig-economy may enable them to benefit from job opportunities that 
they might not be able to access otherwise and on a flexible-schedule basis, allow- 
ing matching work with other working, family-related, study or leisure activities. 
This may enhance the possibilities of moonlighting (working the second job after 
the normal working hours) and for jobs offered in the virtual world, it can provide 
the opportunity to earn some income to people that are home-bound for various 
possible reasons, for example for disabilities. This flexibility on the workers side 
is often assumed to equate the undisputable flexibility the gig-economy affords to 
business (De Stefano, 2016). The other side of this flexibility is the mix of the pri- 
vate and professional life, visible in the pressure to work as much as possible, with 
little or no control on the maximum working hours per day, week or even month. 
More generally, there is a lack of protection of the workers private and family 


life. 
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The worker protection system is tightly connected with the social security pro- 
tection (Daugareilh eż al., 2019). Some have suggested that the social protection 
model of the future should move away from the current emphasis on profes- 
sional activities (Risak and Dullinger, 2018) and instead be focused on individuals 
throughout their lifetime, with a view to making career trajectories more secure in 
a word of discontinuity (Aloisi, 2016). 

A possible solution to fill the regulation gap affecting the gig-economy would 
be to introduce an intermediate category between employee and self-employee in 
jurisdictions where it does not exist and cover workers with some limited form of 
labour protection (De Stefano, 2016). Nevertheless, to apply one of these two exist- 
ing categories can cause two problems. On the one hand, a legal consequence of 
court’s rulings that establish that platform workers should be treated as employ- 
ees would make it necessary to apply all the labour rules to them. However, some 
of these rules just do not fit this new business model. Courts, faced with this 
sort of decision, would be unable to choose which rules would apply or which 
new solutions could be better. On the other hand, solution based on a court rul- 
ing would mean that, up to that moment, companies would have been misclas- 
sifying workers as self-employed (Berg et al., 2018), i.e. they would be subject 
to sanctions and other legal liabilities for breaking the law until that time. For 
both reasons, some authors think it would be better to find a legislative solu- 
tion. In a matter of legal policy, there should be an open debate over which kind 
of protection such workers should enjoy (Davis, 2015 as cited in Todoli-Signes, 
2017a). 

Apps explicitly specify that the relationship between the persons executing work 
and the business running the platform or the app will be one of self-employment. 
These kinds of clauses are quite frequent in personal service agreements as indi- 
viduals engaging persons to execute tasks may seek to avoid costs and regulation 
associated with employment (Aloisi, 2016). These clauses are perfectly legitimate 
when the classification of the relationship between the parties corresponds to the 
reality of the transaction i.e. when the person hired fully preserves her autonomy 
in the actual execution of the task. If this is not the case, the relationship could be 
reclassified as one of employment whereby the determination of the existence of an 
employment relationship is to be guided by the fact relating to the actual perfor- 
mance of work and not on the basis of how the parties described the relationship. 
Classifying workers as independent contractors is a very frequent business practice 
in the gig-economy. In some cases, these companies may recur to provisions in their 
agreements that go beyond the ordinary extent of independent-contractor clauses. 
A crowd work company, for instance, represents that the platform only “provides a 
venue for third-party” (Valenduc and Vendramin, 2016; Todolf-Signes, 2017b). 
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Regulators are at crossroads: on the one hand, innovation in the platform econ- 
omy should not be stifled by excessive and outdated regulation; on the other hand, 
there is a real need to protect service providers from “platform capitalism” (Berg 
et al., 2018; Srnicek, 2016) and also the users of these services from fraud, liability 
and unskilled service providers (Ranchorda, 2015). 

The question is, can these collaborative economy practices be qualified as inno- 
vations worth protecting and encouraging? Second, should the regulation of these 
practices serve the same goals as the existing rules for equivalent commercial ser- 
vices? Third, how can regulation keep up with the evolving nature of these innova- 
tive practices? 

Even if the employment relationship can be interpreted to fit the new type of 
workers, this does not mean that the protection needed by both the new and the old 
types is the same. Rules protecting working conditions do not fully match the new 
business model, one of the main characteristics of which is working time flexibility. 
Workers are allowed to choose when and for how long they wish to work, a con- 
cept distant from traditional regulations on working hours, schedules, compulsory 
rest periods and holidays. Fixed salaries and minimum wages seem difficult to fit 
into a business model where a worker can also choose how long he/she is going to 
work (Fisher, 2015; Weber and Turcios, 2015:12 as cited in Todoli-Signes, 2017a). 
Moreover, regulations about a pool of on-call workers or a preferential right to work 
in on-demand jobs seem incompatible with a business which lets clients choose a 
specific worker, as clients will select the worker they prefer based on the public 
evaluations. The application of collective bargaining also has its difficulties. Bar- 
gaining entities are hard to establish on an online platform where it is unlikely 
that the number of workers is known, and they can work for different platforms at 
the same time (Felstiner 2011: 183—185 as cited in Todoli-Signes, 2017a). More- 
over, in a business where workers do not know each other, mutual trust to agree 
on union representatives is doubtful (Salehi et al., 2015:1621 as cited in Todoli- 
Signes, 2017a). Lastly, under current regulations a company has to pay for any 
expenses incurred by an employee. However, in a business allowing freedom to the 
employee (on how to perform the job) this would seem unfair to the company 
(Todoli-Signes, 2017a). 

A special labour relationship should be applied to those who perform work 
offline through a specific online platform, as described in this article. In this specific 
work, basic labour rights should be protected, without impeding the normal devel- 
opment of the industry. More specifically, the regulations should ensure fair rep- 
resentative procedures to allow self-regulation through collective agreements. The 
following questions should be included: Instructions given by platform owners or 
customers, freedom of schedules and working hours, freedom to work on more 
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than one platform, employee’s liability for damage, medium wage, reimbursement 
of expenses, subsidiary labour law (Todoli-Signes, 2017a). 


10.5 Conclusion 


As shown in the course of this chapter, digital transformation has eroded standard 
employment relationships and introduced numerous new working arrangements. 
This chapter provides insight into legal and organizational aspects of labour brought 
by the digital collaborative economy. From an organizational point of view, the 
chapter analyzed the differences between the traditional and new forms of work, 
as well as specifics of platform-related work. From a labour law perspective, the 
goal was to identify the main issues related to the status of worker in cases when 
people are working as service providers with the platform as an intermediary, and 
to provide some insights for future labour law regulation. 

Digital platforms have both created new labour markets and transformed some 
old ones. Still, even with these changes, the old challenges and politics of work did 
not disappear; they have just taken on new forms (Graham and Shaw, 2017) and 
existing patterns of employment relations persist (Collier et al., 2017). The issue 
is therefore how to regulate the new labour relations in a manner consistent with 
European legal framework and general values when in come to workers’ rights and 
protection. 
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Chapter 11 


Mapping the Impact: Assessment 
Methodologies and Policy Implications 
of the Collaborative and Sharing Economy 


By Venere Stefania Sanna and Laura Michelini 


In this chapter the authors examine different methodologies for assessing the diverse 
impact of the Collaborative and Sharing Economies (henceforth, CSE) on many 
aspects of society, then make policy recommendations based on the outcomes of 
these assessments. The chapter briefly describes the multifarious CSE landscape, 
then goes on to enumerate the major frameworks currently used to evaluate and 
assess CSE impacts. It notes that there is no single methodology that can fully cap- 
ture the wide variety of impacts, but identifies two methods as the most useful: 
multidimensional assessment, and Theory of Change (ToC) framework analysis. 
The chapter then elaborates on the benefits and drawbacks of each methodology, 
before suggesting the use of both methodologies in a mixed format. The authors 
undertake a brief literature review to examine recent approaches to impact assess- 
ment, and focus in on what those approaches have revealed from the points of 
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view of social value, environmental impact, economy, and political impact, con- 
cluding with findings about ‘rebound effects’ in terms of indirect behavioural and 
other changes caused by CSE initiatives. The chapter maps out a suggested compre- 
hensive inventory for multidimensional assessment, then describes a methodology 
for assessing the CSE and its impacts via the ToC Framework. It concludes with 
determining the implications on policy of the impact assessments. This section 
views policy through the lens of implications derived from the general impact of 
the CSE, and then via the impact assessment methods and tools derived from the 
ToC framework. In the first part it assesses considerations that need to be taken 
by policymakers due to CSE impacts on the market, government, the workforce, 
consumers, and the environment, and makes recommendations on each. In terms 
of impact assessment, it recommends more long-term and strategic actions to cope 
with the ongoing disruption caused by the CSE. In conclusion it recommends a 
robust and adaptive approach to assessing the impacts caused by flourishing and 
inevitable growth of the CSE. 


11.1 Introduction 


Assessing the impact of Collaborative and Sharing Economy practices (“CSE prac- 
tices or ‘CSE initiatives’) is not an easy task, especially because of the difficulties 
in identifying qualitative and quantitative metrics for such an assessment, due to 
the heterogeneity of the domain of activities, as CSE practices and/or platforms 
operate in different industries (food, hospitality, mobility, money, etc.), to the wide 
range of interested parties — such as academics, practitioners, entrepreneurs’ regu- 
latory agencies, policy and program developers — that may have different needs and 
purposes for using impact assessment methodologies, to the geographical level at 
which CSE initiatives operate, and so on. 

CSE initiatives can be analysed using different methodologies and frameworks. 
Over the past few decades, a plethora of impact assessment approaches has been 
developed. The wide range of impacts of CSE initiatives can cover different areas 
and can be analysed from distinct perspectives, using qualitative and/or quantitative 
methods, or a combination of the two. 

This complexity has resulted in the development of many different techniques. 
This contribution aims to: (i) identify the main areas of impact of the Collaborative 
and Sharing Economy (CSE), (ii) explore some methods for evaluating the wide 
range of impacts of CSE practices that researchers and practitioners involved in 
the COST Action “From Sharing to Caring” encountered during their work, and 
(iii) provide information and policy recommendations for decision-making on the 
main open issue relating to the impact of the CSE. 
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From the vibrant debate and the growing body of literature around the possi- 
ble definitions of the “collaborative economy” and “sharing economy” (Botsman 
and Rogers, 2010; Bardhi and Eckhardt, 2012; Botsman, 2013, 2014; Slee, 2015; 
Frenken, 2017), we are aware that these terms are not synonymous, and that each 
has a specific connotation, meaning, and potential outcomes and impacts (see 
Introduction, this volume). 

Generally, these forms of economy involve three categories of actor: (i) peers or 
providers that share (often underutilized) assets, resources, time and/or skills; (ii) 
users of these; and (iii) intermediaries that connect — mostly via an online platform — 
providers with users and that facilitate transactions between them (‘collaborative 
platforms’ which allow ‘access rather than ownership’). 

Building on these premises, this contribution does not aim to provide any 
new definition and/or classification of the “collaborative economy” or “sharing 
economy’, but instead brings together the expertise and research experience of 
a transdisciplinary team to synthesise some of the evidence, insights and critical 
reflections about qualitative and quantitative methods of measuring and assess- 
ing the wide range of impacts of Collaborative and Sharing Economy (CSE) 
practices. 

The need to evaluate impacts of the CSE arises from the disruptive nature of 
many CSE initiatives and platforms, and their potential for harm as well as bene- 
fit. The biggest CSE platforms are owned and operated multi-nationally, and the 
underlying digital technologies may still be considered fairly new. For regulation 
of such novel platforms — particularly in the fields of privacy, labour rights, and 
environmental protection — a clear understanding of the impacts of CSEs is vital, 
and it is towards this comprehension that this chapter strives. 

Adopting a mixed-method approach, the techniques discussed in this chapter 
cover four main areas of impact: social, economic, political, and environmental. 
It presents two different analytic perspectives, based on two approaches: (i) a mul- 
tidimensional assessment based on a set of selected indicators, and (ii) the “Theory 
of Change’ method. 

For the first, a set of indicators is proposed, for the multi-dimensional assess- 
ment of a wide range of CSE practice impacts across several countries, active in a 
variety of industries and at different geographical levels. The CSE practices may 
be either platform-based or ‘offline’. The indicators can be selected case-by-case, in 
one or multiple areas of impact, and can be used with different evaluation method- 
ologies such as multi-criteria analysis, benchmark analysis, cost-benefit analysis, 
performance assessment system, etc. By contrast, a new framework of assessment 
was applied using the “Theory of Change’ by considering the wider organization 
level of the CSE platform as a “unit of analysis”, in order to evaluate the impact of 
CSE platforms at industry level. 
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Finally, the contribution reflects on the policy implications of the mapped areas 
of impact and proposed assessment methods, and suggests some recommendations 
about the most problematic open issues. 


11.2 Methodological Framework 


The growth of Information and Communication Technology (ICT) solutions to 
mediate transactions between providers and users has allowed online platforms 
to become globally dominant intermediaries for the CSE. Nevertheless, in recent 
years, and increasingly in times of deep socio-economic crisis, there has also been 
a flourishing of CSE practices that are not powered by such technology — such 
as new forms of volunteering and community-led initiatives, and community and 
collective ownership models. 

The wide range of methods to measure the impacts of the CSE can be classi- 
fied considering the following elements (Grieco ez al., 2015), as summarized in 
Figure 11.1: 


— Typology of indicator for the assessment: can be quantitative, qualitative and 
qual/quantitative; 

— Typology of impact to assess: on people, environmental, social, economic 
and holistic; 

— Purpose of the measurement: screening, assessment, management, certifica- 
tion, reporting, etc.; 

— Industry/domain of activity: general, specific (e.g. accommodation, mobility, 
food, etc.); 

— The user of the measurement: CSE initiatives (for internal evaluation), uni- 
versities, research institutions, not-for-profit networks and organizations, 
consulting firms, local institutions, etc. 


There is no single evaluation methodology that can fully capture the variety of 
impacts and complexities of CSE practices/initiatives. Consequently, creative ways 
to combine different evaluation frameworks, tools and techniques are sought. In the 
context of this contribution, we propose two approaches: (i) a Multidimensional 
assessment and (ii) the Theory of Change (Table 11.1). 

One option is to focus on the CSE initiative itself as a ‘unit of analysis’ using 
a multidimensional assessment methodology. The assessment would therefore be 
focused on the internal and external dimensions of its potential impact. By way of 
an example: (i) an internal impact may be related to the ability of the initiative to 
effectively deliver benefits to users and/or participants (i.e. goods and services at 
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Table 11.1. Main frameworks of analysis. 


Multidimensional Theory of Change (ToC) 
Assessment (Paragraph 4) Framework (Paragraph 5) 


Unit of analysis CSE initiative Wider organization level of a 
CSE platform 
Data typology Quantitative Qualitative + quantitative 
Impact typology Environmental, social, Holistic 
economic, political 
Purpose of the Assessment Reporting 
assessment 
Industry/Domain of — Multi-domain Specific 
activity 
Geographical level Mainly local (suggested) Any 
User of the All (CSE practice, university, Organizations, consulting 
assessment not-for-profit organization, firms 
etc.) 


Source: Explanation by the authors based on typology of methodological approach. 


lower prices), while (ii) external effects can mostly be associated with the impacts 
on the “outside” world (i.e. environmental effects). Accordingly, we discuss existing 
literature in Section 11.3 and then in Section 11.4 we propose a series of practical 
indicators for the assessment of the wide range of impacts thus revealed. 

Another option is to consider the wider organizational level of a CSE platform 
as the ‘unit of analysis’. This means that the CSE platform is analysed as a whole, 
to allow the organization that manages the platform to assess and report on its 
impacts. This is the lens of analysis adopted in Section 11.5, leveraging the Theory 
of Change. 

This contribution, therefore, is based on a mixed-methods (MM) evaluation 
approach. The purpose is to strengthen the reliability of data, the validity of the 
findings and recommendations, and to broaden and deepen our understanding of 
impacts assessed — and how these are affected by the broader context within which 
the CSE initiative operates. 


11.3 Mapping the Impact of the Collaborative 
and Sharing Economy 


The review and estimation of the impacts of the Collaborative and Sharing Econ- 
omy is a relatively new area of research and is still a controversial field of study, with 
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some authors emphasizing a series of positive social, economic, political, environ- 
mental values and effects, and others debating its negative implications. 

The impacts of CSE have attracted growing interest and research, which explore 
the topic using different approaches (i.e. considering the perceived impacts, direct 
and indirect impacts, internal and external areas of impact, potential outcomes, 
etc.), by addressing the sharing economy and/or the collaborative economy as a 
whole, or by focussing on different industries (i.e. hospitality, mobility, food, ser- 
vices, etc.). 

However, to date, little rigorous research has been done on the quantita- 
tive assessment of economic, social, political and environmental impacts of CSE 
which remain largely unknown and to date unquantifiable. Moreover, a range of 
important induced effects may be indirectly triggered by the increased number of 
platform-mediated transactions and/or behavioural changes induced by the collab- 
orative and sharing economy — so-called ‘rebound’ effects. These are even more 
obscure and difficult to be identified and quantified. 

This section aims briefly to summarize recent findings in the field, with the pur- 
pose of suggesting and pointing out the main contributions to existing knowledge 
on the impact of the CSE. For those who are new to this subject, Table 11.2 con- 
tains suggested foundational reading addressing the following issue: how can we 
analytically conceptualize and empirically assess the various impacts of the Collab- 
orative and Sharing Economy? 

One of the most important aspects of the CSE is its social value and contri- 
bution to the creation or strengthening of social ties and interactions (Frenken, 
2017), to the enhancement of social cohesion and the establishment of a sense of 
community among participants (Parigi et al., 2013; Rosen, 2011; Schor, 2016), 
including the creation of “digital communities” (Hamari et al., 2016; Reischauer 
and Mair, 2018; Vaskelainen and Piscicelli, 2018) of collaborative consumption 
(Botsman and Rogers, 2010; Dillahunt and Malone, 2015; Martin, 2016). In this 
regard, the role played by trust, reciprocity and sense of belonging to a community 
have been crucial factors pushing forward the adoption of the collaborative and 
sharing economy (Belk, 2010; Celata et al., 2017). 

Many CSE initiatives — mostly those operating in the food or mobility domain — 
have also been noted as favouring the generation of positive effects on wellbeing, 
health (Woodcock eż al., 2014), and quality of life (e.g. sharing of healthy food). 
While other social impacts are related to the creation of (often temporary) employ- 
ment (De Groen eż al., 2017) and the lack of protection of workers’ rights (Berger 
et al., 2017). 

The CSE has also been accused of producing a series of negative social impacts, 
and commentators have raised concerns, identifying it as a source of “selective 
exclusion” (Benkler, 2004), social, racial and even digital social discrimination 
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Table 11.2. Suggested reading by area of potential impact. 


Social 


Botsman and Rogers, 2010, What’s Mine Is Yours: The Rise of Collaborative 
Consumption 


Celata et al., 2017, The sharing economy as community marketplace? Trust, reciprocity 
and belonging in peer-to-peer accommodation platforms 


Edelman and Luca, 2014, Digital Discrimination: The Case of Airbnb.com 
Frenken, 2017, Putting the sharing economy into perspective 


Martin, 2016, The sharing economy: A pathway to sustainability or a nightmarish form 
of neoliberal capitalism 


Parigi et al., 2013, A community of strangers: the dis-embedding of social ties 

Schor, 2016, Debating the sharing economy 

Environmental 

Demailly and Novel, 2014, The sharing economy: make it sustainable 

European Commission, 2016a, Environmental potential of the collaborative economy 
Frenken, 2017, Political economies and environmental futures for the sharing economy 
Heinrichs, 2013, Sharing economy: A potential new pathway to sustainability 


Leismann et al., 2013, Collaborative consumption: Towards a resource-saving 
consumption culture 


Martin and Shaheen, 2011, Greenhouse gas emission impacts of car-sharing in North 
America 


Economic 


Barron et al., 2018, The Effect of Home-Sharing on House Prices and Rents: Evidence 
from Airbnb 

Guttentag, 2015, Airbnb: disruptive innovation and the rise of an informal tourism 
accommodation sector 

Malhotra and Van Alstyne, 2014, The Dark Side of the Sharing Economy ... and How to 
Lighten It. 

Picascia et al., 2019, The airification of cities. Making sense of the impact of peer to peer 
short term letting on urban functions and economy 

Sundararajan, 2016, The Sharing Economy. The End of Employment and the Rise of 
Crowd-Based Capitalism 

Wachsmuth eż al., 2017, Airbnb’s Impact on Canadian Housing Market. 

Zervas et al., 2017, The Rise of the Sharing Economy: Estimating the Impact of Airbnb 
on the Hotel Industry 


(Continued) 
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Table 11.2. Continued 
Political 
De Groen et al., 2017, The Impact of the Platform Economy on Job Creation 
Edelman and Damien, 2016, Efficiencies and Regulatory Shortcuts: How Should We 
Regulate Companies like Airbnb and Uber? 
Frenken, 2017, Putting the sharing economy into perspective 
Katz, 2015, Regulating the sharing economy 
Malhotra and Van Alstyne, 2014, The Dark Side of the Sharing Economy ... and How to 
Lighten It. 
Wachsmuth and Weisler, 2018, Airbnb and the rent gap: Gentrification through the 


sharing economy 


Source: Elaboration of the authors. 


(Edelman and Luca, 2014; Edelman and Damien, 2016; Zukin et al, 2015), 
and for the commodification of personal assets, sociality, intimacy and identities 
(Hearn, 2010; Ronzhyn, 2013; Ert et al., 2016). Issues related to consumer protec- 
tion and safety, privacy and (big) data use and treatment (Koopman eż al., 2014) 
are still open and much debated. 

Finally, at a wider urban level, much literature — mainly concerning the hospi- 
tality industry — has reported conflict at the community level (e.g. between tourists 
and residents), and has raised concerns about the ability of CSE practices to reshape 
the landscape of extant urban conflicts around issues such as gentrification, social 
and economic segregation, quality of life and coexistence between different com- 
munities and groups (Trudelle and Pelletier, 2016; Gutiérrez et al., 2017). 

In terms of environmental impacts, recent research has generally identified posi- 
tive impacts derived from the new paradigm of more sustainable consumption and 
production practices that result in ecological resilience, the reduction of Green- 
house Gases (GHG) (Martin and Shaheen, 2011, 2016; Chen and Kockelman, 
2016), waste, and resource usage, reduction of ecological footprint, provision of 
green infrastructure (Heinrichs, 2013; Leismann et al., 2013), and more sustain- 
able behaviour at various levels (European Commission, 2016b). 

Also in terms of environmental impact, rebound effects that are due, for example, 
to shifts and/or additional consumption of goods and/or services due to a decrease 
in the market prices should be considered (Denegri-Knott, 2011). As stated by 
(Plepys and Singh, 2019, pp. 67—68), “secondary increases in consumption of other 
goods and services when the residual savings from the consumption of primary 
goods and services are made available” potentially produce a series of potential 
environmental that the authors elegantly illustrated using a simplified causal loop 
diagram (CLD). 
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Nevertheless, despite a shift towards more sustainable consumption models and 
increased environmental awareness, some authors remain sceptical of highlighting 
the positive effects of the sharing economy on the environment, in particular on its 
ability to change behaviour at consumer level (Demailly and Novel, 2014; Frenken, 
2017). Moreover, some research has pointed out that platforms (e.g. in the case of 
food sharing) focus on waste reduction instead of trying to address waste preven- 
tion. 

In conclusion, as Frenken (2017) argued, thanks to few systematic studies avail- 
able, “one can—tentatively—conclude that the environmental impacts of sharing 
are likely to be positive, but possibly much smaller than some claim and hope for” 
(p. 7). 

From an economic perspective, the CSE impacts can be examined at different 
scales and viewpoints. Positive impacts vary from job opportunities brought into 
the economic systems, occasions for (extra) income for individuals, families and 
more generally local communities — also improving deprived neighbourhoods (Dil- 
lahunt and Malone, 2015), as well as the development of micro-entrepreneurship 
and start-ups and the economic impetus given to a microcosm of secondary market 
entrepreneurs supporting the CSE ecosystem (Malhotra and Van Alstyne, 2014). 

For the consumer, the CSE has the potential of delivering concrete benefits. 
The possible decline in the prices of goods and services, cost savings or revenue 
generation for individuals, allows, in fact, to increase consumer welfare in absolute 
terms (Frenken, 2017). By contrast some authors have highlighted various nega- 
tive effects related to increased income inequalities due to the ability of CSE plat- 
forms to depose those with less education and lower incomes (Schor, 2016), uneven 
wealth distribution, the shifting of income and opportunity to better-off house- 
holds and providers, and a deepening polarization of power in the digital economy 
and equality of access to the CSE. 

In terms of the workforce, on one hand many platforms presented themselves as 
providers of flexible employment opportunities, but on the other the rights, benefits 
and fair-pay levels of this emerging sector of freelancers seem to be under threat 
(Sundararajan, 2016, Murillo et al., 2017; Stabrowski, 2017). 

The economic impacts of the CSE at sector- and macro-level are less clear- 
cut. Some CSE platforms have been associated with fiscal irregularity and tax eva- 
sion (Malhotra and Van Alstyne, 2014; Frenken, 2017), lack of transparency and 
unfair competition in a previously fair market, resulting in their being disrup- 
tive for traditional markets and economic sectors (Einav et al., 2015; Zervas et al., 
2017; Dogru et al., 2019; Gyédi, 2019). Airbnb, for example, has heralded a vast 
enlargement in the accommodation capacity of cities, with the potential to displace 
the traditional hospitality sector (Guttentag, 2015; Zervas et al., 2017), has had 
a significant impact on housing values, availability and affordability (Lee, 2016; 
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Barron eż al., 2018), and has contributed to the “touristification” of many areas 
(Wachsmuth et al., 2017; Picascia et al., 2019). 

In a similar way to other areas of impact, the CSE has the potential to cause 
economic rebound effects, i.e. impacts on the wider economy from spending the 
money saved and earned due to new models of collaborative and sharing production 
and consumption. In terms of “price effects”, for example, improvements in effi- 
ciency increases the use of the same product or service (direct rebound) and — often 
in parallel — net gains and savings increase the demand for other goods and services 
(indirect rebound) (Warmington-Lundstroma and Laurenti, 2020). Because of the 
many difficulties in identifying, assessing and quantifying the actual impacts the 
CSE creates, rebound effects have also been largely overlooked. 

When it comes to the political impacts, these can be identified by adopting, 
for example, two different perspectives: (i) the “top-down” viewpoint: when con- 
sidering the political effects that government policy and its administrative practices 
(e.g. legislation or regulation) can have on a phenomenon, and (ii) the “bottom-up” 
perspective: when considering, for example, the opportunity offered by CSE initia- 
tives and/or platforms to increase or transfer various elements of power (resources, 
capabilities, and positions) to those who do not have them. 

In the sphere of “top-down” effects, it is often reported that the exponential 
growth of the CSE has increased the capacity to bypass regulation and favour tax 
avoidance because many platforms do not adhere to the market regulations and tax 
obligations that apply to ‘regular businesses’ (Malhotra and Van Alstyne, 2014). 
Legislation regulating the CSE (taxation, registration, licensing, etc.) is therefore a 
fast-changing and a controversial topic of analysis (Edelman and Damien, 2016; 
Katz, 2015; Codagnone and Martens, 2016). 

From a “bottom-up” perspective, some research suggests more positively the 
opportunity offered by CSE initiatives and/or platforms to enhance the partici- 
pation in social movements (e.g. new forms of social and solidarity economy prac- 
tices), to cultivate the political and social skills necessary for citizenship and activism 
and a “socially-inclusive form of development” (Frenken, 2017), to represent the 
preferences and wishes of communities and local people in the policy process, and 
to reclaim the ‘commons’ (Schor, 2016) or the “right to the city” (Wachsmuth and 
Weisler, 2018). 

Measurement of the political impacts of CSE initiatives is yet to come, but could 
represent a practical tool to inform and improve policies at different levels. Despite 
the growing attention given in recent years to issues related to the most innova- 
tive impacts of CSE practices, the debate on possible ways to integrate the lessons 
learned from these experiences in the structuring of new policies or in the imple- 
mentation of existing social, economic, environmental and political systems, is still 
undeveloped and unclear. 
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Finally, the rebound effects of CSE initiatives should also be considered in the 
definition of an assessment method. Individuals are increasingly using online CSE 
platforms to share or offer their skills, time, and/or underutilized resources to oth- 
ers who need to access, rent, or borrow these goods and services through bartering, 
swapping, lending, social exchanging, trading or reselling. While this is expected to 
produce (for example) positive environmental impacts, it is unclear to what degree 
the savings or earnings from the platforms might increase resource use. Lending, 
borrowing, or renting items instead of buying new products may be seen as an effi- 
cient way to promote a more circular economy. However, changes in the consump- 
tion model might liberate resources — such as raw materials or funding — which 
might inevitably be injected into the system anyway and thus increase production 
or consumption in other ways. Therefore, the degree to which resources thus lib- 
erated can be used is an important issue, and should not be excluded from any 
analysis. 


11.4 A Multidimensional Assessment of CSE Initiatives: 
Areas of Impact and Indicators for the Analysis 


Adopting an “internal” perspective — that is, considering CSE practices as the “unit 
of analysis” — from the multidisciplinary discussion among researchers and practi- 
tioners, as well from the literature review on the topic and major evidence coming 
from previous research (Sanna, 2018; Celata and Sanna, 2019), the main areas of 
impact for which it is possible to derive feasible measurements are: social, economic, 
political and environmental.’ For each of these areas, a set of indicators aimed at 
measuring the potential positive and negative impacts is presented in Table 11.3. 

The proposed indicators are mainly non-fiscal: physical (quantity of emissions, 
quantity of waste saved or produced, etc.) and behavioural (social inclusion, public 
involvement and participation, environmental awareness, etc.). These have been 
selected from the wider field as the most relevant and significant for each domain 
object of the study in our opinion, but clearly the list is indicative and not exhaus- 
tive of all the possible direct and indirect, positive or negative impacts that a CSE 
initiative may produce. 

Nevertheless, the set of proposed indicators is diverse and wide, and a case- 
by-case selection process is therefore needed according to a series of factors: 


1. Some indicators have been developed and used in the framework of previous research conducted by Celata 
and Sanna (2016) in which (i) tools for data collection (e.g. questionnaire), (ii) formulas for calculating the 
indicators and (iii) indications about the methods for the analysis (e.g. Multicriteria Analysis) are available. 
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Table 11.3. Areas of impact and indicators for assessment. 

Area of Impact Indicator Description of the Indicator 

Social Social cohesion To strengthen/reinforce the sense of belonging of 


Human and civil 
rights 


Social capital 


Social inclusion 


and equity 


Quality of life 
and wellbeing 


Accessible 
learning 


Capacity 
building and 
knowledge 


transfer 


Opportunity 


creation 


a community and the relationships among P/U* 
within the community itself. 


To promote the protection of human and civil 
rights (e.g. protection of minorities/targeted 
groups, worker's rights, consumer's rights, data 
treatment, etc.). 


To strengthen social interaction/networking 
between P/U. 


The creation of new relationships between people 
who did not previously know each other, which 
would be unlikely without the initiative 
relationships. 


The creation/reinforcement of trust. 


The heterogeneity of P/U in terms of origin, 
gender, age, social status (internal social 
inclusion). 


The degree to which the needs of the local 
community are taken into consideration (external 
social inclusion). 


Gender equality, measured e.g. by the percentage 
of women and men fulfilling key roles in the 
initiative (e.g. founders, leaders, etc.). 


To improve quality of life, to promote leisure 


and/or health of P/U. 


To create opportunities for learning and the 
willingness to make learning resources accessible 


to P/U. 


To improve the ability of a person, group, 
organization, or system to meet its objectives or 
to perform better. 


To retain and/or make available skills, knowledge, 
tools, equipment, and other resources. 


The ability to create opportunities for P/U, e.g. 
to find a job, for social mobility, etc. 


To promote/increase/encourage new forms of 
micro-volunteering and/or exchange of assets. 


(Continued) 
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Table 11.3. Continued 


Area of Impact Indicator Description of the Indicator 
Social The enhancement self and social awareness, 
empowerment self-worth, dignity of P/U. 
Public The ability to allow people to “do/work 
involvement and together”, increasing a community’s social fabric 
participation and resilience. 
To strengthen/promote/support civic 
participation, collective action towards a political 
goal. E.g. the platform helps and/or gives people 
and individuals the power to influence, and 
increases individual ability to act. 
Digital divide The ability to reduce/contrast the “digital divide”. 
(Normally platforms are accessible only to 
“digital/expert” P/U. By relying only on digital 
platforms, the digital divide can be exacerbated.) 
Environmental GHG Emissions To reduce greenhouse gas emissions and to 


Consumption of 
resources 


Waste 


production 


Utilization of 
idle resources 


Environmental 
awareness 


Sustainable 
production 


Corporate Social 
Responsibility 
and 
Environmental 
Management 


improve the quality of the environment. 


To reduce resource consumption (water, energy, 
land, etc.) and/or waste production. 


To reduce waste production and/or to promote 
the reduction of waste. 


To promote activities aimed at maximizing the 
utilization of idle resources by sharing 
commodities such as vehicles, spaces, tools (etc.) 
with others. 


To raise environmental awareness among 
members/local community/population (e.g. CSE 
initiative/platform shares/promotes the values of 
biodiversity and the steps they can take to 
conserve and use it sustainably). 


To promote production and/or use of 
goods/services derived from sustainable sources. 


Product/service providers can take environmental 
protection and improvement of societal 
well-being as a Corporate Social Responsibility 
(CSR) (e.g. implement/improve their 
performance and accountability in these areas). 
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Table 11.3. Continued 


Indicator 


Description of the Indicator 


Economic 


Political 


Rebound effects 
(environmental) 


Economic impact 


on P/U* 


Job creation 


Opportunities 
for providers 


Local economic 
impact 


Fiscal impact and 
public spending 


Rebound effects 
(economic) 


Regulatory 
framework 


Positive or negative rebound effects e.g. 
additional consumption of other products or 
services due to e.g. income effects and/or lower 
per unit price. 


Economic effect on P/U. 


Can be (a) positive, (b) negative, and (1) direct or 
(2) indirect. 


Can be measured as a variation of (e.g.): (i) 
income, (ii) expenditure, (iii) debt, (iv) savings. 


To create new jobs, directly or indirectly. 


Create new economic opportunities for 
providers, and growth of new economic sectors 
(e.g. secondary market supporting the CSE 
ecosystem). 


Impact on the local economy (positive: e.g. to 
revitalize deprived areas, the growth of local 
economic activities, etc. and/or negative: effects 
on some local businesses or incumbent business 
e.g. by displacement). 


To improve the self-sufficiency of the local 
community (e.g. local money is spent 
locally/off-the-grid/self-organization). 


Impact on tax revenues e.g. for local 
governments. This can refer to any direct or 
indirect tax paid/avoidance (including licence, 
registration fees, etc.). Economic interventions 
and economic growth induced/due to increase in 
public spending. 

Measurement of decline of demand and 
substitution effect on “traditional sectors”, e.g. in 
some sectors services/products offered by CSE 
platforms may cause unintended negative 
cross-sectoral impacts. 


Effects on the regulatory framework e.g. 
need/demand/introduction for new regulations 
and ad hoc legislation regulating e.g. taxation, 
registration, licensing. 


Effects on different areas of legislation such as 
labour law, sectoral/specific tax rules, etc. 


(Continued) 
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Table 11.3. Continued 


Area of Impact Indicator Description of the Indicator 
Policies and Effect (direct or indirect) on environmental and 
instruments more sustainable policies and instruments (e.g. 


integration of principles of sustainable 
development with policies and programs). 


Political Political empowerment and participation of P/U, 
empowerment including in decision-making processes. 

Political Political mobilization and increased demand for 
mobilization political change. 


This involves P/U organising with a common 
purpose or common understanding to achieve 
collective goals, social mobilisation, building 
alliances and coalitions. 


Power Forms of control of one person or group over 
others: the alignment of P/U to the interests and 
ideologies of its founders, volunteers, and users. 
In this case can be expressed as the ‘power’ of a 
CSE initiative or platform to influence its direct 
surrounding and/or its ‘power’ to influence 
meaningful decisions. May be seen as negative. 


Partnership Establishment of partnership with local 
government/s and/or NGO/s to e.g. promote 
principles of sustainable development or 
biodiversity protection into CSE Platform’s 
programs. 


*P/U = For an easy use of the table we would generally refer to “participants and/or users”. Nevertheless, a CSE 
initiative can reach a wide range of people: Members (e.g. founders), participants (e.g. those taking part to its 
activities), users (e.g. in the case of a platform-based initiative), etc. These different typologies should be carefully 
defined while developing the indicators and the analysis. 

Source: Elaboration of the authors. 


methodology for analysis, availability of data and information, specific needs of 
the research, etc. 


11.5 The Application of the Theory of Change for Impact 
Assessment of CSE Platforms 


In order to develop and test a new framework to assess the impact of CSE platforms 
we decided to apply the Theory of Change (ToC) at an industry level, even though 
it is generally used at an organizational level, and then to perform an empirical 
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study on CSE platforms operating in the food industry. Specifically, food sharing 
platforms (e.g. “Too Good To Go” and “Copia”) that focus on enabling a digital 
connection between suppliers and beneficiaries of edible food waste while having 
social impacts related to reducing waste (Michelini eż al., 2018; Ciulli et al., 2020). 

The remainder of the section is organized as follows: the first paragraph presents 
an overview of the theory of change; the second describes the methodology adopted 
for the considered case study; in the final two paragraphs, the results obtained are 
presented. 


11.5.1 Theory of Change: Overview 


The ToC approach seems to have first emerged in the United States late in the 
1990s, in the context of improving evaluation theory and practice in the field of 
community initiatives (Weiss, 1995). Over the years, ToC has become very popular 
among non-profit sector practitioners, and it has been defined in different ways. 
A clear and practical definition was provided by Rogers (2014), who states that 
the ToC “explains how activities are understood to produce a series of results that 
contribute to achieving the final intended impacts. It can be developed for any 
level of intervention — an event, a project, a programme, a policy, a strategy or an 
organization”. The ToC is a flexible framework and it can be applied to identifying 
the data that need to be collected for measuring impact, it can be a framework for 
reporting, for strategic planning, and monitoring and evaluation. This is one reason 
ToC is becoming popular in the social impact assessment field of study. 

ToC represents a useful starting point for a social impact assessment, as it makes 
it possible to identify how an organization’s social mission will be achieved. A repre- 
sentation of the ToC includes outcome, output, and activities (Clark et al., 2004). 
Activities are those initiatives that enable the planned output to be achieved; out- 
put is the direct and tangible results that come from the activities and help to 
achieve the output and the outcome is the social change expected in the long-term 
(Figure 11.1). 

The ToC provides a flexible approach to identify how activities are understood to 
produce a set of results that, in turn, contribute to achieving a final impact (Grieco, 
2015; Rogers, 2014), and describes the change an organization aims to make and 


Figure 11.1. Impact value chain. 
Source: Adapted from Clark et al. (2004). 
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the steps involved in achieving that goal. In short, the ToC helps an organisation to 
show how it makes an impact, what it aims to change, and how that change occurs. 

Moreover by applying the ToC, it is possible to identify an organisation’s main 
areas of impact and related indicators. Indicators can be qualitative, such as pos- 
itive attitudes and perceptions in consumers, corporate image, organizational cli- 
mate, and quantitative, such as weight/items of food wasted/donated over the years, 
waste tax reduction, inventory management cost reductions, etc. For a full list of 
indicators see Michelini et al. (2020). 


11.5.2 Methodology 


To identify the main areas of impact in the food sharing industry, we adopted the 
methodology developed and tested by Michelini eż al. (2020). It comprises two 
focus groups which were held involving different stakeholders: academics, platform 
managers, institutions (as representatives of policy makers), distributors/suppliers, 
and non-profit organizations. Each focus group consisted of eight individuals and 
lasted for approximately 90 minutes. The group was composed of three managers 
of food sharing platforms, one manager from the distribution sector, one represen- 
tative of the third sector, and three academics expert in the field of sharing. 
Questioning of the focus group was based on the ToC framework and con- 
sisted of the following sections: stakeholders, activities, outputs, and outcome (see 


Table 11.4). 


Table 11.4. Focus group questioning. 
STAKEHOLDERS 
1. What are the main stakeholders of the platform? 
2. Does the platform directly or indirectly affect stakeholders? (describe the type of 
impact) 
ACTIVITIES 
1. What kind of and how many activities do you carry out? 
2. How does their assessment occur? 
OUTPUTS: direct and tangible results in the short term 
1. What are the main results that will help you achieve the desired changes? 
2. Through which indicators do you analyse your short-term performance? 
OUTCOMES: The ultimate long-term change in stakeholder life 
1. What are the changes you want to generate in the long term? 
2. Who benefits from this change? 


3. What are your main goals? 


Source: Elaboration of the authors. 
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Key actors Activities Outputs Outcomes 


Platform management 


Providers management 
Providers 
isti Recovering the economic value of food., 

Platforms g Optimization of the value chain 
Providers Brand reputation 
NGOs External activities 
Citizens Education 
Volunteers Event/ Communication Community 
Municipalities Brand Management Reduction of food waste 
(Local) Governments Feeding poor people 

Community Healthier food consumption amason | 


‘Community management ‘Social bonding 
Volunteer management 
Partnership fe 


Tax reduction 
Simplification of the legislation 


Legal affairs 
Institutional relationship 


Figure 11.2. ToC: CSE platforms in the food industry. 


Source: Elaboration of the authors. 


The elements of the ToC framework that drove the focus group were adopted 
as categories for analysis in the coding process: all the portions of text that were 
considered as referring to a specific category were recorded under that label. All the 
elements were then positioned within the map (Figure 11.2), in order to demon- 
strate the connections between them. To this end, following the ToC methodology, 
we started by analysing the activities implemented by different types of platform, 
then we identified the concrete outputs and outcomes that the organizations aim 
to achieve. 


11.5.3 Main Results 


The focus groups allowed the identification of the main stakeholders, activities, 
outputs and outcomes of food sharing platforms. Figure 11.2 summarizes the main 
results. 

Firstly, the main types of stakeholders affected directly or indirectly by the plat- 
forms were identified: providers of food (such as restaurant, bakeries, supermarkets 
etc.), not-for-profit organizations that are beneficiaries of food, citizens (involved 
in peer-to-peer platforms), volunteers wo were generally involved in supporting the 
logistical process, and finally municipalities and governments. 

The first set of activities relate to the management of providers, aimed at involv- 
ing and maintaining suppliers who “feed” the platforms, such as distributors, retail- 
ers or restaurants, and technology and data management. More specifically, data 
analysis is essential for providers that require information which can then be used 
to improve the supply chain and procurement process in order to prevent waste. 
A further area of activity pertains to all those actions relating to the establish- 
ment of the external presence of the platforms, such as events and communica- 
tions, and training and education, both of which have emerged as being essential 
for promoting sustainable behaviours and raising awareness concerning the social 
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good, environmental protection, and safety. An additional key area of activity is 
related to food management in terms of logistics, and the processes and proce- 
dures related to food safety. The focus group identified several activities aimed at 
establishing and managing relationships with other relevant actors in the ecosystem: 
volunteers, users/consumers and non-profit organizations. Lastly, institutional rela- 
tionships play a key role as a mean to carry out lobbying, in an attempt to raise the 
issue of food waste at a political level, and to influence the development of specific 
policies to tackle it. 

The outputs reflect the multiple perspectives of the stakeholders involved in 
the ecosystems of food sharing platforms. The first set of outputs relates to the 
providers’ perspective, such as recovering the economic value of food, the opti- 
mization of the value chain, and the opportunity to enhance the reputation of their 
brand. A second perspective refers to the community: collecting surplus food is also 
linked to the opportunity to feed poor people, who would otherwise have no access 
to this food. More specifically, these outputs concern the distribution of safe food 
to people, and also the promotion of healthier food consumption. From a com- 
munity perspective there are other several outputs: the reduction of food waste, the 
enhancement of neighbourhood relationships (social bonding) and of sustainable 
attitude and behaviour. A further perspective is that of the government and local 
authorities. It implies potential externalities that result from the actions of the plat- 
forms when they are able to influence legal regulations, particularly in terms of tax 
reduction and simplification of the legislation on food sharing. 

The focus group participants identified four main areas of outcomes: eco- 
nomic, environmental, social and political. Economic outcomes are related to the 
providers; thanks to the platform, businesses were able to increase their economic 
efficiency and maximize their profits. Environmental outcomes pertain both to 
providers and to consumers. Providers were able to improve the sustainability of 
the value chain, while consumers were able to move towards more environmentally 
responsible attitudes and behaviours. In terms of social outcomes, beneficial shar- 
ing practices are seen as a way for consumers to increase their well-being, improve 
social cohesion, and reduce social distance within society. 

Food sharing platform initiatives also have an impact in terms of policy change, 
working with governments and local authorities to improve legal regulation, 
thereby maximizing the societal impact they can have. 


11.6 Conclusion: Policy Recommendations 


The impact assessment of CSE practices and platforms raises many implications at 
policy level that can be addressed via two perspectives. The first viewpoint refers to 
implications derived from the general impact of the CSE, the second one is related to 
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the impact assessment methods and tools. The next two paragraphs will shed light on 
both of these. 


11.6.1 CSE Impact: Policy Implications 


In general, the debate around the impact of collaborative and sharing economy is 
dynamic and multifaceted, with some authors describing its social value and pos- 
itive effects, and others emphasizing its negative implications. Some scholars have 
pointed out that while the effects of the CSE are likely to be positive, they are likely 
to be much smaller than some claim and hope; furthermore due to the uncertainty 
regarding institutional and technological changes to come, scepticism would be 
advisable regarding the possibility of providing a realistic assessment of the impact 
of the sharing economy (Frenken, 2017). 

However, analysis of the current academic literature, reports and articles written 
by practitioners and consultancy firms on the topic allows the identification of the 
main trends and controversial issues in this field of study. According to Murillo 
et al., 2017, the main controversial issues can be classified into the following areas: 
(i) market, (ii) government, (iii) workers, (iv) consumers and (v) environment. 
In order to provide insights and potential implications for policy makers, we pro- 
pose a discussion of these most relevant controversial issues. 

With regard to the market, the CSE poses the matter of whether or not a par- 
ticular activity can be qualified as a two-sided or multi-sided platform. Two-sided 
(or more generally multi-sided) markets are roughly defined as markets in which 
one or several platforms enable interactions between end-users, and try to get the 
two (or multiple) sides “on board” by appropriately charging each side (Rochet and 
Tirole, 2004). Its importance concerns competition policy implications, since some 
economic principles used in competition policy do not hold when markets are two- 
sided or multi-sided. For example, in two-sided markets, pricing to one side below 
marginal cost is not a predatory behaviour but it can be a profit maximising strat- 
egy. Looking at only one side can lead to a market definition that is too narrow 
(Codagnone and Martens, 2016; Evans, 2008). 

Another important issue refers to the debate between new entrants and incum- 
bents. Incumbents argue that they still face various regulatory burdens that new 
entrants are evading; these include licensing requirements, price controls, service 
area requirements, marketing limitations, and technology standards (Koopman 
et al., 2014). 

At a political (governmental) level it is often reported that the exponential 
growth of the CSE has increased the capacity to bypass regulation and favour tax 
avoidance. Many actors in the sharing economy do not pay taxes, existing outside 
the “traditional” economy. Furthermore, the headquarters of these platforms may 
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be located in tax havens, making tax collection even more difficult (Malhotra and 
Van Alstyne, 2014; Klobučar et al., 2016; Frenken, 2017). 

To this regard, as indicated by Frenken (2017), according to three possible “plat- 
form scenarios” (capitalism, redistribution, cooperative) and related “institutional 
logics” (market, state, community), governments could adopt new taxation systems, 
e.g. making effective use of platforms to tax activities that previously were hard to 
monitor, and/or considering putting new and ad hoc taxes on property, revenues, 
or claiming tax on the profits that platforms make as a function of the volume of 
transactions in their respective territories. 

Regarding the workforce, on one hand the CSE has indeed presented itself as 
a provider of flexible employment opportunities, but on the other hand the rights, 
benefits, and fair-pay levels of this emerging sector of freelancers seem to be under 
threat. Many platforms do not guarantee social security or pension rights since 
most of their workers are not considered employees, but as independent contractors 
(Murillo etal., 2017; Klobučar et al., 2016; Stabrowski, 2017; Sundararajan, 2016). 

From the consumer’s perspective, Schor (2016) investigated how CSE activity 
is affecting the distribution of income and opportunity. She found that the CSE 
increases income inequality amongst the bottom 80% of the population (in terms 
of wealth distribution), shifting more income and opportunity to better-off house- 
holds and providers. 

The CSE could also have a negative effect on social inclusion, since CSE service 
providers do not always have to follow the same legislation as traditional service 
providers, and thus certain groups could find themselves excluded. For example, 
disabled individuals may not be able to use services such as car sharing, because 
providers are not required to have vehicles adapted to their needs, and private drivers 
are not obliged to take them as passengers (Klobučar et al., 2016). 

In terms of environmental impacts, recent research mainly identifies the posi- 
tive impacts derived from the new paradigm of more sustainable consumption and 
production practices. However, industry-specific literature has lighted some con- 
cerns, for example in the case of food sharing, one of the main issues is the focus 
on waste reduction, instead of trying to address waste prevention (Michelini et al., 
2020). 

In the mobility sector, some studies have argued that if shared cars are cheaper 
and more readily available, this could prompt more people to use such cars instead 
of public transport, leading CO2 emissions to rise (Klobučar eż al., 2016). More- 
over, as noted in Section 11.3, literature concerning the hospitality industry has 
reported conflict, e.g. between tourists and locals at a community level, decreases 
in the quality of neighbourhood life and coexistence, rising accommodation prices, 
and gentrification (Gutiérrez et al., 2017; Trudelle and Pelletier, 2016; Sundarara- 
jan, 2016). 
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Policy Market Government Workers Consumers Environment 
implications 
Improve the Ensure fair Uniform or Review all Data security Reform 
policy competition similar the labour- and environmental 
framework between new regulation all market protection of guidelines. 
entries and the over the EU (e.g. relevant consumer 
incumbents. on taxation legislation rights. 
issues). (e.g. to 
guarantee 
workers 
protection, 
minimum 
wage, etc.). 
Digital divide Improve the To train Public Toimprove To improve Advance the 
reduction taxation and Administration the digital the digital social goals of 
regulatory (PA) in order to literacy of literacy ofthe protecting the 
framework. improve and the workers population environment, 
make uniform and through also 
the digital guarantee effective implementing 
literacy and equal educational and/or 
make CSE useful access to and training improving 
at the CSE systems. environmental 
governmental services. accountability 
level as well. requirements. 
Promote and Foster equal To improve 
support access to all the the services 
inclusiveness interested inclusiveness 
categories. (i.e., disabled 
people). 
Transparent Encourage the 
lobby campaign dialogue 
between 
platforms and 
policy makers. 
Foster social Encourage the start-up of fair and sustainable oriented platforms. 
entrepreneurship 


Figure 11.3. Policy implications and recommendations. 
Source: Elaboration of the authors. 


Starting from these premises Figure 11.3 shows in brief the most important 
implications that should be addressed by policy makers for each of the following 
areas: 


e improve the policy framework; 

e reduce the digital divide; 

© promote and support inclusiveness; 

e make transparent lobbying campaigns; 
e foster social entrepreneurship. 


11.6.2 CSE Impact Assessment: Policy Implications 


Identifying qualitative and quantitative metrics for reporting information to stake- 
holders is not straightforward, which makes assessing the impact of the CSE 
complex. This complexity has resulted in the development of many different 
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| Mainissues | Possible pitfall Policy recommendations 


Heterogeneity Risk of encouraging: Facilitate the creation of an 
Domain of activity. open-source library of 
Business models. The development of models indicators and/or easy-to-use 
Stakeholders. that are too complex or too toolbox of feasible indicators. 
vague. 
Lack of... 
Financial resources. The proliferation of indicators. Foster the networking of 
Standards. academics, practitioners, and 
Scientific approach. The development of unrealistic policy makers. 
Culture. and/or unfeasible models. 


Support the development of 
methodologies to foster 
impact-investing tools 


Figure 11.4. Impact on policy. 
Source: Elaboration of the authors. 


models aimed at providing guidelines and indicators for such assessments (Grieco, 
2015). The ongoing proliferation of models is due to the fact that organizations dif- 
fer in size, capacity, activities, and focus, and consequently there is no single model 
that is suitable to assess all of them. 

The work carried out so far has allowed us to identify the main issues that have 
characterized the impact assessment of CSE, and its potential pitfalls, and to provide 
some policy recommendations that will be useful to improve the quality of impact 
assessment (see Figure 11.4). 

An initial and important issue concerns the “heterogeneity” of domain of activity 
as CSE practices and/or platforms operate in different industries (such as food, 
hospitality, mobility, finance, etc.) and can adopt different business models (e.g. 
for-profit and non-profit). Furthermore, there are many interested parties — such 
as academics, practitioners, entrepreneurs’ regulatory agencies, policy and program 
developers — that may have different needs and purposes in using impact assessment 
methodologies. 

A second major issue is related to the “lack of ...”: particularly financial resources, 
shared knowledge and available data and information; and also to standards, such 
as shared metrics or indicators, and the lack of a methodological approach that 
characterizes accounting practices aimed at assessing financial returns and culture 
among organizations, institutions, entrepreneurs and public administrations. Even 
if generally-accepted accounting principles exist to aid financial reporting, a com- 
parable standard related to the measurement and communication of social impact 
does not yet exist because it is difficult to define the concept universally, and related 
measurement tools often lack the rigour that characterizes scientific approaches 
aimed at assessing financial returns (Grieco, 2015). 
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The main pitfalls relate chiefly to the risk of encouraging the development of 
models that are too complex or too vague, the proliferation of models, approaches, 
indicators, and the development of unrealistic or inapplicable measurements. 

Based on prior analysis, the following policy recommendations can be made: 


J Facilitate the creation of an open-source library of methodologies and/or 
easy-to-use toolbox of feasible indicators: it is recommended to create and 
make available to researchers, specialists and policymakers an open-access 
and easy-to-use toolbox of feasible indicators and/or a library of method- 
ologies which would allow them to make accessible and consolidate existing 
knowledge and available and tested tools, such as, for example, those realised 
in the framework of a variety of EU funded projects (some of which have 
been also used and mentioned in this contribution). 

J Foster the interaction of academics, practitioners and policy makers: it is rec- 
ommended to encourage and support improved communications between 
academics (from different fields of study), specialists, practitioners and pol- 
icymakers by creating networks that bring these groups together. The cre- 
ation of networking opportunities and long-term programmes — such as this 
COST Action — can play a crucial role in making the existing knowledge 
accessible and advance. 

V Support the development of methodologies useful to foster impact-investing 
tools — namely a new and innovative model that leverages market-driven 
efficiencies — to provide social services such as Social Impact Bonds (SIB). 
An SIB is a contractual arrangement between an entity with a mandate to 
promote social welfare (e.g. governments, development banks, and philan- 
thropic organizations) and a private sector investor that will finance social 
service interventions up-front in exchange for future payouts. The amount 
of the payout level is linked to the resulting effectiveness of the social service 
(Bergfeld et al., 2019). 


To conclude, taking into account the disruptive nature of many CSE initiatives 
and platforms, despite the fact that a common and shared metric for the measure- 
ment of their wide range impacts does not yet exist, it is suggested that a reinforced 
interdisciplinary approach based on the networking of academics, practitioners and 
policy makerspolicymakers, supported by an open-source library of methodologies, 
and an integrated collaboration between private sector and public entities, could 
represent a feasible way to assimilate the lessons learned from different fields of 
study, research and practice, and translate them into the structuring of new and 
more effective policies. 
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Chapter 12 


Rethinking the Stack: New Narratives 
for an Era of Collective Intelligences 


By David Crombie, Revathi Kollegala and Soenke Zehle 


As holistic views of systems design gain ground, the question of how we might turn 
the “accidental megastructure” of existing infrastructure stacks into consciously 
designed collective intelligence architectures has emerged as a “matter of con- 
cern” for those engaged in designing cooperative and sharing economies (Bratton, 
2014).' If we are aiming at a “technological sovereignty” facilitated by cooperative 
approaches rather than framed by the power planetary platforms, future ecosystems 
for products and services must be based on alternative technology stacks. And as 
planetary perspectives are beginning to frame more and more of what we do, the 
sustainability of such technological ecosystems comes into focus. That is why we 
want to enter the stack — and add stack design to the conversation around coopera- 
tive and sharing economies. While one goal of our research is to imagine a “collec- 
tive intelligence design stack”, the focus of this essay is the why-and-how of such a 


1. On the distinction between “matters of fact” (assumed to be given) and “matters of concern” (negotiated 
among and across a multitude of human and non-human actors), see Latour (2004). 
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use of the metaphor of the stack. And whether the stack is most useful as a mainly 
technological metaphor — or whether we should think instead about the stack as 
the conceptual schema of transformation narratives. What follows is an overview 
of the state of play around “stack design” in the anticipate collective intelligence 
design research network and the presentation of the network’s first “collective intel- 
ligence design canvas”, a concept stack to facilitate a collaborative systems design 
conversation. 


12.1 Integrating “Stack Design” into a Systems Design 
Conversation 


We are neither coders nor engineers but driven by a shared sense that the scope 
and speed of technological change has literally implicated us — folded us — in the 
workings of distributed intelligent systems that affect how we relate, speak, work. 
It is this transformation of our own agency we wish to comprehend, and the emer- 
gence of collective intelligences that bring human and non-human agency together 
in new constellations. While we realize that “stack design” is an abstract design 
proposition, we want to build on the technical metaphor of the stack as a layered 
system to facilitate a more holistic systems design conversation — and find out more 
about the role each of us might play in that process. 

Stacks are generally defined as “the set of technologies an organization uses to 
build a web or mobile application ... a combination of programming languages, 
frameworks, libraries, patterns, servers, UI/UX solutions, software, and tools used 
by its developers”.* A quick look at the stacks used by key players in and across the 
platform economy suggests that these modularized systems have more in common 
than their fierce competition for users might suggest. Rather than repeating the 
usual invocations of global brands (and their market power), we want to shift the 
focus of our conversation to the stacks that sustain the power of these actors — a first 
step toward a more comprehensive understanding of the relational infrastructures 
behind data-driven societies, what we have termed the condition of distribution, 
and a different way of thinking about the design of (fairer) markets for a more 
cooperative economy.’ 

Adopting the principle that technology stacks are in principle subject to co- 
design, we showcase a series of complementary co-design processes to explore 
how we might best facilitate such a conversation. In these examples, we focus on 


2. — https://stackshare.io 


3. Foran exercise to build a prototype of the internet based on the Open Systems Interchange (OSI) stack and 
a network of Raspberry Pi microcomputers, see Howser (2020). 
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the role of data — from the data monetization controversy (data-as-right vs data- 
as-commodity) to “platform” cooperatives adding a digital technology and data 
governance layer to the much older organizational practices of the cooperative. 
We do not, however, assume a comprehensive understanding of data governance 
approaches. Our invitation to join the “stack design” conversation begins with a 
much simpler idea — the search for a narrative (with a wide range of characters 
and multiple conflicting plots) that might be able to frame a cross-sectoral systems 
design conversation in which many actors see a role for themselves. 

So before we turn to technology, we define our non-technological point of depar- 
ture, leaving the question of where exactly to draw the line between the technolog- 
ical and the non-technological to the side for now. While we are not yet sure what 
the scope and structure of such a conversation will be, we do know that we want 
such a narrative to allow us to comprehend the condition of distribution that serves 
as infrastructural context for the ways in which we live and work. 


12.2 Combining Technological and Non-Technological 
Design Approaches 


Critical observers are still debating whether it makes more sense to approach the 
situation we find ourselves in as a “technological” or more fundamentally a “math- 
ematical” condition that assumes a translatability of experience into data no longer 
marked by the worldly remainders — accident, context, history, situation — of such 
necessarily incomplete translations (Hörl, 2015; Mersch, 2013). Echoing the lat- 
ter, some even fear a disappearance of the political into the paradigms and proto- 
cols of prediction altogether — leaving us with a politics incapable of relating to 
that which is aleatory, other, incommensurable (Rouvroy, 2020; see also Rouvroy, 
2016). It is in part our difficulty in drawing the line between the technological and 
the non-technological — the no-longer as well as the not-yet technological — that has 
encouraged us to engage with what we approach as collective intelligences. 

Such an approach owes much to experiences with the experimental cultures of 
arts-and-technology research, but also a proximity to the performing arts where 
the staging of interactive multi-plot narratives is an established aesthetic practice 
sustained by a rich methodological tradition. Integrating “performative” elements 
not only builds on democracy-theoretical work on the key role of performance, 
notably Judith Butler’s performative theory of assembly reminding us that if we 
rely only on speech we miss the expressive dimension of physical bodies and fail 
to attend to the dynamics of exclusion in speech-only assembly formats (Butler, 
2015). It also incorporates research by performing artists on “reducing implicit 
cognitive biases through the performing arts” Arch et al. (2020). In this context, 
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choreography or mise-en-scène are not only invoked metaphorically, referencing the 
spaces and stages of aesthetic experimentation only to relegate these to the (irrel- 
evant, irreverent) sidelines of the field of technological transformation. Quite the 
contrary: in an economy increasingly turning to experience as the final frontier of 
value creation, the work of imagination and institution (from “experience” designs 
facilitating complex and collaborative forms of use to the education of the “creative” 
agency expected to drive such processes) assumes a centrality that is not always eas- 
ily reconciled with the self-styled exile from the din of the world we have come to 
associate with the arts, or views of aesthetic autonomy that see in artistic freedom 
a model for other freedoms. But here we are, creating, measuring, organizing expe- 
rience across linked lifeworlds whose degree of interconnectedness is yet another 
symptom of the condition of distribution. 

So yes, arts and culture offer us methodological inspiration to better understand 
how the concepts we use interact with each other, how placing them in different 
constellations affect their analytical reach, change what they can tell and reveal to 
us about the world. In our attempt to bring technological and non-technological 
design processes together, we do not want to simply relegate the arts to the domain 
of the non-technological but need to highlight those formats that engage the ques- 
tion of technology from within. This does not mean to look only for technology- 
based media arts practices, but for forms of artistic expression that address one or 
more of the registers of the shift towards prediction as a ubiquitous system and the 
rise of scalable collective intelligences embedding us. Among those that interest us 
the most are the ones engaging with the not-yet, the speculative registers of artistic 
intuition open to and opening up multiple futures. Which is why we frame our 
exploration of collective intelligence through the question of anticipation. 


12.3 Anticipate! A Research Network on Collective 
Intelligence Design 


Building on future studies, scenario development, and speculative design, the inter- 
est in anticipation as a holistic framework continues to grow (Poli, 2019; Miller, 
2018). In this context, authors and colleagues initiated anticipate — a collective 
intelligence design research network. Many of the ideas in this essay have been co- 
developed in the context of conversations across the research network.“ When the 
network was initiated, the researchers involved decided to not position the project 
in the context of a specific academic discipline or research field but maintain a 
“non-disciplinary” stance. Such a stance is, in turn, necessarily dynamic (tracking 


4. _ https://www.anticipate.network 
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transformations rather than observing final states) and collective (as there can be 
no single perspective from which the whole of a process or system comes into ana- 
lytical view). It is through the “anticipatory arts” of play (role-playing, storytelling, 
dystopian and utopian thinking in cinema, games, literature) and their what-if- 
power that we can develop new ways of engaging in fore-sighting activities on all 
levels of generative engagement — from the individual citizen to the policy maker 
structuring the different stages of such engagement. In the course of the anticipate 
network conversation, we have come to embrace a type of play where players change 
the rules of engagement and exploration as they move through the process through 
the following principles: 


1. Explore Impact. Rather than solely focusing on a single technology (such as arti- 
ficial intelligence) as a field of applied innovation, the network makes the question 
of collective intelligence the focus of non-disciplinary inquiry and experiment. This 
allows us to approach, explore and comprehend the wide-ranging implications and 
possible impact of machinic intelligences without locking us into the dynamics of 
technological development. 


2. Imagine Innovation. New imaginaries, new narratives, new horizons — if we 
are to anticipate worlds in which human and non-human actors become part of 
collective intelligences, we will need all of these. In imagining alternative futures, 
the network widens the space of innovation. This goes both ways, as we also need to 
innovate imagination. New technologies change the way we can arrive at concepts, 
tell stories, foresee futures. This opens up new problem spaces and calls for new 
conceptual blueprints to ultimately create new instruments for the organization of 
change. 


3. Co-Create Discourses. We can only find the new if we have a language that 
allows room for the unknown. Otherwise we may not be able to name the new 
when we encounter it — or miss it altogether. The network critically assesses the 
terms we have come to use to talk about the new — and creates new terms whenever 
we think existing terms won't do. The co-creation of new languages is one way to 
anchor technology design in a broader and more holistic conversation about how 
we want to live and work. 


4. Make Worlds. The distinctions we have established in education and research 
have served us only so well in building new alliances. Rather than struggling to 
re-connect what we have come to accept as always already separate — IT, SSH, Arts 
and Culture — we begin with a multi- and even non-disciplinary view of the systems 
and worlds of which we are a part. In the context of ecological crisis, we need to 
have a better sense of how the world exists — its interdependencies, its timescales, its 
spatialities. If technology is to play a role in addressing this crisis, we need a way of 
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speaking about worldmaking that acknowledges that technologies can play multiple 
roles, and that our ways of exploring impact must acknowledge the complexity of 
technological agency. 


5. Contextualize Agency. The conditions of change frame our agency — as they 
change, so do our options for individual and collective action. Awareness of contexts 
directly translates into new possibilities for action. We need to rethink how we can 
explore anticipatory assumptions, harnessing structures for mutual learning to meet 
these challenges. By collaborating with a wide range of actors, we can devise new 
educational formats to properly assess, scope and tackle more complex and chaotic 
problems. 


Exemplifying a new generation of socio-technical systems, automated decision 
making is on the rise, with capacities for data analysis and prediction that far exceed 
the powers of earlier generations of expert systems that simply offered static contex- 
tualizations for individual decisions (Algorithm Watch, 2020). While data ethics 
strategies affirm the centrality of the human as “decision-maker of last resort”, these 
systems (applied cross-sectorally, including automotive, banking/finance, health, 
human resources) effectively confront us with a sober truth: a hybrid system in 
which machines will propose and ultimately make better decisions. If we want to 
resolve this dilemma — that ethics place the human in command, while technolog- 
ical innovation improves the quality of (soon) autonomous assistive systems — we 
need cooperative decision systems that offer dynamic recontextualisation, design a 
co-agency model that can comprehend the hybridization of human and machinic 
agency, and safeguard not only our individual human agency but our ability to co- 
exist in a new generation of collective intelligences that radically alter our under- 
standing of the ways in which humans and machines collaborate. Building a “stack 
design” conversations is one way to do that — stressing our embeddedness in socio- 
technical systems designed to amplify our collective agency and open up new prac- 
tices of co-creation. 


12.4 Data Institutions: Stack Design as a Way to Frame 
Matters of Concern 


One of the ongoing conversations offering points of entry and reference for a “stack 
design” conversation revolves around data governance. Combining data manage- 
ment and the definition of user rights, stack design appears here as the design of data 
institutions.’ Trusts, for example, feature prominently in the EU’s data governance 


5. For the design vision of one of the major data space industry alliances, see OPENDEI (2021). 
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framework.° For the Open Data Institute, data trusts apply the existing concept 
of fiduciary duty to data management: “With data trusts, the independent person, 
group or entity stewarding the data takes ona fiduciary duty. In law, a fiduciary duty 
is considered the highest level of obligation that one party can owe to another — a 
fiduciary duty in this context involves stewarding data with impartiality, prudence, 
transparency and undivided loyalty” Such visions have inspired a wide range of 
approaches in the search for alternatives to the current system of data extractivism 
driven by the agendas of a small number of companies that dominate the platform 
economy. 

In “Data Union”, digital artisan, educator and feminist hacker Larisa Blazic and 
her collaborators “established the first International Data Union to represent the 
rights of individuals, outside the control of commerce or the state”. The goal was 
to “support members in leveraging the value of their data” as they retain their 
data rights but define the term of its use by others. If there is to be a transla- 
tion of collective bargaining traditions to the new field of data labor, this means 
conflict — including the refusal to work (“data strike”) if there is no agreement. 
Recently, the “data union” project was followed-up by a “Data Union Fork: tools 
for data strike”, a workshop to co-create the technical means of such collective self- 
determination of the ways in which the data we generate throughout our daily 
lives are used by others.’ In these design conversations, Blazic featured the use of 
DECODE OS, part of the toolkit created by her fellow software activists in the 
DECODE project, a collaborative software and policy research process revolving 
around citizen-driven strategies for technological sovereignty.” 

Her work on data unions exemplifies a brand of arts-and-technology research 
that allies experimental approaches, agile technology development, and the design 
of distributed systems. While Blazic and DECODE relate their work directly to 
the technopolitical grassroots, Steamr is part of a current wave of data monetization 


6. _ https://ec.europa.eu/digital-single- market/en/european-data-governance 
7. https://theodi.org/article/what-is-a-data- trust 

8. https://www.e-w-n-s.net/dataunion/dataunion.html 

9. — https://waag.org/en/event/data-union-fork-tools-data-strike 


10. One of the motivations for our research is existing “technological sovereignty” efforts such as DCENT 
(Decentralised Citizens ENgagement Technologies) that have already engaged in such stack design. Building 
on a wide array of activist/social movement engagement, DCENT already developed a “collective intelligence 
framework” that links what we refer to as “stack design” to the “new municipalism” involving citizens in the 
future of urban development and cross-city cooperation in a broader technopolitics. See D-CENT (2014); 
on new municipalism, see Barcelona En Comú (2019). A follow-up project, DECODE was “an experimen- 
tal project to develop practical alternatives to how we use the internet today — four European pilots will show 
the wider social value that comes with individuals being given the power to take control of their personal 
data and given the means to share their data differently.” See https://decodeproject.eu/what-decode. 
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start-ups, representing another strand of the current effort to explore the future role 
of data intermediaries. While both Blazic and Streamr refer to “data unions” as orga- 
nizational forms to advance shared interests, Streamr explicitly links its proposals 
to market design strategies. 

The team behind Streamr, “the missing real time data protocol for the decentral- 
ized web”, has made the case that it is through the creation of “data unions” that we 
will be able to create an alternative data ecosystem (Ronstedt, 2020).'' The design 
of an automated data marketplace offers an example of trying to understand how 
(our) data acts once we release it into a dynamic of self-organized value creation. 
Whether such marketplaces are a good answer to the question of ethical monetiza- 
tions of data or whether monetization is in conflict with technological sovereignty 
and self-determination continues to be a matter of controversy. 

The Electronic Frontier Foundation, for example, “strongly opposes data divi- 
dends and policies that lay the groundwork for people to think of the monetary 
value of their data rather than view it as a fundamental right” ([sukayama, 2020). 
Both proposed privacy regulation (leaving the determination of the value of data 
essentially to the companies using the data) and the vast profits of platform econ- 
omy giants (vast in total but tiny in per-user amounts) suggest that “if where we've 
been is any indication of where were going, there won't be much benefit from a 
data dividend”. Because payouts are likely to remain low, creating incentives for 
those to whom such small amounts matter will affect the most vulnerable popula- 
tions; and even data that appears to have little value (like the location of the school 
from which you graduated) might affect the outcome of automated decision sys- 
tems (such as denying loans to people from the “wrong” neighborhood). EFF also 
opposes “pay-for-privacy” schemes that offer discounts in return for greater access 
to data to better target ads. Instead, EFF makes the case that privacy is far from 
dead — and neither dividends nor discounts should convince us to turn a freedom 
into a commodity. 

Responding to criticism of his polemical “privacy is dead” proposition, Streamr’s 
head of growth has argued that it is precisely the expectation to get involved in 
market design that will end up weakening privacy: “because it is too difficult to 
protect what is precious, people end up giving up on all of it and their privacy 
becomes entirely worthless by default. So why not put a value on it, and ask peo- 
ple to figure out those decisions for themselves?” (Malik, 2020). Being asked to 
put a value on their data, he claims, will in fact lead many of them to differen- 
tiate more, not less, between data to be kept private and data made available to 
others. He is also convinced that appropriate forms of property will be found to 


11. https://swash.io is one of the first use cases demonstrating the data union principle, https://www.clture.io 
and https://datacy.com are other examples of automated data marketplaces. 
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facilitate such sharing: “When transferring data as property, Data Unions, who act 
as mediators of people’s data, will likely adopt leasing rights more akin to author- 
ship rights than simplistic property rights”.'* Such sharing can easily co-exist with 
the use of privacy-protecting tools; and a simple agency matrix that only sees states, 
markets and individual consumers obscures the key role of civil society interme- 
diaries who — like data unions — protect the interests of their members. Which is 
why “were going to need legislation to stop unscrupulous players, and to establish 
healthy relations between a union’s managers and its owners”. Data unions offer a 
way to comprehend how data-based value creation works; it also helps us under- 
stand how “the platform economy” could and should be regulated, how user rights 
(including rights to share their data) might drive the design of technology policy 
and ultimately “the stack” itself as such regulation is built into the system in the 
form of depersonalization standards or other ethics-by-design features." 

What we take from these two use cases: the question of intermediaries — collec- 
tives — identifies an important terrain for “collective intelligence design” as the focus 
shifts from the individual to the individual-in-context (Ruhaak, 2020).'* We also 
welcome the call to reimagine concepts of property and public goods, especially if 
the emphasis on “selling” data shifts toward the conditions of “sharing” data and 
the rules and relationships needed to govern such sharing. 

Data monetization is one of the areas where key decisions regarding our collective 
agency (and intelligence) are currently made. Whenever (libertarian) trust in (new) 
markets competes with (activist) faith in enlightened policy making, our interest in 
the transformation of agency and value comes into play: what are the assumptions 
we make regarding users? Is the assumption of vulnerability to the “bribes” of data 


12. Malik references the work of Savona here. See Savona (2020). Reviewing the ideas of “data labor” and 
“collective bargaining” promoted by Weyl and others (see Weyl and Posner, 2018, the foundation based on 
these ideas <https://www.radicalxchange.or>, and the “short manifesto for the data labor movement” by 
Ibarra eż al. (2018); for a modest example of a data-dignity-based design approach, also see https://www.mi 
crosoft.com/en-us/garage/profiles/trove). Savona concludes that in these proposals, “The notion of labour 
dignity becomes ‘data dignity’. . . . Creating a credible institutional actor that can represent and collectively 
bargain on behalf of data generators is a necessary, though not sufficient, condition to make this governance 
model work. . . . Current labour markets issues — such as technological unemployment, skill-biased technical 
change, and wage polarisation — would simply be reproduced in a data labour market. ... Advocating for 
data labour markets to address data value redistribution is an endeavour whose success would depend on an 
adequate system of collective representation and bargaining.” In our view, this turns the question of “data 
labor” into a question of collective intelligence design. 


13. Also see the MyData Global community's comments on the draft version of the EU’s Data Governance Act 
https://mydata.org/2020/11/06/mydata-view-on-the-leaked-eu-data-governance-act-nov-5-2020. 


14. “New data governance models — such as data commons, in which groups of people collectively decide on 
data collection and use — can help us. In other cases, we may rely on intermediaries and data trusts to 
help us exercise our rights and execute our decisions. Such intermediaries should have a fiduciary duty to 
make decisions in our best interest, and the scope of their power should be restricted to a specific purpose. 
Importantly, collective data governance models are needed for non-personal and personal data alike.” 
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dividends and discounts simply an expression of policy paternalism, or is it even 
more naive to have faith in collective bargaining when the history of organized 
labor and social movements includes fantastic victories (whether and to what extent 
the authoritarian economies of China and the Soviet Union qualify as examples of 
the power of organized labor is a concern whose complexity lies beyond the scope 
of this essay) but also (especially in Europe and the US) many defeats by those 
whose agency was amplified to a much greater extent by “market” forces? What 
would the fora for such negotiations be, and how would those involved arrive at a 
shared sense of the creation and distribution of value? What are the strengths and 
limitations of a “data labor” analogy, beyond the references to work and collective 
bargaining? And what if the vision of organized labor is that of the “wobblies”, the 
International Workers of the World (IWW) refusing a politics of representation? 
Exploring the radical imaginaries invoked by a “data union” might be one of the 
tasks for historically-aware research and organizing. 

What is intriguing about the data union vision is that machine intelligence (as in 
automated sharing of data governed by user-defined rules) may be harnessed in new 
forms of sharing. But to fully take advantage of such possibilities, it makes sense to 
expand the “data union” vision and return to more comprehensive imaginaries of 
cooperation and commoning. The horizon here, however, is not the reinvention of 
markets (through theories of data labor and economic theories of auctioning), but 
to think “other-than” markets. 

Commons have been considered as key elements in the building of cultures of 
trust: “we should look for ways of making data available for the common inter- 
est ... Technology companies would move from being data owners to becoming 
data stewards” (Shah, 2018). And the idea of user-defined rules for the shared 
use and maintenance of resource is, after all, one way to define the commons: 
“Users negotiate their own rules, assign responsibilities and entitlements, and set up 
monitoring systems to identify and penalize free riders”. And yet, market design 
theorists Posner and Weyl (referenced explicitly by the framers of Streamr’s “data 
union” perspective) continue to recycle the clichéd version of a “tragedy of the com- 
mons” (Posner and Weyl, 2018).'° But as Helfrich et al also note in their analysis, 
“critiques do not necessarily help us imagine how to remake our institutions and 


15. https://www.freefairandalive.org/read- it 


16. Garret Hardin’s controversial 1968 essay on the “tragedy of the commons” played a key role in populariz- 
ing contemporary uses of the commons; what is often forgotten is that Hardin himself revisited this essay 
and admitted that the omission of the term “unmanaged” in the original publication facilitated multiple 
misunderstandings. See Hardin (1998). Research on the (historical) diversity of commons management 
approaches (especially the work of Elinor Ostrom) has been a major contributor to the current renaissance 
of the commons as conceptual and organizational vision. 
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build a new world”.'’ Which is why, above and beyond conceptual critiques of 


the marginalization of cooperative and commons-based perspectives in the design 
of a new generation of data institutions, we turn to experiments that bring such 
cooperative institutions into being. 


12.5 New Collective Action Institutions: Platform 
Cooperatives 


In the platform cooperatives movement, the technology layer of data-driven efforts 
comes together with a tradition of cooperative value creation. The platform coop- 
eratives movement began in the US, but has already expanded into a strong inter- 
national network integrating many cooperative traditions into the platform coops 
conversation.'® Platform Coops Germany started in Germany in 2020.” For us, 
it is a use case in “translating” a global approach to organizational development 
by integrating regional cultures and traditions of cooperation with a platform 
design agenda.” More schematically, it is an effort to transform from below existing 
(technology-centric) innovation narratives to address commons-oriented ideation 
and value creation and bring existing dynamics around peer-to-peer cultures into 
a regional innovation context. The project has resonated especially with those who 
have struggled to open up the rather conservative tradition of German coopera- 
tivism, foregrounding the close relationship between more recent sharing economy 
trends and a much broader historical tradition of cooperativism that is currently 
experiencing a renaissance. The latter is key because it shapes the context in which 
sharing economy initiatives exist and expand — an opening of definitions and nar- 
rative of innovation, of (public) value, and of collaborative agency and cooperative 
management.” 

While cooperativism in Germany has its roots in the agricultural sector, other 
sectors with a strong cooperative dynamic include banking, energy, food, and 


17. https://www.freefairandalive.org/read- it 


18. https://platform.coop/who-we-are/people, also see https://coopcycle.org. Driven by art and design 
students to create an alternative to individualist startup culture, s:coop is an example of “next generation” 
cooperativism; while start-up culture is all around us, there are fewer efforts to bring younger people into 
the cooperative ecosystem, see https://scoop.vision. 


19. https://platformcoop.de. Platform Coops Germany is supported through the first-ever federal research 
fund for non-technological innovation, the Innovation Programme for Business Models and Pioneering 


Solutions (IGP). 
20. https://platformcoop.de/, https://www.coopgo.de 


21. Fora mapping of German sharing and cooperative economy actors, see https://www.i-share-economy.org. 
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housing (Brummer, 2018). Cooperative approaches to “shared infrastructure” are 
much older than the platform/sharing economy; like their counterparts across 
Europe, German farmers have “shared” equipment for over 60 years in machin- 
ery associations (Hasenpusch, 2018). The cooperative movement just celebrated 
the 130th anniversary of the “cooperative law” from 1889. Today, 40 million 
peopel across Germany are members of a cooperative, the cooperative idea has been 
accorded UNESCO Intangible Cultural Heritage status in 2016. While it is his- 
torically inaccurate to argue that this tradition implies that “Germany invented the 
sharing economy’, not least because the modern cooperative movement has its roots 
in England (ICA) and sharing is common to all cultures, it is true that the cooper- 
ativism pioneers “Raiffeisen and Schulze-Delitzsch ... were ahead of their time in 
anticipating a sharing economy based more on mutual benefit than on personal or 
public property” (Reay, 2018). 

In order to support the further development of the sharing economy, establish- 
ing and strengthening links with the cooperative sector is important, as the new 
forms of “platform cooperativism” and the assessments of the future potential of 
the sharing economy are likely to benefit from exploring these wider historical con- 
nections with cooperative ownership and use. The German cooperative movement 
is currently going through a fair amount of soul-searching; organisations such as 
Igenos e. V., an association of cooperatives’ members, are making the case for a 
bottom-up renewal of cooperative practices hampered by the movement’s top-down 
traditions (Igenos, 2018).” The new discussion of “platform cooperatives” offers 
additional inspiration. Traditional cooperative actors are beginning to engage with 
the platform cooperativism trend, but the key actors in critically assessing this trend 
have been civil society organisations like Supermarkt Berlin and rethink coop (a 
member of the US-based “Platform Cooperativism Consortium”) (Bott and Giers- 
berg, 2018). Recent initiatives such as Platform Cooperatives Germany reflect a 
growing interest in a renaissance of cooperativism in the context of contempo- 
rary peer-to-peer cultures and infrastructures. It illustrates the dynamics of creating 
alternative narratives through processes of organizational development that are, in 
turn, a key register of systems design. Their attention to the technology layer of 
cooperative value creation opens up another register of the systems design conver- 
sation we wish to engage in. 

The focus on platform coops also helps argue that the rise of “data societies” as 
narratives of change and innovation does not simply call for a corresponding set 
of “data institutions”, but of collective action institutions that facilitate different 


22. The report references the work of Giinter Ringle on the impact of National-Socialist on the cooperative 
tradition of democratic selforganization (see Ringle, 2018). 
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kinds of individual and collective agency. Future anticipate research will turn to the 
insights of collective action research and its attention to long-term change, as we 
explore the social and cultural institutions framing our actions: “we need to look 
at institutions for collective action from a long term perspective. First of all, an 
institution needs time to get in shape, to be modeled according to the needs of 
those involved, and these institutions change slowly: a (semi-)democratic process 
for the change of rules requires time-consuming consultation of all the stakehold- 
ers involved. Secondly, the success of an institution, once well in place, can to a 
certain extent be measured by its longevity. By doing this, in combination with an 
examination of the stimulating and/or threatening factors that these institutions 
were dealing with we can understand what makes cooperation successful and when 
it fails. History thus is essential to our understanding of the mechanisms underly- 
ing institutions for collective action”.*’ Key examples of institutions foregrounded 
by anticipate are commons and cooperatives — two collective action institutions 
currently experiencing a renaissance and supported across many communities of 
change as integral to the co-creation of shared knowledges and futures. How- 
ever, we do not explore them primarily in terms of their institutional design, but 
explore the role of storytelling in building new collective action institutions — much 
more than organizational forms, they reflect shared visions and values. 


12.6 Creating Narratives of the Future 


In her Nobel Lecture, the writer Olga Tokarczuk addressed the quest for new nar- 
ratives: 


“Today our problem lies — it seems — in the fact that we do not yet have ready nar- 
ratives not only for the future, but even for a concrete now, for the ultra-rapid trans- 
formations of today’s world. We lack the language, we lack the points of view, the 
metaphors, the myths and new fables. Yet we do see frequent attempts to harness rusty, 
anachronistic narratives that cannot fit the future to imaginaries of the future, no doubt 
on the assumption that an old something is better than a new nothing, or trying in this 
way to deal with the limitations of our own horizons. In a word, we lack new ways of 
telling the story of the world” (Tokarczuk, 2019). 


By definition, artistic intuition comprehends the current conjuncture in ways 
that differ radically from empirical assessments, and such an intuition makes no 
claim to representativeness in its sweeping diagnosis. Yet wherever we have looked, 


23. http://www.collective-action.info/introduction 
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we find evidence of both the exhaustion of existing narratives — of autonomous 
agency whose conflictual dynamics of constitution are rarely acknowledged as citi- 
zens, people, users are expected to always already have such agency; of infinite eco- 
nomic growth as material condition safeguarding the coherence of open societies; 
of technology-centric innovation struggling to imagine non-technological vectors 
of change — and a growing interest in new stories of the world. The 2019 report 
Understanding our political nature: how to put knowledge and reason at the heart of 
policymaking, the first outcome of the European Commission’s Enlightenment 2.0 
initiative, makes attention to the role of narrative a key measure of future policy 
success.” And related efforts such as the “European Moments” research project 
coordinated by Timothy Garton Ash has already documented people’s willingness 
to contribute to such a co-creation of narratives.” 

Tokarczuk includes the qualifier “it seems” — more than a rhetorical phrase, “it 
seems” can be interpreted as an attempt to capture that the world is trying to tell us 
something. To ask ourselves whether there is indeed a “language of things”, whether 
we need to look at the question of representation from the other side — focusing less 
on the question of the subject, of identity and intention, and much more on the 
object, its autonomy, its other-than-human temporalities (think nuclear or plastic 
waste) and spatialities (think pollution particles). Whether or not this involves an 
epistemological effort to actually “side with the object”, we see a useful change in 
perspective to approach the condition of distribution.” 

So we imagine a non-human perspective, we inscribe alterity into our relation 
to the world, no matter what else we do, it seems that we must follow this ethical 
injunction. Grasping the threat of extinction, activists and the arts alike want us 


24. https://ec.europa.eu/jrc/en/facts4eufuture/understanding-our- political-nature 
25. https://europeanmoments.com 


26. For explorations of Walter Benjamin’s “primitive” reflections on such a “language of things”, see Bracken 
(2002) as well as Steyerl (2006). As noted by David Cunningham in his “Photography and the Language of 
Things” series, “it’s hard, too, not to see this concept of a language of things as prompted by, and as alluding 
to, a far more pervasive turn to things and objects in recent theory and art than could be disinterred from the 
‘weird’ mix of pantheism, nominalism and early romanticism to be found in the young Benjamin’s essay itself 
(written when he was 24 years old). Indeed, from the post-Deleuzian vitalism of a so-called new materialism 
to the generalized ‘actants’ of Latourian anthropology to the ‘withdrawing’ but always active objects of object- 
oriented ontology, speaking things are pretty much everywhere in the humanities and social science today” 
(<https://www.fotomuseum.ch/en/explore/still-searching/articles/29092_if_things_could_speak>). We 
share this interest in part because the “algorithmic” object is challenging not only our attempts to translate 
its manner of “speaking” but the whole idiom of “making the invisible visible” so often invoked to account 
for the (presumed) power of the arts. It is, in fact, not clear to us at all what the role of the arts might be in 
exploring the condition of distribution, nor what conceptual idioms might best facilitate such exploration. 
So by “siding with the object”, we try to follow what the arts do — and see where such practice-driven research 
leads us. 
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to finally listen to the world-as-other.”’ So Gaia is our interlocutor.” During an 
exchange around the question of “the collective” organized by Bruno Latour, the 
conservationist David Western comments on the frequent invocation of the figure 
of a self-organizing whole popularized by Lynn Margulis and James Lovelock that 
“We had better get our metaphors right, because if we don’t convince the public 
about the threats to our planet and mobilize action in the next ten, were in real 
trouble. Metaphors matter”.”” While consensus builds that “Gaia” also makes sense 
scientifically, Western contends that “we have to distinguish between a metaphor 
which has public valence and galvanizes action, and a metaphor that captures the 
essence of the planetary process”. And Lovelock himself has noted that “Even if 
in the end Gaia should turn out to be no more than a metaphor, it would still have 
been worth thinking of the Earth as a living system” (Latour, 2016). So the whole 
it is; our situation demands that we maintain the question of the whole — of the 
horizon of our agency and the effects it creates as it interacts with the agency of 
others, human and non-human —~ as one layer of our inquiry. 

Which brings us, incidentally, back to the question of the stack. GAIA-X, a Euro- 
pean initiative to create a federated cloud infrastructure, explicitly references Gaia as 
figure of the planetary.*' The project has been accompanied by a collaborative cod- 
ing effort to create a “sovereign cloud stack”, a collection of open source code pow- 
ering a wide variety of cloud-based services.” In this context, “Gaia” has become 
the cypher of a socio-technological system safeguarding “sovereignty”. Whether or 
not its initiators think “Gaia” beyond the geopolitical conflicts such “sovereignty” 
is meant to address (the proposal references the need for an alternative to existing 
authoritarian and libertarian approaches to the internet, read: China and US), or 


27. Also see the “sustainability turn” in (organized) culture; examples include the Network of European Museum 

rganizations https://www.ne-mo.org/advocacy/our-advocacy- work/museums-and-sustainability.htm! 

Org tions https:// glad y/ d y k/ d bility.html 

and We are Museums http://www.wearemuseums.com/museumsforclimate/museums-facing- extinction, 

UNESCO is currently revisiting its Agenda 2030 strategy to better address Sustainable Development Goals 

(https://en.unesco.org/news/how-could-science- museums-contribute-achievement-sustainable-developm 
ent-goals). 


28. Initiated by a flagship publication of the natural sciences, the launch of The Lancet Planetary Health (which 
“seeks to be the pre-eminent journal for enquiry into sustainable human civilisations in the Anthropocene”) 
is indicative of the extent to which this conversation is already underway, see https://www.thelancet.com/la 
nplh/about. The authors of this chapter are active in https://www.planetaryhealthalliance.org. 


29. See “Feedback on Day One,” p. 131, in Latour eż al. (2020). 


30. ibid. On the state of scientific discussions on Gaia, see Clark (2020). The biological research of Margulis 
(1938-2011) features prominently in the “Critical Zones” engagement and exhibition project co-curated by 
Latour, see https://zkm.de/en/exhibition/2020/05/critical-zones. 


31. https://www.data-infrastructure.eu 


32. http://scs.community 
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beyond a vision of data-driven value creation we do not yet know, what counts is 
that a metaphor has been put into play that at least strives to think the planetary 
to engineer a (more) viable system.” It now assumes, in Western’s terms, “public 
valence” beyond the spheres of ecopolitics and might facilitate translations between 
the technological and the non-technological. 

What appears like a shift away from the non-technological to the technological 
is much closer to the original intent than often assumed; Lovelock (inventor of 
the electron capture detector) has recently suggested that the Gaia theory “is just 
engineering written very large indeed ... with Gaia you can go out in the world and 
start measuring things” (Watts, 2020a).” What is important in the context of our 
argument here is that we use “the stack” as an ecosystemic metaphor to engage with 
the relational infrastructures sustaining collective intelligences. And while the term 
“ecosystem” is commonly used metaphorically to describe such infrastructures, it 
makes sense to speak of the infrastructures for our data-driven lives in ecosystemic 
terms not least because their operation assumes a wide range of resources.” The 
miniaturization of devices has been made possible by the planetary expansion of the 
distributed systems that allows these ever-smaller devices to operate, the networks 
of sourcing, production, use, and disposal are planetary indeed.” And so are the 
stacks that allow these distributed systems to operate — whether or not they reference 
“Gaia” in their names. 


33. Technical specifications are under development, a draft is expected mid-2021. 


34. The quickly-expanding list of GAIA-X partners, already ranging from regional cloud providers to the data 
intelligence company Palantir, suggests that GAIAX is on its way to becoming another example of the “Brus- 
sels Effect” of passive externalization of regulatory approaches primarily aimed at actors in Europe's common 
market, see Bradford (2020). 


35. Bruno Latour has hailed Lovelock’s invention as one of our age’s greatest discoveries: “While Galileo used a 
telescope to reveal that the Earth is part of an infinite universe, Lovelock used his electron capture detector 
to reveal that the Earth is completely different from any other planet because it has life. He and [Lynn] Mar- 
gulis spotted Gaia. Lovelock from space, taking the question as globally as possible;Margulis from bacteria, 
taking the question from the other end, both realising that Life, capital L, has managed to engineer its own 
conditions of existence. For me that is the greatest discovery of this period, though it is still not very much 
accepted by mainstream science.” (See Watts, 2020b). 


36. Needless to say, the political pathos presenting Europe as a leader in sustainability is not exactly substantiated 
by many of the EU’s policy initiatives, and artists and designers have already criticized the call for a “New 
European Bauhaus” (NEB) to guide the green transition and called for a new holism: “the transnational 
character of climate change challenges the idea of borders and national sovereignty, showing us that the only 
way forward is in thinking of the world as a whole” (https://janvaneyck.info/apply/letter-to-object-to-the- 
term-new-european-bauhaus). At the same time, the NEB process pioneers a design-driven policy process 
and has set up a wide engagement process around regenerative economies and planetary perspectives, see 
https://blogs.ec.europa.eu/eupolicylab/portfolios/social-economy-canvas. 


37. See the Good Electronics Networks for reports from all corners of the world of electronics production and 
disposal. Members include environmental, human rights, labor and research organizations, https://goodel 
ectronics.org/aboutus/members. 
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In Novacene, Lovelock has developed this vision of a cybernetic culture fur- 
ther. Extrapolating the potential of machinic intelligence, he imagines the emer- 
gence of cybernetic organisms (cyborgs) cooperating with humans to maintain 
(through geoengineering and other efforts) Gaia's capacity for self-regulation (Love- 
lock, 2019). Whether or not readers agree with such an ecomodernist proposal — 
what inspires us is that Lovelock speculates about possible futures as a way to identify 
paths of action in the present.*® 


12.7 Feeding Forward: Elements of a Collective 
Intelligence Design Stack 


The complexity of new technical infrastructures that cut across national boundaries 
and call into question established governance framework challenges publics and 
policy makers observing current acceleration of technological change — autonomous 
systems, artificial intelligences, decentralised technologies. Many analysts sug- 
gest that we stress the role of technology even more. But what we learn from the arts 
is that it is crucial to explore the impact of such change — and the societal challenges 
that arise from such change — through the lens of individual and collective experi- 
ence: what impact do these changes have on the ways in which we live, work, and 
anticipate individual and collective futures? In the course of these conversations, 
the authors have created a first draft of a design canvas to explore how the condi- 
tion of distribution affects how we approach objects, comprehend emerging forms 
of human-machine agency, co-create value, integrate anticipation into what we do, 
and work toward an understanding of intelligence that breaks out of the mold of 
measuring machine intelligence against narrow comprehensions of consciousness 
(Zehle et al., 2021). 

Returning us to the “stories of the world” perspective, such efforts challenge the 
conventional view of being overwhelmed by complexity. While designing the tech- 
nological conditions that frame local action — around health, justice, and/or climate 
issues — is not always part of the vision of political action, a wide range of practices 
of collaborative “infrastructuring” — from autonomous media networks to local 


38. Lovelock uses the term “cyborg” in the generic sense of “cybernetic organism” that has accompanied the 
popularization of cybernetic approaches and was introduced by Manfred E. Clynes and Nathan S. Kline 
in their 1960 Astronautics article “Cyborgs and Space.” In the context of science-and-technology studies, 
the term is more frequently associated with the work of Donna Haraway. For an overview of the impact 
Haraway’s cyborg had expecially on feminist and queer theory, see “cyborg” in the New Materialism Almanac 
https://newmaterialism.eu/almanac/c/cyborg.html. In Haraway’s recent work, the cyborg as that which cuts 
across the boundaries between human and non-human has given way to “new figures of promise such as the 
coyote, the trickster, companion species, or her recent turn to the chthonic forces of the Earth” (ibid.). For 
an analysis of Haraway’s nuanced engagement with “Gaia” see Clark (2019). 
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commons — exists (Lyle et al., 2018). We will continue to explore such strategies of 
dealing with complexity in addressing a broad range of societal challenges, and it is 
the nexus of agency-in-distributed-systems to which we keep returning. To do so, 
we need to explore whether (and if so, how) the dominant narratives of change end 
up decontextualizing (and thus weakening) our individual and collective agency to 
the extent that the very idea that we could have an impact on the contexts that 
frame this agency becomes almost unthinkable. 

Only a few decades ago, technology assessment was at the center of discussions 
of how best to address societal challenges. Today, it has narrowed its focus and con- 
tributed to a corresponding narrowing of innovation narratives (Sand, 2019). We 
have found that engaging in a multi-layered “stack design” conversation is much 
more demanding than embracing metaphors of the whole, and we are far from 
being able to specify the elements of a “collective intelligence design stack”. How- 
ever, the “stack design” perspective has been particularly useful in locating inter- 
depencies of technological and non-technological transformations and the search 
for ways to co-design such assemblages to better amplify our individual and col- 
lective agency.” Guided by the concept stack of our draft “collective intelligence 
design canvas”, we will continue to iterate this canvas to facilitate such engagement 
with use cases that help us understand these layers, both individually and in their 
interaction. 

Across the cooperative economy, related design proposals have already been 
made and we are looking to integrate their findings. This includes the work of 
the MyData Global cooperative, bringing coders, engineers, policy makers, and 
researchers together, MyData to pioneer a design-oriented “data literacy” conver- 
sation to which we would like to contribute.“ An innovation research agency that 
has already prioritized collective intelligence in its work, NESTA has created the 
draft of a “Collective Intelligence Design Playbook”.*' It schematizes a great deal of 
research into the dynamics of collaboration, citizen science, civic technology, and 
social movements engaging in technology design processes, a new grant program 
encourages innovation in this emerging field.“ And the Systemic Design Associ- 
ation has offered its own approach, based on comparative co-creation research.“ 
Exploring these and related efforts to structure design conversations, we have inte- 
grated the research issues explored above in a canvas that links six different vectors 


39. For a comparative analysis of co-creation approaches with a systemic design focus, see Jones (2018). 
40. https://mydata.org 

41. https://www.nesta.org.uk/toolkit/collective-intelligence-design- playbook 

42. https://www.nesta.org.uk/feature/collective-intelligence- grants 


43. https://www.systemicdesigntoolkit.org 
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influencing how we imagine and approach behavioural, social, and cultural change: 


object, agency, value, situation, intelligence, and world. 


ANTICIPATE CANVAS 


< PERSPECTIVE SHIFT CONCEPT PERSPECTIVE SHIFT > 


MATERIAL / DISCRETE OBJECT HYBRID / PROCESSUAL 
ACTORS / INDIVIDUAL / DECONTEXTUALIZED AGENCY ACTANTS / DISTRIBUTED / ECOSYSTEMIC 
COMPETITIVE / COMMENSURABLE VALUE CO-CREATIVE / INCOMMENSURABLE 
HERE / NOW SITUATION EMERGENT / FUTURAL 
HUMAN-VS-NON-HUMAN SESS Te COLLECTIVE 
CULTURE-VS-NATURE WORLD GAIA / PLANETARY 


OBJECT: Building Processual Awareness for Regenerative 
Economies 


Anticipate facilitates the long-term thinking required for citizen-driven transfor- 
mation processses, circular economies and “triple bottom line” models of value cre- 
ation. While cycles of extraction, production, use, and disposal keep raw materials, 
pollution particles, or waste in motion across space and time, we think of “objects” 
mainly in their (spatial and temporal) discreteness. It is a real challenge to cognition, 
perception, and agency to comprehend that a plastic bag thrown into a river and the 
detection of micro-plastic particles in an unborn infant involve the same object. 
We wish to advance a processual comprehension of (technical and non-technical) 
objects to better address the ecosystemic effects they continue to produce on spa- 
tial and temporal scales that far exceed those of individual human lives (500+ 
year lifecycle of plastics, 300.000+ years nuclear waste). 


AGENCY: Distributed and Ecosystemic 


Anticipate uses co-creation to facilitate future-oriented visions of collective 
action taking the full range of human and non-human agency into account. 
We employ co-creation methods to better contextualize our agency, attend to the 
dynamics of sense-making, and bring into view systemic contexts. These include the 
ecosystems as well as the distributed technological infrastructures we use to com- 
municate, relate, and work, informing and guiding our decisions. Building on such 
an expanded sense of distributed objects and systems, it integrates non-human — 
including natural (example: bacteria) and machinic (example: learning systems) — 
agency in its visions of collective agency. In its effort to expand the space of agency, 
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we invite participants to mobilize culture and science to reimagine our relation- 
alities, make visible a wider array of actors, and expand the spatial and temporal 
scope of human agency — embracing a “futures” spirit to explore even more radical 
expansions of agency in processes of behavioural, social, and cultural change. Such 
an expanded sense of agency is all the more urgent as the climate crisis can nei- 
ther be comprehensively understood nor effectively addressed without attention 
to non-human forms of agency.“ 

As already discussed in the context of the 2015 COP21 and related legal initia- 
tives that have endowed several natural entities in various places around the world 
with rights and the capacity to be represented in courts, the question of integrating 
non-human agency in a new politics of representation acquires a new urgency 
in our times of crisis. 

In its experimentation with the role of arts and culture in the reimagination of 
(collective) agency, anticipate builds in these experiments, specifically the “Théatre 
des Négociations” organized on 2015 and related formats. The argument invoked 
by the organizers (including Bruno Latour) of the “theatre of negotions”, a simula- 
tion inspired by Latour’s ideas of a “parliament of things” still holds: “As the exper- 
imentation with forms of representation is a basic element of theater, it seemed 
appropriate to work with and within an institution that is dedicated to the pro- 
duction of theater”.“° The project integrated a simulation to simulate alternative 
political decision making dynamics — a play-based approach that also informs the 
vision of arts-and-culture oriented anticipate research. 


VALUE: Co-Creative 


Despite the truism that “everything has its price”, experience tells us that not all val- 
ues can be mapped onto each other. This reality severely limits current market-based 
efforts to “internalize” ecosystemic dynamics through the attribution of commer- 
cial value. “Broader European social values and citizens’ needs should be at the heart 
of the new policy narrative. Innovation, and the economic benefits that flow from 
it, will follow. This is the only way to achieve sustainable wellbeing and concrete 
solutions for citizens”.“” In the spirit of mission-driven transformation, anticipate 
attends to the complex dynamics of translation between incommensurable values 


44. For an example of actant/environment-centered design, see Sznel (2020). 


45. https://www.eurozine.com/representing-nature/, also see https://unfccc.int/process-and-meetings/the- pari 
s-agreement/the- paris-agreement 


46. https://raumlabor.net/le-theatre-des-negociations 


47. https://ec.europa.eu/info/publications/101-ideas-future-research-and-innovation-europe_en 
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and a vision of co-creating value involving the multiple value scales at the heart 
of collective action institutions such as commons and cooperatives. Its emphasis 
on complex transformation narratives build capacity to further explore such value 
co-creation beyond the project, contributing to social and technological innovation 
across a diversity of communities of change. 


SITUATION: Navigating Uncertain Futures 


Anticipates co-creative research formats build futures literacy.“ The exercise of col- 
lective, cooperative, and co-creative agency always occurs in the now, everything 
we do has the potential to contribute to behavioral, social, and cultural change. 
The ambition is to integrate a “futures” perspectives into the exercise of such 
agency. We do so by focusing on co-creation and advancing a definition of cre- 
ativity that ranges from the artistic and cultural to the technological, linking the 
daily exercise of citizenship to the longer-term co-creation of viable systems. 


INTELLIGENCE: Mobilizing Human + Non-Human Intelligences 


To fully harness the power of intelligent (machinic and natural) systems in address- 
ing the challenges of the current transformation to a regenerative economy, we must 
address — as part of a comprehensive behavioral, social, and cultural change — the 
framing of our agency both by technological and “natural” systems. 

Anticipate is motivated by a broader vision of collective intelligences that inte- 
grate human and non-human agency in new assemblages. We believe that we will 
only harness the power of intelligent systems if we redefine our relationship to non- 
human agency. In its final consequence, this means that we need to move beyond a 
vision of “human-centric design” — which is why anticipate develops an alternative 
view of collective agency and intelligence open to non-human agents and intelli- 
gences. 

Focusing on the central role of language — the way we describe and discuss 
these systems — in framing the kinds of agencies and intelligences we imagine, 
the IEEE has recently called for a “de-anthropomorphizing” of machinic intel- 
ligences to create space for new visions of collective intelligences and address 
the full range of ethical implications of co-designing such intelligences (Kostopou- 
los, 2011). Anticipate explores artistic practices that reimagine citizenship and 
democracy for an age of autonomous systems and artificial intelligences. We are 


48. Our use the term is inspired by UNESCO’s futures literacy initiative, https://en.unesco.org/futuresliteracy/ 
about. 


49. https://www.lincolninst.edu/sites/default/files/pubfiles/how-use-exploratory-scenario-planning-full.pdf 
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already beginning to imagine machines as actors in democratic societies, are giving 
“automated decision-making systems” an ever-expanding role,” and the EP (for 
European Parliament) has already (and passionately) debated whether or not to 
grant machines independent legal status (“robot personality”).”' Through the col- 
laborative analysis and assessment of embodied experiences across the arts, antici- 
pate facilitates our comprehension of contextual agency in embedded systems and 
human-machine-networks more generally, couples such technological visions 
with the distributed non-human agency of ecosystems, supports the co-creation 
of new interfaces to these systems, and hence fosters the future-oriented engage- 
ment with societal challenges needed to comprehensively analyze and effectively 
address them. 


WORLD: GAIA and Planetary Perspectives 


Popularized by the engineer James Lovelock and the biologist Lynn Margulis and 
recently embraced by sustainability thinkers like Bruno Latour as well as the 
“earth systems sciences”, the figure of “GAIA” invoked in European projects like 
“GAIA-X” describes a self-regulating systems whose survival hinges not on “envi- 
ronmentalism” — a view that continues to separate us from the world — but on 
a comprehensive understanding of our embeddedness in such a self-regulating 
system, and of the effects our behaviour has on the capacity of that systems to 
maintain and repair itself. 

There are several ways to read and use this canvas. The left column could be 
labeled “default / standard” (an understanding of the technical object, agency, and 
value that is mainstream and considered the unquestioned point of departure in 
policy papers and innovation narratives), the right column “challenge / what-if” — 
it schematizes the kind of conversation we would like to contribute to. Another way 
to read the canvas is to suggest that the key concepts in the middle column oscillate 
between these poles, so “discrete” and “processual” here refer to the respective ends 
of a spectrum of possible ways to view each of the concepts in the stack. 

Such a concept stack is our first approximation of stack design — before we can 
even define the stack as operating principle of a system, we want to map it as a con- 
ceptual constellation, treating “concepts” as as “boundary” concepts whose analyt- 
ical reach changes as we change our points of view.’ The “research briefs” offered 


50. https://algorithmwatch.org/en/project/automating-society 


51. https://www.europarl.europa.eu/RegData/etudes/STUD/2016/571379/IPOL_STU(2016/571379_EN.p 
df 


52. This is an experimental adaptation of the idea of boundary objects: “Boundary objects are those objects that 
are plastic enough to be adaptable across multiple viewpoints, yet maintain continuity of identity.” See (Star, 
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here will be part of the next round of anticipate conversations, expanding “stack 
design” into a holistic form of engagement. 
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Chapter 13 


Mapping the Landscape of Sharing 
and Cooperativism for Design Research 
and Practice 


By Ozge Subaşı, Anton Fedosov and Oliver Bates 


Emerging studies of local cooperatives, their sharing practices, and the use of plat- 
forms for cooperation call for specific designs and design guidelines to support 
the endurance and growth of a community-oriented collaborative economy. These 
efforts also indicate that design has the potential to shape cooperative engagements. 
However, to-date, only a few design resources are tailored for exploring and further 
developing design insights from empirical and conceptual research on sharing and 
cooperativism. To bridge this gap, we report on an international workshop that 
included a diverse group of scholars, designers, and activists. During the work- 
shop, we aimed to unpack the role of design regarding sharing and cooperativism. 
Through the synthesis of workshop outcomes, we present new insights pointing 
towards the development of an ecosystemic approach in design for cooperativism. 
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We call on designers to (1) proactively adopt design goals that focus on ecosys- 
temic design and tools; (2) be inclusive, equitable, and justice-oriented to ensure 
solidarity and collectivism; and (3) rethink terms such as currency and data while 
designing for cooperativism in their projects. In this chapter, we conceptualise and 
discuss the key ideas from the workshop highlighting potential implications for 
design research and practice. 


13.1 Introduction 


Sharing as a form of social exchange existed long before the invention of online 
sharing platforms (Belk, 2010; Cook eż al., 2013). The sharing economy — follow- 
ing a model of sharing idle capacities such as time, lodgings, cars and skills — has 
been fast-growing, incorporating many technology-centric and technology-driven 
designs and platforms (Botsman and Rogers, 2010; Belk, 2018). Recent studies on 
several sharing platforms indicate a number of design challenges associated with 
the emerging platforms such as discrimination of people of colour as entrepreneurs 
e.g., as Airbnb flat hosts (Edelman and Luca, 2014), inequality, distrust and safety 
concerns for disadvantaged populations (Dillahunt and Malone, 2015), the inse- 
curity and inequality created via on-demand work practices (Alkhatib eż al., 2017; 
Dillahunt eż al., 2018; Dumančić et al., this volume), the high emotional labour 
required to deliver a service (Lutz et al., 2018). 

As an alternative, sharing systems and digital services with a community ori- 
entation hold a promise to incorporate new ideas beyond existing financial and 
monetary platforms, such as creating micro-enterprises and collaborative curren- 
cies (Carroll and Bellotti, 2015), activating local neighbourhoods (Fedosov et al., 
2021a) and fostering community resilience (Light and Miskelly, 2015). There has 
been a significant amount of prior research in media and communication scholar- 
ship (e.g., John, 2017; Kennedy, 2016) as well as in (social) computing research 
(e.g., Fedosov, 2020) around the alternative versions of sharing beyond just repur- 
posing idle capacities. The key factors to the idealised social perspectives of the 
sharing (economy) services lie in their relation to human’s reciprocal capacity as 
untapped resources (John, 2017), and their potential for social change (Bellotti 
et al., 2014). 

The collective, and local aspects of sharing are essential and valuable qualities 
for the future of sharing cultures (e.g., Light and Miskelly, 2015). To minimise 
the inequalities, and build more sustainable futures, we arranged our workshop 
around the social benefits that emerge over time from local sharing initiatives 
(Light and Miskelly, 2015) rather than concentrating on the idle capacity, 
and its re-use to form new monetary economies (Light and Miskelly, 2019). 
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Inspired from the earlier work on commons, a resource shared by a group of people, 
Ostrom introduced an early set of design recommendations for shared resource sys- 
tems (Ostrom, 1990). Ostrom’s design principles were about defining boundaries, 
matching rules and conditions to community needs, giving the members the right 
to modify the established rules, handling conflict resolution, providing options for 
monitoring and sanctioning, and attending to the other governance activities (Hess 
and Ostrom, 2007). In their work on designing technologies for valuing social 
cooperation as a common good, Bassetti et al. (2019) emphasize the role of design 
for nurturing sharing and autonomous cooperation, cooperation that can point to 
social change, which are not yet disciplined by the capital (ibid.). They suggest 
that a platform is a space in which social cooperation emerges autonomously, and 
to achieve this, designers should create environments for common resources and 
common values to flow. In turn, Nardi (2019) calls for designers to take a stance 
and shoulder responsibility in various efforts within post-growth economies, which 
offers a contrasting narrative to mainstream platform capitalism. 

More recently, Botero et al. (2020) questions the role of participatory designers 
in contributing to commons-based forms of organising in the following ways: (a) 
to design better infrastructures and vocabularies for commoning practices, (b) to 
connect the vocabularies to the other transformative movements such as feminism, 
environmentalism, indigenous movements, and (c) to deal with the contradic- 
tions that arise from cultivating commons in capitalist and individualistic 
cultures. With the advent of digitalization, platform cooperativism (Scholz, 2016) 
describes how to organise sharing in the context of community by distributing own- 
ership, establishing democratic governance, and reinvigorating solidarity (Scholz 
and Schneider, 2017). By the same token, Lampinen eż al. (2018a) outline how 
the more traditional forms of organizing (e.g., member-owned cooperatives) deal 
with the challenges of digitalization. 

In this chapter, we concentrate on the role of design in building sustainable 
systems for cooperativism. As an example, a small body of work on sharing and 
cooperativism within the Human-Computer Interaction (HCI) scholarship shows 
the potential for new systems, platforms, and ecologies to harness social and ecolog- 
ical sustainability, as well as engender trust in platforms and communities through 
design (Dillahunt eż al., 2018; Glöss et al., 2016; Katrini, 2018; Lampinen et al., 
2013; Light and Miskelly, 2019; Fedosov et al., 2021a). This recent turn in design 
sets the expectation that designers take responsibility by asking who will benefit 
from the output, and how to address the problems of ecology and inequality caused 
by profligate development of contemporary consumption practice (Nardi, 2019). 
Moreover, designers and design decisions have potential in ensuring sustainable 
development of non-profit resource sharing arrangements (e.g., see Fedosov et al., 
2018, 2021a). We aim to foster such a discussion by presenting the outcomes of a 
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design workshop (Subasi eż al., 2020) focused on unpacking decisions made in 
the design of platforms (e.g., regarding governance structures, platform own- 
ership, privacy strategies for membership) and their relevance in the context 
of sharing and cooperativism. 


13.2 The Workshop 


We conducted a design workshop at the NordiCHI 2020,' the main Nordic forum 
for Human Computer Interaction research, with an aim to engage with sharing 
and cooperativism. By placing the existing design propositions with alternative eco- 
nomic models at the centre of our inquiry (Light, 2019), we drew upon three key 
aspects of sharing and cooperativism from the related work: (1) local and relational 
assets of sharing (Light and Miskelly, 2019); (2) global principles of sharing cul- 
tures (Katrini, 2018); and (3) designing beyond markets (Lampinen and Brown, 
2017). The aim of this workshop was to illustrate the common threads relating to 
the question: ow can designers contribute to devising mechanisms for cooperativism 
and sharing? 


13.2.1 Background 


Our work built upon previous design workshops and community efforts to fos- 
ter collaboration within HCI. The specific examples include: researcher organised 
panels on the sharing economy (e.g., Lampinen et al., 2015), formulated design 
statements regarding sustainable sharing in local communities (Malmborg et al., 
2015), examinations of power aspects and asymmetries around digitally-mediated 
labour (Lampinen et a/., 2018b), and suggested research agendas around themes of 
“Collaboration” and “Work” with respect to sharing economy platforms (Lampinen 
etal., 2016). Fedosov et al. (2019a) developed upon these themes by considering the 
design of platform cooperatives as a beneficial form of the sharing economy. They 
organised a special interest group at the CHI 2019, a premier international confer- 
ence of HCI, to provide multidisciplinary perspectives on challenges faced by plat- 
form co-ops and opportunities that accompany them. Their outcomes informed 
our composition of the critical prompts to the participants of the workshop. 

In our design workshop, we employed the Sharing Economy Design Cards 
(Fedosov eż al., 2019b) to facilitate hands-on activities where participants were 
prompted to critically reflect on the existing platforms. Example questions were: 
Who benefits from platforms? Who is harmed by the platform? (see Design Justice 


1. https://nordichi2020.org/ 
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Principles: Costanza-Chock, 2018; N.A., 2018). Our expectations for the work- 
shop were twofold: (1) to share our collective experiences on cooperativism, and (2) 
to reflect on how cooperativism can help in the design of platforms and technology 
through imagining how the alternative economic models may work alongside the 
dominant system of platform capitalism. 


13.2.2 Setup and Stages 


The workshop tools and materials included video conferencing, several scaffolded 
Miro boards with vector design elements and prompts, and digital workshop mate- 
rials such as post-it notes, pen, paper, as well as shared textual documents for note- 
taking. The 4-hour long workshop was conducted with the help of three facilitators, 
three note-takers and a technical assistant alongside 15 participants. 

We distributed the call for participation through mailing lists, former workshops 
(Fedosov et al., 2019a; Korsgaard et al., 2020), and multiple community channels 
such as the Sharing and Caring COST Action, the Sustainable HCI community, 
the CoTech network, and the LIMITS workshop series.” We received contribu- 
tions from scholars, designers, practitioners, and activists, covering topics such as: 
platforms, politics, design, governance, infrastructures, markets, data privacy, and 
fairness. 

We asked participants to suggest one platform and to prepare a 1-minute pre- 
sentation including a critical question related to the themes of the workshop. After 
receiving the final submissions, we grouped the submissions to the following three 
descriptive themes: (1) “Platforms, coops, governance”, (2) “Models, markets and 
sustainability”, and (3) “Design”. Our workshop consisted of an introductory ses- 
sion, a set of hands-on activities on the whiteboard, and a synthesis session. We 
prepared a running slide setting from the participants’ presentations and the vir- 
tual environment for the design workshop with Miro boards and virtual prompts. 
We prepared boards with three main activities: (1) Onboarding, (2) Deconstruct- 
ing a platform, and (3) Towards Design Justice (Figure 13.1). For the details of the 
workshop’s schedule, see Subasi eż al. (2020), and the corresponding website’ for 
the accepted position papers. Below we briefly outline the three hands-on activities 
on Miro. 

Stage I: Onboarding. This stage ensured that all participants were familiar with 
practicalities and with the workshop’s thematic orientation. We then split par- 
ticipants into three breakout groups relating to their position papers. In each 


2. — http://sharingandcaring.eu/about-sharing-and-caring; https://groups.google.com/forum/#!forum/sustain 
able-chi; https://www.coops.tech; https://computingwithinlimits.org 


3. https://sharingcoopnordichi2020.wordpress.com 
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ONBOARDING PART |: DECONSTRUCTING PART II: TOWARDS DESIGN JUSTICE 
a A "i m = es i- x - . 


Figure 13.1. Overview of a Miro board used in the design workshop. 


QB Warmup activity: Selected Platforms (15 min) 


Pumpipumpe, a local sharing community 5 fae aes à 
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Fairness Global vs Local 


Figure 13.2. Onboarding stage: Categories for initiating discussions. 


group facilitators scaffolded examples of the related platforms based on the partic- 
ipants’ suggestions. This stage also included a warm-up activity: to sort pre-seeded 
platforms to construct categories of Governance, Privacy & Trust, Sustainability, 
Fairness, Scale, Global vs. Local, and Miscellaneous (Figure 13.2) to remind the 
participants about these categories. We adapted these categories from the outcomes 
of a previous CHI-community gathering on this topic.“ 

Stage II: Deconstructing. The deconstructing stage helped the participants to con- 
centrate on the specific characteristics of the reviewed platforms from the author’s 
position papers. In each group participants nominated a platform (or a group 
of platforms), analysed the interaction mechanisms and interfaces of the sug- 
gested platforms, deconstructing underlying principles that lead to the core plat- 
forms’ features. The deconstructing board drew on the Sharing Economy Design 
Sprint methodology (e.g., Fedosov eż al., 2019b) and included three distinct areas 
to support understanding, mapping and improving activities of the sprint (see 
Figure 13.1). We also integrated the card-based toolkit for the sharing economy 
(Fedosov et al., 2019b) to facilitate generative design activities (see Figure 13.3). 

Stage IIT: Towards Design Justice. The last stage of the workshop aimed to reflect 
on the topics synthesized from the previous stage. The board included several 


4. https://medium.com/acm-chi/talking-cooperativism-and-human-computer-interaction-c3df2929b4b4 
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Figure 13.3. Sharing Economy Design Cards toolkit (Fedosov et al., 20196) were inte- 
grated to the boards before the design workshop. 


How does this How does this How (in which p How is change as How is design's 
platform/concept Platform/concept ways) does this How (in which ways) emergent form an capacity as a 
help help seeking platform/concept oes 3 accountable, facilitator (rather 
sustaining/healing liberation from center the voices ane ors pe a accessible, and than representing 
Jempowering oppressive/exploit of those who are impact? (instead of the collaborative expert's opinion) 
others? ive systems? directly impacted? designers intentions)? process represented used in this 
in this platform? platform/services? 
ee — 
__— eat 
How is the design of 
How is “sharing Haw does this How does this How does this this Ee ore 
design tools” lattornnicenvice platform/service work platform/service honor supporting individual 
ol ST to AE rt sustainable, fonnon-explottstive and uplift traditional unig andl Bathe 
Its ppo! 3 solutions that indigenous, and local expertise/contributions 
mutually coordinate community-led and - EET ledge and from their lived 
the platform or controlled earth and to each practices from the experiences ? 
system? outcomes? other? community? 
0 ——— 
— —— o0 — 


Figure 13.4. The questions from Design Justice Network integrated to the boards as 
virtual sticky notes. 


design justice-related questions on the post-its notes (Costanza-Chock, 2018; N.A., 
2018). Participants were asked to elaborate on the most relevant aspects pertinent 
to the themes of our workshop in relation to the selected platforms at hand (see 
Figure 13.4). 


13.2.3 Limitations 


The design workshop was held remotely, using multiple tools. We carefully 
designed an inclusive procedure and conducted a dry run to ensure a comfort- 
able experience for our participants. The tools selected, their accessibility, the “time 
zone” factor (we had participants from 6 different time zones), and the duration 
of the workshop may have caused exclusion for some. During the workshop, the 
individual interests, the familiarity to tools and other unknown factors resulted in 
different levels of engagement. The moderation, the constant swapping between 
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group chat, video conferencing and the design board may hinder the maximal effi- 
ciency in such workshops. Nonetheless, we received highly positive feedback from 
the participants regarding the organization and the activities of the workshop. 


13.3 Results 


As mentioned, three themes were defined before the workshop according to the 
content of the submitted papers: (1) “Platforms, coops, governance”, (2) “Models, 
markets and sustainability”, and (3) “Design”. Below we present the results from the 
hands-on session for each theme. The reader should note that, we use the original 
language and definitions of the participants with a minimum interpretation of the 
terms, such as “capitalism”, “middle-class”, “feminist movements” and so on. 


13.3.1 Platforms, Coops, Governance 


The broad thematic orientation of this group was to critically discuss emergent 
challenges and opportunities of the contemporary sharing economy platforms and 
platform cooperatives. 

Our participants have emphasised the challenges with replication (Manzini, 
2015) and meshing (Light and Miskelly, 2019) when it comes to the design of 
(platform) cooperatives. There are opportunities for designers to help envision the 
potential trajectories when it comes to the scaling aspirations of coops to answer 
questions like “What levels of scale are appropriate and desired for coops?”, “What 
are the boundaries of scale?” Furthermore, designers may play a key role in creating 
reusable design materials (e.g., templates, worksheets, how-to guides), design pat- 
terns as components that can be adapted across various instances of platform coops 
in their cultural, linguistic, and geographical contexts. For example, the Mobility 
Factory (http://www.themobilityfactory.eu), a European cooperative enterprise, 
develops software for electrical car-sharing cooperatives, which is currently used 
by 11 coops from four countries. One prominent example of use is Som Mobil- 
itat (https://www.sommobilitat.coop), a Catalan non-profit electric car-sharing 
cooperative with over 1600 registered members. While Som Mobilitat deliberately 
aimed at developing their activity only regionally in Catalonia, they helped other 
cooperatives adapt their model in different regions in Spain. 

Our participants further elaborated on fairness in design for such cooperative 
platforms: “How can designers ensure the participation of women in spaces of gov- 
ernance and as users of the service?”. Currently, only a very few women use the 
Som Mobilitat platform and none are in a position of power to influence decision- 
making at the design phases of the new features/products. This renders questions 
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around diversity, inclusion, fairness, and participation critical at the early stages of 
establishing a coop. What is more, in the efforts of supporting various non-profit 
sharing economy initiatives to be more sustainable and resilient, the outputs of 
the future designs can also aim to balance between customization and abstraction 
required to make them appealing to other initiatives with helping them to govern 
their shared resources beyond the original context of use. In other words, a car shar- 
ing platform developed in Belgium may be reused, adapted, and customised by a 
tool sharing coop in Switzerland. 

The participants have also added to the importance of adapting existing 
approaches to the design (e.g., the Google Design Sprint) to the needs of the com- 
munity. For example, for distributed cooperatives such as Karrot (https://karrot 
.world/), a food sharing platform, it remains an open challenge (to run generative 
activities across different locations). Karrot serves groups of people who want to 
save food from being wasted and aim at sharing it instead, allowing these groups to 
organise efficiently, on a local and voluntary basis. One platform’s designer empha- 
sised that adopting the sprint in designing governance features and processes of 
the platform takes significantly more time and resources than for profit-driven 
platforms. Hence, there is a need for new design methods and approaches, which 
embrace the volunteering nature and the context of the coop’s activity. One may 
ask: “How does a design approach specifically support local groups to be more sustain- 
able and resilient?”, “How can we build sustainable models for communities with small 
numbers of participants?”. We thus envision three salient avenues for design research 
and practice: 


e developing new design methods taking into consideration time-limited 
engagement in the community with different stakeholders and levels of 
engagement, 

e devising techniques to attain to longer turn-around design cycles; and 

e addressing the need for defining models of governance and ownership early 
on, while incorporating different stakeholders. 


A few participants elaborated that open-source tools for community governance 
already exist. For example, one participant has developed CommunityRule (https: 
//communityrule.info), an online tool to facilitate democratic governance by utiliz- 
ing pre-defined and customizable templates based on common practices of infor- 
mal online communities. Furthermore, other computational tools, like PolicyKit 
(Zhang et al., 2020), have been recently devised by scholars in computing, drawing 
on established theoretical frameworks for describing governance arrangements, e.g. 
from early design guidelines of Ostrom’s Institutional Analysis and Development 
on commons (1990), which suggests the right of community members to formulate 
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their own rules. Still, those visual tools used specific domain terminology, as well 
as often require technical expertise to set them up and to author policies. Drawing 
upon the concept of “technological sovereignty” and using a cooperative mindset, 
future technological coop ecosystems may also be based on alternative technology 
stacks. One example that we have examined within this workshop was DAOstack 
(https://daostack.io/), an open-source software stack designed to support a global 
collaborative network. The stack can be used to build organizations for any kind 
of collective work, and it also contains tools to link these organizations together, so 
as the network grows, all its member organizations are strengthened. The design- 
ers of online governance tools need to create usable and useful wrappers around 
emerging powerful computational toolkits for easy adoption and use in the com- 
munity’s practices. By allowing flexibility of governance, tool design would help 
accommodating circumstances where initiatives may change their rules based 
on learning from each other. 

A better understanding of the potential value of the distributed technologies can 
prompt various monetization opportunities that are in line with their values (e.g., 
the immutability of data) and principles (e.g., of autonomy), with the caveat that 
some of those general-purpose distributed technologies may intensify requirements 
on access when it comes to scaling (e.g., music streaming services over blockchain 
may be prone to latency). Along these lines we have examined Streamr (https: 
//streamr.network/), a decentralised platform distributing real-time data streams 
over a global open-source peer-to-peer network. It enables business models for user 
data with scalable crowdsourced data sets — so-called — data unions. 

Finally, exploring further the governance considerations in platforms’ design, the 
workshop participants have discussed the lack of appropriate governance of the cur- 
rent sharing economy platforms’ owners to ensure adequate “parity between those 
that use them and those that build them” (Jamieson and Wilson, 2020). Specifi- 
cally, the participants introduced a conceptual framework for data trusts, “a legal 
structure that provides independent stewardship of data” to address “platform data 
tax”, the exchange of service for personal data (Jamieson and Wilson, 2020). Simi- 
larly, MyData Global, a non-profit initiative, puts this in practice with the purpose 
to “empower individuals by improving their right to self-determination regarding 
their personal data”. Design for transparency and equitability becomes central in 
the context of neoliberal capitalism. The specific questions designers may engage 
with include “At what stages of interaction with the platform data trust designers should 
particularly give voice to their users?”, “What are we centring when it comes to user 


5.  https://blog.streamr.network/its-time-to-build-data-unions/ 
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experience interacting with data trusts’, “Is it reasonable to pay for data handling?” 
“Who is to be held accountable for data processing and handling in the sharing econ- 
omy?”, and, finally, “How (local) platform (coops) can have fair access to the instruments 
to handle ‘data trust’ containers given the limited resources they may possess?” Last but 
not least, designers of future platform cooperatives may reconsider centring on the 
cooperative model itself but, rather, focus on supporting users’ everyday experiences 
in the communities. 


13.3.2 Models, Markets and Sustainability 


The initial discussion from this group covered a range of topics: digitisation making 
sharing harder (on purpose); the non-monetary value that communities add; the 
role of markets in the sharing economy; and cooperation between precarious work- 
ers and shrinking local economies. The discussion moved onto how non-monetary 
value is added by communities, and the difficulties in challenging dominant 
market views of community created, non-monetary value. Community organi- 
zations who choose to not participate in capitalist economies are often taken 
less seriously, presenting barriers to scaling up such initiatives and alterna- 
tive models; “if youre not a business youre not taken seriously in the first place”. The 
discussion turned to a tension between a growing precarious workforce and the 
spaces that they find themselves working in. Community owned cooperatives are a 
valuable way for workers and local organizations to come together and resist forms 
of precarity whilst challenging dominant economic and technological systems and 
pressures. This led participants asking, “What is non-capitalist technology?”, “Whats 
the model of scaling that is not capitalist?” A brief discussion followed on how open- 
source models can be capitalist, the need for a non-capitalist culture to make space 
for models without transactional relationships, the co-option of non-capitalist ideas 
(e.g., the sharing economy), and using capital to fund non-capitalist models. The 
discussion concluded on a key point, those looking to build non-capitalist plat- 
forms can learn from “feminist movements” as it was noted that these movements 
(alongside others) have a rich history of successful activism and fighting for change. 
During the design activity participants worked through their nominated plat- 
forms: Meetup, Karrot and Peerby (https://www.peerby.com/). Peerby, a Dutch- 
based peer-to-peer platform for lending and borrowing household items, was seen 
as a “classic sharing platform” and selected as the platform to focus on. Parallels were 
drawn between Peerby and Library of Things (https://www.libraryofthings.co.uk/) 
prompting a reflection that users come for the community value aspect (e.g., “shar- 
ing of stuff”, reduced waste and clutter) whilst the platforms typically become 
involved in sharing communities for monetisation and profit. The group asked 
a range of critical questions and reflections highlighting the lack of community, the 
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expensive per-day pricing model, the lack of price regulation, and questioned the 
true overheads for lenders. Peerby’s user base is local, Dutch speaking users who 
want to share tools and a range of consumer goods to other users who want to 
borrow things, as well as platform investors. Users (borrowers and sharers) of the 
platform were seen to be motivated to use it because of proximity to other users 
and to declutter or reduce purchasing behaviours. In terms of key privacy and trust 
issues there were concerns identified around whether items would be returned in 
working order, when there is a dispute who does the platform side with, and insur- 
ance. The simple interaction flow was seen as a positive aspect of the platform’s user 
experience. It was however criticised for only being in Dutch, being geographically 
limited (note that the previous iterations of the platform design had multilingual 
interface and supported users across Europe (Stofberg and Bridoux, 2019)), having 
too many questions in order to sign up, and requiring a Facebook account to gain 
access. 

During the “improve the service” task (a subcategory of Stage II: Deconstruct- 
ing), the following note was written by a participant, summarising the feelings of 
the group: “We know this platform isnt going to have technological solutions to social 
or community problems’. All participants were in agreement that the platform was 
profiteering on something that could be low tech, low cost and better oriented 
to building communities and social value. The gaps identified were building con- 
sumer trust in the sustainability of local business, trusting lenders and borrowers, 
creating trust through community boundaries, getting to know the community in 
meaningful ways, understanding the needs of the community (not just those who 
can afford to use the platform), and the affordability for those who need to borrow 
things. The potential improvements described by the group were: 


including sustainability ratings of commodities on the platform 

e ratings for borrowers and lenders to help build community and trust 

e connecting platforms to existing trusted online communities 

e building, creating, and supporting community institutions — helping com- 
munity members get to know each other 

© spending time understanding and designing for the needs of the community 

© regulating the market to ensure that lending is affordable for the user base 


In Stage HI participants highlighted a range of issues that cooperative design 
can help consider models, markets and sustainability when designing platforms. 
Platforms like Peerby are designed in such a way that they leave out those who 
have little or no disposable income, who perhaps have different needs for accessing 
shared commodities. In terms of sustainability, Peerby does not consider the indi- 
rect impacts of their platform on manufacturers or local businesses who sell goods 
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and items that are shared by the platform. Whilst there are net gains regarding 
environmental externalities due to less waste and less manufacturing of products, 
voices that care about sustainability are not considered in the platform. The value 
of sharing, cooperation and building communities is missing. This means that the 
additional value of borrowing or lending a commodity, such as learning about the 
items’ quirks or history, arent considered in design, although deemed highly ben- 
eficial for community building (Fedosov et al., 2018). Whilst a tool like Peerby 
might encourage participation in sharing networks, the group wondered whether 
the platform could encourage the “middle-class” to think about helping others and 
community building, shifting them away from the focus of making money on their 
commodities that are currently unused. The final reflection from the group was that 
platforms and services like Peerby tend to focus on commercialising the (materialistic) 
sharing of commodities, whilst not designing for the individuals unique expertise and 
contributions surrounding both the commodities themselves or users capacity to build 
communities and share expertise (cf. Library of Things). 

The group discussed the role of design justice when designing platforms recog- 
nising the need for the monetary transactions as insurance on items to ensure that 
they came back in the same condition or were returned at all, and that this could be 
overcome if a community institution was developed to teach, share costs, and share 
value without the transactional overheads. During this discussion, the participants 


highlighted: 


e Platforms like Peerby could be utilised as a stepping stone for the “middle- 
class” to participate more equitably in the sharing economy. 

e Ensuring platforms are governed by the community itself is key as third par- 
ties lack the shared needs, values and concerns of communities particularly 
where sharing commodities have greater social value than monetary value. 

e Regulation is needed to combat platform providers also manipulating the 
prices. 

e Not everything needs to be lent through a formal or binding agreement. 

e Platforms such as Peerby are utilised by those who have power, commodities 
and want to see quick profits. These platforms could be seen as a distraction 
from the profound change that “we” need. 

e Capitalism was seen at fault for distorting the true social impact of sharing 
and cooperative communities. 


13.3.3 Design 


The focus of the design breakout group was to discuss the emerging design related 
opportunities for platform cooperatives. Initial discussions were about the role of 
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design in decentralization, and the move from capitalist to cooperative design. 
The group chose to focus on deconstructing two platforms: Commonfare (https: 
//commonfare.net/), a platform for everyone to share experiences, foster ventures, 
and connect with people who want to support each other and Karrot, a food sharing 
platform. The outcome of the group trying to answer two key questions “What does 
it address?” and “Who is it for?” was a visualisation of common and diverse points, 
rather than two separated evaluations (see Figure 13.5). While it was clear that both 
platforms had similar goals of “long term sustainability”, “overcoming poverty” or 
“developing and maintaining a community”, upon closer analysis of the interfaces 
it was revealed that the two platforms have diverse strategies over anonymity, non- 
hierarchical conflict resolution, and communication to other platforms. The two 
most important themes discussed for design were extended from the design goals of 
the Sharing Economy Design Cards: (1) “Building a scalable common space” and 
(2) “Defining the design rules of trust across different cultures”. 

For the scaling and design task, several questions posed by the participants were 
left unanswered such as “How a systemic change can be pushed forward?” For a sys- 
temic change, open-source was found to be the most prominent strategy among 
existing approaches to the sharing economy. A major drawback is the funding 
model. The participants valued an inclusive approach for “people at risk” and the 
efforts for “a better cooperative future” such as a democratic governance, and social 
solidarity. The wish for ending poverty and ending social exclusion were repeated 
for both platforms. Further design questions discussed were: “How to ensure protect- 
ing anonymity as the highest priority?”, “How to create systems that collect as little data 
as possible?” and “How to deal with distrust of institutions?” An option for an anony- 
mous sign up, reducing the amount of data collected, or similar requirements 
were mentioned as design goals that can possibly be realized easily, as they do 
not need much contribution from the platform users. The participants heavily cri- 
tiqued the issue of defining the value, e.g., a currency. Here, it would be important 
to motivate a transition in how people deal with money. A transparent system can 
be built that motivates its members towards a new understanding of money and 
currencies. Previous examples of community currencies (e.g., from Commonfare) 
can be taken as a departure point to explore the meaning of currency at scale. 

The second theme concerned defining and designing for trust across different cul- 
tures. It was inspired from the Karrot’s interface, the participants thought of dif- 
ferent models for deconstructing authority. For instance, “Who decides whether you 
can join a group and where do we get this information?” Is it a good model to refer to 
community peers or contacts via existing community members (e.g., to have a con- 
firmation from two other members to be able to sign in?), and what if a prospective 
community member does not have a prior contact? Who is the authority to con- 
firm such applications? Shouldn't this be mentioned in the interface? Another key 
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Karrot 


Figure 13.5. A section from the Miro board of breakout group “Design”. The comparison 
of two platforms from the same domain (food sharing) against their target audience and 
main goal. 


issue was forced digital exclusion. “How do the platforms address non digital users?” 
Here, participants pointed to different cultures, and the potential harm that can be 
caused for local and remote communities, especially outside of Europe. The par- 
ticipants provided instances of the mechanisms that accommodate hybrid ways of 
addressing inclusion such as integrating an option of reaching out by phone 
or holding physical meetings. Based on the example from Karrot, the participants 
regarded the efforts to emphasize the social aspects of a community. 

From the perspective of platform workers (in this case developers), a vivid 
community is defined as a place where frustration and love are lived together. 
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For example, the developers of such platforms are usually very relaxed and patient 
with each other. Finally, the group concluded that seeking reciprocity in the work 
environment can be a fun and convenient experience in platform design and can 
contribute to the establishing trust relationships both in the community and in 
their supporting digital services. 


13.4 Design Challenges and Key Considerations 


The design challenges yielded from the whole session are summarised as follows: 


Challenges in decentralising and scaling organization platforms. The participants men- 
tioned several challenges, which can occur while decentralising and scaling a plat- 
form. These include the issues of interpersonal and systems trust and organizational 
problems. The research questions (RQs) in this space could be: How can designs con- 
tribute to the scaling and decentralizing practices of new business, organizational and 
meta-organizational models in sharing and cooperativism? Are the process, effects, and 
interventions sustainable and fair? How can these insights be transferred to the designs? 


Lack of care mechanisms within the platform membership. One challenge of sharing 
and cooperativism is relying on the volunteers as key persons. There is a need for 
volunteer involvement, but also their knowledge, plus their efforts in tracking, doc- 
umenting and archiving of new and emerging practices. However, the volunteers 
cannot have a central role for taking responsibilities for the whole change. As coop 
platforms do not see themselves as work platforms, or work organizations; the 
volunteers’ burden was not something for which the platforms were prepared 
for. RQs here can be: How should care be organised? Where should coop members turn 
to when something breaks? How can this be transferred to interfaces without conflicting 
with the inflation of volunteer work, or concerns around anonymity? 


Challenges for accommodating fluid and changing ideals. While exploring food shar- 
ing efforts of two different platforms (foodsharing.de, Lebensmittelretten.de), we 
concluded about the overarching idealism (solving food poverty) and its fluidity. 
Both individuals and communities can change or revise their ideals. At the 
same time, the practices may bring new ideals that may contrast with the starting 
point. For example, making food sharing platforms more visible and accountable, is 
an ideal that is shared by the majority of members but that is, in practice, contrast- 
ing with the initial ideals. RQs here can be: How can platforms reflect the changing 
ideals of the community? How can platforms support the capturing of the change? 


Cooperativism can become an identity. The idea of associating self with coopera- 
tive acts as a part of one’s identity was repeatedly brought to the table. This can 
be addressed in platform designs. However, systems should be built in a way that 
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they support cooperations between people who do not support each other’s self- 
identification or each other’s ideas, but they can still share and cooperate. RQs: 
How can we develop platforms that avoid normalising designs and thus can favour 
users self-identification? How do we ensure that people aren't being “left out”? 


The need for a transition from capitalistic to cooperative platform. Critical position- 
ing of elements such as currencies and the bigger infrastructures such as the open-source 
movement. Things that “look and smell like money” are difficult for non-capitalistic 
mindsets. Designers need to find ways of building new communications that are 
framed around the related values, and not around the values of capitalistic 
systems. While participants saw a great value in using open-source toolkits, several 
issues were raised as obstacles such as how can these solutions support design of a 
currency, something that only has a meaning in a closed system defined by fixed 
values. RQs: How do we redesign data-driven systems to amplify our collective agency? 
How can we encourage the design of non-capitalist technologies alongsidelin the con- 
text of capitalist markets? How can communities who add great non-monetary value 
(precisely because they dont have a business model) be prioritised in design? How can 
alternative currencies relate to markets / business models? How can trust be transferred 
when moving from one community to another? How could these work at scale? 


Our workshop highlighted several opportunities for design researchers and prac- 
titioners engaging with cooperativism. We offer three key considerations for design- 
ing the next generation services and interactions for sharing and cooperativism: 
(1) designing and evaluating with a focus on an inclusive ecosystemic approach; 
(2) resisting financial precarity, by prioritizing convenience, care and fun ourselves; 
and (3) designing beyond capitalistic systems. 


13.4.1 Designers and Design Tools with a Focus on an Inclusive 
Ecosystemic Approach 


Designers are accountable for what they choose to design politically (Nardi, 2019). 
The designers of sharing economy cooperatives and collectives should clearly 
emphasise social benefits for their local communities, where a service is envisioned 
to operate. Prior work on sharing economy pointed to the importance of strength- 
ening the connection of ecological aspects and environmental sustainability (Dil- 
lahunt eż al., 2017), and to the importance of sharing relational assets that offer an 
ecology (Light and Miskelly, 2019). Similarly, our participants agreed that the new 
platforms (that aspire to scale or to create a new business model for cooperativism) 
should embrace the holistic goal of cooperativism, contributing and promoting an 
ecosystem in which that platform can survive. Our workshop showed that in the 
realm of cooperativism and sharing, the designers need to adapt to new forms of 
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governing and ownership and consider new work models with a longer turn around 
for the design cycles. 

Inclusion and equity have been core themes across groups repeatedly in user 
experience, service and systemic levels concerning class, access, cultures and geogra- 
phies. Previous work illustrated hazardous results, if no inclusive measures are taken. 
The two classical examples are discrimination of people of colour as Airbnb flat 
hosts (Edelman and Luca, 2014), the insecurity and inequality created via on- 
demand work practices (Alkhatib et al., 2017; Dillahunt et al., 2018). Designers 
can help redistributing the position of power to influence decision-making at the 
design phases, and they can work explicitly not to exclude the most underprivi- 
leged ones (e.g., the ones who can benefit from lending platforms, but do not have 
anything to offer in return). Thus, designers can employ an ecosystems-focused 
cooperativism stance to support inclusion, equity and justice. They can coop- 
erate with each other to build actionable and open design systems and for 
valuing good practices. 

In practical terms, emerging approaches to design such as DesignOps’ and 
Atomic Design® applying to the commons mindset can be seen as the vehicles 
to accommodate those efforts. Specifically, designers and designs can play a role 
for integrating our cooperative agenda into the future systems to make the future 
more inclusive and equitable (e.g., through creating transparent documentation of 
the process and reusable materials, and by offering services for multiple geographies 
via easy replication). 

When designing with a social justice orientation, conflicts are not problems, 
but they should be taken as healthy signs that the project is tackling questions 
worth discussing (Dombrowski et al., 2016). Many conflicts that were discussed 
in our workshop (e.g., around scaling and trust, the fluidity of the ideas, or 
cooperativism-as-identity) can be seen as examples of the healthy development pro- 
cess of justice-oriented sharing and cooperative platforms. Utilising the Design 
justice principles (Costanza-Chock, 2018) and the Sharing Economy Design 
Cards (Fedosov et al., 2019b) as design tools was instrumental in focusing on 
the most affected, marginalised stakeholders, and rethinking designs. By asking 
justice-oriented questions for defining possible harms and benefits from the begin- 
ning, designers can go beyond seeking ecosystemic help and start designing their 
ecosystems for strengthening co-ownership, democratic governance, and solidarity 
(Scholz, 2016). Designers can help coops adapt their systems in other locali- 
ties and contexts of use, and help designing systems that are for both digital 


7. https://www.designbetter.co/designops- handbook 


8. https://atomicdesign.bradfrost.com 
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and non-digital communities (like meetup groups and options to attend with a 
landline phone number). Yet, the process of transferring UX artifacts (e.g., designs) 
from one project/context to the other comes with its own challenges (Fedosov et al., 
2021b). Platforms can make their costs transparent and apply cost strategies that 
realistically include all socio-economic classes. Designers can help create balance 
between customization and appeal for underprivileged coops so that they get 
more help from the ones that are already well off. 


13.4.2 Resisting Financial Precarity by Prioritising 
Convenience, Care and Fun Ourselves 


To avoid financial precarity, the ecosystem coops may want to inhabit is a 
non-capitalist, e.g., a pro-social market of coops. The aim is to design without 
transactional, monetary relationships in mind. Still, the discussed ecosystem is a 
system in the middle of capitalist structures. One conflicting point is how to inte- 
grate a non-capitalistic idea into the dominant monetary system. Previous work on 
the relationship of commoning and co-design (Bassetti et al., 2019) illustrated the 
importance of design outputs that embody and facilitate social values as a key to 
avoid the dominant, market-based and individualistic model of platform capital- 
ism. Instead of individuals set against companies, regulated by punishment rules, 
the designs for cooperativism can seek for a language that emphasises solidarity and 
collectivism. 

Our participants valued a new paradigm of convenience, care and fun in com- 
munity experiences with cooperative platforms. One example is the environment 
where the coop workers will thrive. Rather than mechanisms that lead to burden of 
a few, the spaces for coops should enable mutual fun experiences. Designers can 
embed fun, care and convenience to their platforms as mechanisms to recip- 
rocate the hard work of volunteerism with a sense of solidarity. 


13.4.3 Designing for Non-capitalistic Systems: Rethinking 
the “Currency” and “Data” 


In the process of imagining new markets, two key terms with constantly changing 
meanings were “currency” and “data”. While the way several platforms define a cur- 
rency, or how they handle data may change, an ecosystemic approach would push 
forward a design understanding for making these two aspects as understandable as 
possible. A language should be developed for cooperative platforms, enabling com- 
munity members to have active ownership of their data and how their transactions 
are handled. If a service requires a payment, or if data needs to be collected, 
the system should make this graspable to the end-users. 
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While local, regional and national public funds are still seen as the main sources 
for seeding new and novel projects as such, a business ecosystem with similar val- 
ues, and an understanding of the possibilities in the market are needed to ensure 
long term sustainability. Although there are certain conflicts on the financial mod- 
els, instead of pushing members to choose one over the other, more importantly, 
integrating a rationale for why and how the price strategy is defined seems to be 
crucial to ensure service sustainability over time. For example, in the case of Peerby, 
participants questioned why the service is so expensive. Without a rationale on that, 
the scepticism may grow. Such high entry costs may hinder equal access to the 
platforms from members of different economic classes. 

Currency and their exchange are human made, as is the transaction or conser- 
vation of data. Carroll and Bellotti (2015) offered an overview of currency and 
exchange paradigms from history, explaining details of their reciprocal and market 
capacities. We can re-imagine them integrating the power of data, and the values of 
cooperativism. The new ecosystems should also anticipate, account for, and, ide- 
ally, provide instruments to alleviate the high emotional labour (Lutz et al., 2018) 
and the organizational effort (Luckner et al., 2015) required to start and to deliver 
a service. The ecosystemic values should not ignore or underestimate novelty and 
social impact, interactions and activities, which often happen in small numbers in 
local communities on the ground (Fedosov et al., 2021a). These can be counted as 
even more valuable assets than scaling in numbers to support endurance and 
resilience of community-oriented sharing (economy) initiatives over time. 


13.5 Conclusion 


In this chapter, we mapped the emergent design space of sharing and cooperativism. 
We discussed the ecosystemic approach to the design of future post-growth sharing 
platforms and services. We emphasised the importance of inclusive design strategies 
in devising new sharing platforms and re-imagining the existing ones. We deem that 
design efforts towards solidarity and collectivism can open new opportunities for 
platform cooperatives and the other models of the non-profit sharing economies, 
which aims to create value within the local communities they operate. We also 
believe that future research can critically revisit the contemporary interpretations of 
markets, ownership, and data, to ensure that voices of those that are on the fringes 
are also adequately pronounced in the scholarly conversations going forward. To 
support this, we have synthesised the findings of our workshop, presenting three key 
opportunities for designers of platforms to consider: (1) focusing on ecosystemic 
design and tools; (2) adopting aims that are inclusive, equitable and justice-oriented 
to ensure solidarity and collectivism; and (3) rethinking terms such as currency and 
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data while designing for cooperativism. Ultimately, we hope that this work will 
inspire future design research and practice to develop long-lived techniques and 
methods for knowledge transfer to the communities on the ground with the view 
of creating better sharing cultures in the environment we aspire. 
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